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roads are metalled. West of the town there is a large expanse 
of water known as the Baghel T61, which is connected with the 
Terhi river by a short cutting. On the eastern side its banks 
are covered with scrub jungles. Markets are lield at tlie ganj 
near the railway station every day, while there is a smaller bazAr 
known as the Talab Baghel bazdr on theother siile of the railway 
station, where sales take place on Mondays and Fridays in 
every week. The chief trade is in grain, whicii is exported 
in large quantities by means of the railway. The total popu- 
lation of Payagpur at the last census numbered 1 ,90<! persons* 
of whom I,?.*!! were Hindus, ICS Musalmans and four Chris- 
tians. The village itself is lield on revenue-free tenure. 

Raja Bhup Indra Bikram Sinsh, (M.K., tlie present taluq- 
dar of Payagpur, is a Rajput of the .lanwar clan. He holds 
property in the parganas of Bahrai<ih, Charda, Hisampur, 
Fakhrpur, Ikauna and Nanpara, amounting in all to M3 villages 
and eleven pattis, assessed to a total revenue oi Rs. 1, ‘2 1,847. 


RAT BO.HI.\, Pargana (nid Tohsil Xa-N'I'AHa. 

A small village on the north of the pargana on the left 
bank of the Sarju, in latitude 27^ '>!)' north and longitude 81° 28' 
east, at a distance of nine milesfrom Nanpara. Tlirough it runs 
the road from Nan]wra to Motipur and the railway from Nun- 
para to Katarnianghat. There is a station here, but nothing 
else of any importance except perhaps a small fair, called the 
mela Parasnath Mahadeo, that takes ploce here four times a 
year in the months of Bhadiin, fdiait, Baisiikh and .Jeth. The 
population at the last census numberwl 717 persons, of whom 

226 were Musalmans. 

RAPTI RIVER. 

This river takes its rise in the southern Himfilaya, and 
after flowing through Nepal territory for some fW miles enters 
the district in pargana Charda, Ijotween the villages of Kiiiidwa 
and Ganeshpur. It then flows in a very siniKUis course, form- 
ing the boundary between Charda and Bhinga for some distance, 
and then enters the latter at the village of Newada Bhojpur. 
After traversing Bhinga from north to south it enters Ikauna 
at Biahanpnx Ramnagar, and cuts off the northern comer of 
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PREFACE. 


The Bahraich notice in the old Oudh Grazottcei’ 
was little more than a reprint ot‘ the Settlement Report 
of 1865 — 1872, ooiiipiled by Major Edgar G. Clark 
and Mr. H. S. Boys, I.C.S. This somewhat remarkable 
volume had an ari'ansjement of its own and though the 
inforTiiatioii contained in it is of great value, the present 
work must be considered as an entirely original produc- 
tion rather than a revision. I am much indebted to Mr. 
P. Harrison, I.C.S. , who completed the second Regular 
Settlement of Bahraich and to Mr. J. C. Faunthorpe, 
I.C.S., who has afforded me much assistance in collect- 
ing recent information. My thanks are also due to Mr. 
F. F. R. Channer for notes on tlic forests, and to Rjtja 
Bhup Indra Bikram Singh, C.I.E., of Payagpur, wJio 
has contributed some valuable Iiistorical notes. Tlie 
early history of the district is from tlie pen of Mr. R. 
Burn, I.C.S. 


Allahabad : 
Deceinhtr 1903. 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features. 

The district of Bahraich forms part of the Fyzabad divi- 
ion of Oiidli, and, like Gonda, is one of the trans-Ghagra area, 
rentier districts, marcliiiig with the Nepal State for a distance 
of about 80 miles. It lies between latitude 28° 24' and 27° 

4' north, and longitude 82° 13' and 81° 3' east. In shape 
it is triangular, the apex being in the extreme north, while 
one side runs almost duo south and the other from north to 
fouth-cast : the base trends in a nort easterly direction from 
he extreme south. From the village of Kates near Bharthajmr, 

' he most northerly point of the district, to Rehauda, near Jarwal, 

* lie southernmost village, the distance is about 94 miles ; while 
le base, which is more irr(*gular than the other sides of the triaii- 
le, is 93 miles long in a dire(;t line from Rehauda to the Nepal 
ifontier. The total area of the district is 2,927 wiiiaro 
Bahraich is bounded on the north and north-east by Nepal, 
from Kates to the Gonda boundary. The frontier is for the most 
part a purely artificial line, marked by a trench and a row of 
stone pillars with a liroad clearing on cither side. In the Till- 
sipiir pargana it runs along the foot of the low hills which form 
the outworks of the Ifimiilayas, but for the rest of its length the 
boundary is marked by no physical peculiarity, lying in an 
illuvial forest clad tract. For a short distance it is formed by 
ho river Sarju from Murtiha to Chitlahua on the liorders of 
S’anpara and Dharmanpur, but elsewhere it is merely conven- 
lonal and runs straight through the forest, and exactly roscmbles 
m ordinary forest line. The boundary in the case of the Sarju 
is the deepstream. Elsewhere there is a neutral strip, 30 feet 
wide, on either side of the actual boundary lino on which the 
pillars stand, cleared of trees. The boundary, as it now 
^ands was made by Captain Samuels, after the demarcation 
jbeted by Colonel MacAndrew, Commissioner of SItapur. For- 
/^erlTthe boundary was very different, for at annexation Oudli 
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^tended to the foot of the hilk all along the line. In 18§P>1 
British Government, to mark its sense of the value of ^he j 
port rendered by Nepal during the Mutiny, restored to that st 
the whole of the lowlands between the Sarda and the Gorakh* 
pur district, which had originally belonged to Nepal, but were 
ceded in 1815 to the British Government by the treaty of 
Sigauli.* In 1876 the boundary was altered, so far as the 
Tulsipur pargana was concerned. A treaty was signed on 
January 7th, 1876, whereby the lower range of hills from 
Baghaura Tal to the Arrah was ceded to Nepal, and the boundary 
demarcated at the foot of the hills instead of, as formerly, 
along the crest. t 

The western boundary is formed by the river Kauriala, 
which in its lower portion, after its junction with the Dahawar, 
which now conveys into the river the greater portion of 
waters of the Chauka, is generally known as the Ghagra. Fro’ (} 
Nepal to the Dahawar, the Kauriala forms the boundary betweeJ^ 
Bahraich and Kheri. South of Kheri lies the Sitapur district, ' 
which marches with Bahraich as far as the southern extremity 
of the Fakhrpur pargana. The southern boundary is formed 
by the Bhitauli, Kamnagar, and Bado Sarai parganas of Bara 
Banki. The south-eastern boundary, from the village of Behauda 
to the Nepal frontier, is marked by no river or other natural 
feature, but is a conventional line separating this district frotol 
Gonda, the adjoining parganas of the latter being Gwariohj 
Paharapur, Gonda, Balrampur, and Tukipur. At the commence* 
ment of the settlement of 1866 — 1872 several excrescenoea 
the district on the south-east were cut off and made over 
Gonda, so that the border is now" fairly straight. In return for 
a large portion of the Tulsipur pargana of Gonda, compririxyg 
82 villages with an area of 64 square miles, was transferred io 
Bahraich, thus forming the Bahraich pargana of Tulqfpuri 
which lies between Bhinga and the Nepal frontier. At t)i0 
same time the Bhitauli pargana, which originally belonged to 
&hratoii|' Wts made over to Bara Banki for obvious purposes of 
oonvenuHiee, as this small tract lying on the south side ^ the 
Ghagra was very difficult of access from the rest of the diskiot* 


a Aitohiion^s Treaties, U, p.l 78 . | f I hid^ p. 198 . 






The phyBicel features of the district are very well marked. 
There are three main divisions, consisting of the basin of the 
Bapti on the north-east, that of the Kauriala and Ohagra on the 
west, and a long narrow plateau between the two, running 
through the whole length of the* district from north-West to 
south-east. This table-land is well defined, and stands at a height 
of about 40 feet above the level of the country on either side. It 
has a nearly uniform breadth of about twelve or thirteen miles, 
and forms the watershed between the two great rivers. It com- 
prises the western half of pargana Charda, the eastern portion 
of Nanpara, almost the whole of the Bahraich pargana, and 
about the southern half of Ikauna. The Bapti basin inolud^s 
the rest of Charda, the whole of Bhinga and Tulsipur, and the 
northern portion of Ikauna. The Ghagra basin consists of the 
whole of the lowlying forest pargana of Dharmanpur in the'^ 
extreme north, the western tracts of Nanpara, and the parganas 
of Fakhrpur and Hisampur of the Kaisarganj tahsll. 

In addition to those three main tracts, there is the tarai 
proper, which require.^ special notice as being completely differ- 
ent from the rest of the district. The greater portion of the 
tarai lies in Tulsipur and the northern fringe of Bhinga, but 
there is also a small group of villages with similar charac- 
teristics situated on the Nepal border in the extreme north-east 
of pargana Nanpara. The whole of the tarai lies very low and 
during the rains is almost continuously under water. The soil 
is a heavy clay, broken by insignificant patches of loam ; it is 
solely adapted for the cultivation of late rice, which is gener- 
ally unprotected by irrigation, although in Tulsipur and the 
La^pur itaqa there are a few artificial irrigation works 
connected with the small hill streams that eventually flow into 
the Bapti. These streams are almost dry in the cold weather, 
but |hey bear a very different appearance during the rains. 
They nil unite with the Kain, which joins the Bapti at 
Laohhmanpur Gurpurwa in Ikauna. If the rice crop for 
any reason fails in the tarai, it invariably occasions distress; 
for the area of other soils is so small as to be inoi^ble of 
pvodncing a spring crop sufficient for ihe requirements of t^ 
eultjvators. 







The central taWe-tand fa of an almoiSfi tttifotm clwm 
hding & plain, dotted here and there iritfr patches of scr^h'' 
jungle, and broken only by slight undulations and unimportanf 
drainage channels, or by bcal depressions with a clay soit 
which are generally made to bear a crop of late rice. The 
prevailing soil of the whole traict is a light but fertile loam, 
on which excellent crops of wheat and other staples are raisedl 
A large proportion of the cultivated area of this table-tend 
is of comparatively recent origin. Mr. Boys* considered thafr 
the tract was almost all forest up to the beginning of the nine^ 
teenth century, and that all the cultivation prior to that time 
lay in the river valleys. At all events, whatever clearances' 
'there were, disappeared under the tyranny of the Oudh officials, 
and the land had rest for a long time, the reclamation only 
dating from the advent' of British rule. This will be fully 
illustrated hereafter in dealing with the development of *cul- 
tivation ; but this fact is no doubt connected with the general* 
fertility of the soil. 

Suin The Eapti valley lies on the northern side of the plateau, 

and is one of the most fertile portions of the district. It ex- 
tends northwards from the Bhakla or Singhia, which flows 
underneath the high bank, to the pure tarai lands of Tulsipu^ 
and Bhinga. There are one or two large lakes and swamps in* 
this tract, and a few watercourses, which are generally old* 
beds of the river; but this feature is not so marked hereas iti' 
the west of the district. The soil is generally loam of a dis^ - 
tinctly alluvial character, and very rich except in places wlio|n' 
the crust of deposit is thinly spread oyer the subsoil of iSin^ir 
The deposit brought down by the Rapti in times of flood has % 
feitilizing effect, so that the damage done by the river 
generally little, if any, unless the flood be accompanied 
sudden change in the course of the river. , 

Kauriala and Ghagra streMMS 
avray firom the western edge of the high bank to the river itself^ 
and has a breadth varying from ten miles in the north to 9B* 
tidies in thelbuth of the district. Common tradition asserts,— 



• Settlement report of 1865—1879, p. 80. 



thewliolB^speotoftheeotintiysap^ 
tliAial one time the riTer flowed imme^atefy under the high* 
henk^ and that it gradually receded westward until it reached 
its present course. The whole plain is scored in every direc- 
tion by numerous channels, whose presence testifies to the fact 
that the tract has been subjected at different times to fluvia} 
action. These channels, tortuous as they are, have a general 
direction parallel to that of the river. Some of them are mere 
drainage lines and are dry throughout the greater part of 
the year. Sometimes they serve a useful purpose, but more 
frequently they are obnoxious as a cause of flooding. The 
iporo important of them will be described with the rivers 
of the district, from which a better idea will be obtained of 
the nature of this tract. The Ghagra valley contains a number 
of large lakes and lagoons, which must have been formed by 
the silting up of the old river beds. The soil generally 
resembles that of the Eapti basin, but is more varying in char- 
acter. There is in most places the same alluvial crust overlying 
the substratum of sand, which in the case of the land adjoining 
the Sarju is constantly enriched by a fertile deposit. The 
Ghiigra, however, is less beneficial in its action. Its floods are 
generally attended by devastation, as it leaves behind it large; 
deposits of barren sand. Where, too, the deposit is of a better 
description and capable of cultivation, it is generally too thin 
to be of permanent value, as it forms but an insignificant layer 
over the sandy snbsoil. What sandy soil or bhur, however, 
t|^ is to be found in the district forms a very small proportion, 
oif tke cultivated area, and the great bulk of it is to be found 
^ the immediate neighbourhood of the Ghagra. 

The Kauriala river issues from the mountains of N^l afeThjJte* 
SbUha Pani, about 24 miles north of Bharthapur. Flowing. 
^deqp,.olear^and silent through the gorge which affords it an out- 
let, from the hills, it finds itself within sight of the plainsr 
through which it has to run its course. It then sweeps violmtly 
down, rapid after rapid, over a bed strewn with* immense/ 
djcnsy which it has during the course of ages (»rriid down witir 
from the Himalayas. After a oonise c€ some^ Id? mil6» 
thm^the BhfrilHW and Turai of N^l, passing thioo^<|ine sah 
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forests aftid over a rough stony bed, it enters British territory at 
the extreme north-western corner of the district* It is here 
Joined by the Mohan, and flows south for four miles to its junc- 
tion with the Girwa, below Bharthapur. From this point its 
bed is sandy. It receives the Kheri Sarju on its right bank, a 
short distance above Shitabaghat, but from this point it receives 
no affluents of any importance till it is joined by the Dahawar 
just above Kataighat. This river now carries with it the waters 
of the Sarda or Chauka, owing to a recent change in the course 
of that stream. At the same point it is joined by the Sarju. 
Below Kataighat the river is known as the Ghagra, or Gogra as 
it is frequently spelt. After flowing past the Fakhrpur and 
Hisampur parganas it leaves the district in the extreme south. 
Further details are given in the article on the Ghagra at the end 
of this volume. 

One of the chief affluents of the Kauriala is the Girwa, 
which, as mentioned above, joins the former below Bharthapur. 
This river also rises in Nepal, but unites with the Kauriala at the 
outermost range of hills, debouching at Shisha Pani. Thence it 
i^ain strikes out a course of its own, turning eastwards through 
the low country at the foot of the hills. It carries a volume of 
water equal to that of the Kauriala, and even in the cold weather 
is a rapid-flowing, violent river. It enters the district at the 
extreme north-east point of Dharraanpur, near the village of 
Bazpur, and after flowing in a sinuous course towards the 
south-west past Damdama and Katarnianghat, reaches Bhartha- 
pur. It thus cuts off the northernmost portion of the district 
from the rest — a jungle- clad tract, which comprises the north and 
south Bharthapur forests, and consists almost entirely of govern- 
ment reserve; the only villages are Bharthapur, Bazpur, Dam- 
damt and Katas, and of these Bharthapur alone deserves the 
name of village, the others being mere clearings or cattle stations 
in the forest and are the property of Government. 

The Sarju is somewhat confusing, as it gives its name to 
what are practically two streams. It enters the district under 
the name of Sarju or Babayi in the west of Dharmanpur, near 
the village of Salarpur, a short distance above Murtiha. It; 
'^orms the Nepal boundary for a few miles, and then s^paratea 





tbe Dharmanpur and Nanpara parganas, flowing betwea©; Moti- 
pur and Gupia. Its oourse is exceedingly tortuous ; tjbe general 
direction is at first south-south-east, but from Motipur it turns; , 
duo east, and then south again. It thus follows the edge of the' 
central plateau as far as the tomb of Shah Sajan near Naupara. 
From this point it turns in a south-westerly direction and joins 
the Kauriala above Kataighat. There is a tradition that thn^ 
last .part of its course is artificial, the story going that about 
110 years ago a European merchant trading in timber 
turned the stream into an old channel connected with the 
Kauriala in order to secure more expeditious river transit for 
his logs. At all events, the stream known as the old Sarju 
keeps on close to the bank of the plateau for a considerable 
distance; it then takes a course through the Ghagra lowlands 
for the whole length of the district, and pursues a winding 
course through the Kaisarganj tahsil, passing within a mile of 
Bahraibh. It ultimately falls into the Ghagra at Paska in 
the Gonda district. Its channel can bo distinctly traced as far 
north as Patraia, close to the i)oint where the ^^activo^^ Sarju 
tum westward from the high bank. The current of the new 
Sarju is very strong, and in times of flood it constantly changes 
its course in the soft alluvial soil which it encounters. Its 
deposit is, however, extremely fertile, and, unless the change of 
bed is very sudden, the deserted channel is usually filled up with 
excellent alluvial silt to the level of the old bank. The old 
Sarje^ on the other hand, is very sluggish, and as it receives a 
large amount of surface drainage on its way, it is consequently 
liable to overflow its banks in years of heavy rainfall. 

The Terhi may also, so far as this district is concerned, be 
considered as belonging to the plain of the Ghagra. It rises 
in the Chitaur Tal, about three miles from the town of Bahraich^ 
and flows in a southerly direction close under the edge of the 
plateau. For a short portion of its course it forms the boundary 
between the Hisampur and Gonda parganas, and then .turns 
eastward into the Gonda district. It is an unnavigable, slng^ 
gish| weedy stream, and resembles rather a drain than a 
riyer» A shallow channel of a few hundred yards in length 
conneots the Terhi with the great Baghel TaL 
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B«pti The irho&e valley, as menlidBed above, lies oh the 
ooiiherii side of the central table-4and| enters the di^riot froan 
Nepal near Gholariha in pargana Charda. It has a oourse of about 
61 miles through Bahraich, although the distanoe between 
the point of entry to its exit is only half that amount 
in a direct line. It is a very sinuous stream, its channel being 
a succession of loops and sharp bends. After entering the 
district it again turns back to the Nepal border, cutting off 
the village of Bhagra. Thence it flows south from Eakardari, 
forming for a few miles the boundary between the parganas of 
Bhinga and Charda. Below Nawada Bhojpur it enters the former 
pargana and runs in a succession of curves past the town of Bhinga, 
its general direction being south-south-east. Near Bhinga it turns 
to the east as far as the pargana boundary, where it again bends 
southwards through Ikauna. From Narain Jot, on the road from 
Ikauna to Laohhmanpur Bazir, it separates Bahraich from Gonda, 
leaving the district at Dengra J ot, five miles east of Ikauna. 

Sain and The chief affluents of the Bapti are the Kain and the 

SJeT Blmkla. The former comes from the Tulsipur tarai and is fed 
by the Hathikund and numerous other streams; it joins the 
Bapti below Bhinga at Laohhmanpur Gurpurwa. The Bhakla is 
a stream which originates in the Nepal tarai and flows for a con- 
siderable distanoe through the district, along the eastern edge of 
the central plateau, at an average distance of four miles west from 
the Bapti. It first skirts the eastern boundary of the Charda 
forest, and then flows throughout the whole length of pargana 
Charda, which it leaves in the extreme south near Mahdewa* 
Then, after forming the western boundary of Bhinga for a short 
..distance, it turns east into the pargana and again south, becoming 
the boundary between Bhinga and Ikauna, and entering the 
lat^ a short distance south of Naubasta. It flows to the north- 
orthe town of Ikauna and joins the Bapti at Dengra Jot 
0^ tiie’ Qonda border. For the lower portion of its course it is 
generally known as the Singh ia. In the dry weather the sti^eiUli 
is fordable at all points, but with a sudden fall of rain it 
been known to rise 20 feet in as many hours. On such ocoe* 
mens its violence is so great that several attempts to bridge the 
itream have failed. 





The lake? and jhils of the district are numerous and 
important as forming the chief source of irrigation. Some of 
them are of great size, notably the well known Baghel Tal neejr 
Payagpur, a fine sheet of water some four and a half miles in 
extent. This lake, like several others in the Ghagra valley, 
owes its origin to the action of the river and its tributaries, for 
they must have been scored out at a distant date by a very large 
volume of water. The chief remaining stretches of water of this 
description are the Chitaur Tal near Bahraich, the source of the 
Terhi river, the Ganaur and Anarkali lakes, which each measure 
about 450 acres; and the Nigria jhil of 380 acres. To these 
may be added the Maila Tal of 131 acres near Rchwa, Mae 
Tal of 85 acres in the valley of the Rapti, the Khajwa jhil in 
the north-west of pargana Bhinga, and the 8ita-dohar Tal of 
368 acres, four miles west of Ikauna. The last mentioned owes 
its origin in part to the Buddhist mounds and monuments on its 
banks, the materials of which have all been excavated from the 
lake. There are numerous other lakes and jhils in the Kaisar- 
ganj tahsil and in the parganas of Bahraich and Ikauna. 

The forests of the Bahraich district are of considerable Reierved 
importance. They are situated for the most part along the Nepal 
frontier, and are generally continuations of the tracts of jungle 
included within that territory. . The forests form part of the 
Oudh circle, and are under tlie control of a Deputy Conservator. 

There are three ranges, known as the Motipur, Bhiiiga and 
Charda or Chakia ranges, wdth a total area of 334 square 
miles. 


The Motipur range is the largest, having an area of 183 square Motlpnr, 
miles. It comprises the north and south Bharthapur forests,?”*** 
the Bardia, Amba-Terhi, Ohahalwa, Dharmanpur, Nishangara, 

Doha, and Motipur forests. The north Bharthapur foresi,ji|^j)Bli«rtha- 
bounded on the north by the Nepal frontier from the midstrc^im 
of the Kauriala to the midstream of the Girwa. This lipe 

by the two frontier settlements of Kates and Bazpur. 

It extends from the village of Bharthapur on the south along 
the Girwa river to the Nepal frontier on the east and al(mg,thQ 
Kauriala to Nepal on the west. The south Bharthapur forest runs 
) of that name along the Kauriala to ite junction 
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with the Girwa in the south. The Girwa forms its boundary on 
the east as far as the south-east of Bharthapur village. The bulk 
of the forest was reserved under notification No. 196 of 1879. 
Portions of the villages of Bazpur and Damdama were added 
in 1887,* and Kates in 1891.t The total area of this forest is 
22,369 acres or 35 square miles. 

Bardfa The Bardia forest is bounded on the north and north-west 

forest. Girwa river and on the north-east by a lino running 

from the Girwa along the Nepal frontier as far as pillar No. 81. 
The south-eastern boundary extends from the Nepal border to the 
north-easterly trijunctioii of the villages of Bardia, Faqirpuri, 
and the Rori nala. The south-western boundary runs from 
this point, past the villages of Faqirpuri, Bardia, and Amba to 
the Girwa. This forest has an area of 3,475 acres and was 
reserved in 1879 J; but subsequent additions, including a part 
of Faqirpuri, -were made in 1893. § 

The Amba Terhi forest is a fair-sized tract lying between the 
forest villages of Amba and Bishanpur on the east, and Terhi, Bichia, 

^ and Bhawaiiipur on the west. To the south the boundary is 

that of the Nishangara forest, a line running along the high 
bank from the south-east of Bishanpur to the south-east of Terhi. 
The area is 4,624 acres, of which 1,902 acres were originally 

reserved in 1879 together with the other forests, Bhawanipur 

and parts of Bichia and Terhi were added in 1891,f and parts 
of Amba and Bishanpur two years latcr.§ 

Obfthalwa The Chahalwa forest is a largo stretch of country bounded 
forest. north and west by the Girwa river, which thus separates 

it from the north and south Bharthapur. To the east lie 
Amba-Terhi and Nishangara, On the east the boundary is 
the high bank from the north of Nishangara to the south-west 
corner of Terhi, past the villages of Bichia and Bhawanipur, 
It is bounded on the south by Chahalwa, Barkharia, Chaparia, 
Matehi, llampur'wa, Harharpur, and • Nishangara. The total 
reserved area is 17,081 acres, of wdiich the greater part was taken, 
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;over in 1879. Part of Lohra was reserved in 1887^ and 
Dhakia and Jamunia added in ISOl.f 

The Dharmanpur forest is a compact block, lying to the Dbarmsa' 
south of the Chahalwa and to the west of the Nisliangara forests, fo^rwt. 
Its northern boundary is the lino from Sujauli through Ram« 
purwa and Harharpur to Nishaiigara. The eastern boundary 
runs from Nishangara along the borders of the lauds of Dhar- 
manpiir and Harkhapur down to Somri Ghatahi. On the south 
and south-west it is bounded by the course of the Kauriula as it 
ran in 1867, and on the west by the jungle villages of Kathau- 
tia and Bagiiliha, which lie between the forest and the present 
Kauriala. The total area is 10,039 acres. It was reserved in 
1879 with the rest of the range, the later additions being Khar- 
khanwa in the centre of the forest and a portion of Baguliha 
attached in 1891. f 

The Nishangara forest is the largest of the range, having a NUhaa- 
total area of 25,907 acres, and has remained unaltered since forest, 
1879. It lies to the east and north-east of Dharmanpur, along 
the Nepal frontier from pillar No. 81 to the village of Salarpiir 
on the Sarju, and thence to Murtiha. Its southern boundary is 
the sectional road from Murtiha to the junction of the villages 
of Semri Malraala and Dharmanpur. From pi liar No. 81, where 
it touches the Bardia forest, tlie Iwundary runs south-west along 
the high bank of the Girwa past Faqirpuri and Bishanpur 
to Terhi, marching for a portion of the distance with the 
Amlm-Terhi forest. From the south-west corner of Terhi 
it runs along the high bank to Nishangara and Dharman- 
pur. 

The Motipur forest forms a southern continuation ; 

Nishangara. It is 17,658 acres in area and was reserved in 1879. 

Its western boundary runs down the high bank, past the villages 
of Somri Malmala, Majhaon, Bamhania Phata, Gaiigapur, 

Birghat, Urra, and Nainihan to the south-east of Pitnaha. 

Thence it goes north-east to Ainchua, and north, in an in*egul8r 
Kne, to Motipur, Hasulia, Mahadowa, Gaura Dhanauli, Kakraha, 
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Nidhipurwa, Chitlahua, and Ghumnabharo to Murtiha on the 
Nepal frontier. 

Poba for- The Doha forest lies in the south-west of pargana Dharman- 
pur. Its western boundary is the course taken by the Kauriala 
in 1867. It extends from Baijha, a small village to the south 
of Semri Ghatahi, on the north to Majhra and Naubana on the 
south. Its eastern boundary marches with the villages of Urra, 
Madhiiapur, and Puraina. It is a poor bit of forest, consisting 
chiefly of khair trees, grass, and jhau or tamarisk. It was 
reserved in 1879, and a small addition was made in 1891. 
The area of this forest is 7,261 acres. 

Charda- The Charda or Chakia range lies within the parganas of 
range, Naiipara and Charda, and consists of a few detached blocks, known 

as the Charda, Chakia, Babayi, and Kharaincha forests. The 
Chakia largest of those is the Chakia forest, which lies in the extreme 

forofit " ' 

north of Nanpara. On the north-east it extends along the 
Nopal border, beginning from a point between pillars 51 and 62, 
near the village of Bhagwanpur, to pillar 35, on the borders of 
the village of Sheopur Mahranian, On the west the boundary 
runs from Bhagwanpur past Paunda, Bakhari, and Sarra Kalan 
to Pararia. Thence it goes south-east to Siingwa Kharaincha, 
Bisraingaon, and Bharaha. The southern boundary is formed by 
the villages of Aiitahua, Masjidia, Bijapur, and Madhopur 
Nidhauna, which adjoins Sheopur. The forest has a total area of 
14,663 acres. It was first reserved in 1879, under the same 
notification as Motipur, but subsequent additions were made in 
1896, when Garibagaon was included.* 

Kharain- The Khar.aincha forest is a small detached block lying 
forest* close to the southern borders of Chakia, and consisting of 606 
acres, which were reserved in 1879. It is bounded on the north- 
and oast by the lands of Bisramgaon, on the north-west by 
Kharaincha, and on the south-west by Jogani an. 

The Babayi forest is a tract of 8,695 acres, which was 
reserved at the same time as Chakia and Kharaincha. It lies 
close to Motipur, and adjoins the {orest of that name on the 
south-east. It consists of a long and narrow strip running 
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from north to south in the Nanpara pargana. The forest was 
reserved with the others in 1879. It is bounded on the north 
by the villages of Ainchiia, Parwani Gaurlii, and Kundwa. 

Its western boundary rims from Ainchiia along the high bank 
to the end of the Motipiir forest, as far as Patraha, and 
thence along tho western borders of Balsiiighpnr and Nausar 
Gumathia. From that point it bends westward along the south 
of the last named village to Gulariha, Jagtapur, and Danlatpur. 

The southern bonniiary is formed by the villages of Bela 
Gulariha, Barulia, Bhawaniapiir, and Banghusri. The eastern 
Ixaindary runs fairly straight from south to north, ]>ast Chan- 
danpur, Pakaria, Diwan, llansupiir Kajapur, Gulra, and 
Gaighat. 

The Charda forest lies far away from the others to the west Charda 
of Charda. It consists of a compact bloek of 8,539 acres in 
extent, and is bounded on the north by tlio Nepal frontier from 
Gulaklih on the west, between pillars 28 and 27, to Gulariiia on 
tlio east, between pillars 21 and 23. On the east the boundary 
skirts the villages of Gulariha, Phultikra, Majhgawan, Badedih, 
Kewaldih, Nawagaon, Bhatpurwa, and Soii|)ur. The southern 
boundary is formed by the villages of Baraigaoii, Sheopur, and 
Ajudhiujot. Thence it runs north along Molaumdih and again 
west by Bhagatj)urwa. On the west the forest is hounded by 
Puraiua, Kuti Nanakshah, Jokliangaon, Khairanian, Nataigaon, 
and Gulaklih. The forest was reserved originally in 1879, but 
subsequent additions were made in 1897.’*' 

ThcBhinga range consists of four forests, known asBhinga, BhinKa 
Kakardari, Sonpathri, and Gabbapur. It has a total area 
109 square miles, and, with the exception of Bhinga, lies in 
the tarai country along the Nepal border. The northernmost 
is Kakardari, which occupies the extreme north of pargana Kakarda 
Bhinga. It has a total area of 10,661 acres, and was reserved 
with Motipur and Charda in 1879. Its boundary runs from 
Kakardari on the north along the Nepal frontier in a south- 
easterly direction, but the forest only touches the frontier 
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from pillar No. 12 to pillar No. 11, as there are several 
small intervening villages — Tarsama, E^hardaria/ Asnehria, 
Shankarnagar, and Bhartha-Roshangarh. Frona the last village 
it turns southwards from the frontier, and runs past Shahpur- 
Purwa-Sheodin and Hempiir to Rampur. The south-eastern 
boundary is tlio section road from Ranipur to Chahlua, which 
separates Kakardari from the Bhinga forest. * The western 
boundary runs from Chahlua to Kakardari, past the villages 
of Patjia, Lalpnr-Mahri, Bhartha-Belharia, Machhrihwa, 
Rampur-Kakra, Jankinagar, Rampur-Jabdi, Bahadurpur, 
Muhammadpur, Dharia, Jjachhmanpur, Bhagwanpur, and 
Dayali. 

Bhinga The Bhinga forest joins Kakardari on the south-east, and 
occupies the centre of the pargana. Its boundary runs from 
Chahlua on the north-west in an irregular line past Urga, 
Tandwa, Pura Kheri, Bankatua, Bhinga, and Banghusra. Thence * 
it turns east, along the northern borders of Chakwa, Rehli- 
Bishanpur, and Shivajot on the right bank of the Kain, and 
on beyond the river to Kapripur. Tlie eastern boundary lies 
a short distance beyond the Kain, and skirts the villages of, 
Gandhi, Kusaiiibha, Khariawanpurwa, Chaipurwa, Kuwan Nar, 
and Birpur where the Ghola uadi joins the Kain. The north- 
eastern boundary is formed by Siijauli, Gulra, Ganeshpiir, Ban- 
ghusri, Soiipur, Kurpurwa, Ramnagar, Tendwa,und Husainpur 
which adjoins Ranipur. The forest, as originally constituted 
in was at first known by the name of Ponsonbyganj. It 
had then an area of ^7,025 acres, or 42 square miles, but has 
been subseipiontly increased by 1,140 acres taken from all the 
bordering villages in 1901.* 

.Gabbapur The Gabbapur and Stuipathri forests lie in the Tulsipur 
pargana, to the north of the road from Tulsipur to Nepalganj. 
They practically divide the pargana between them, Gabbapur 
lying to the north and Sonpathri to the east. They are separ- 
ated by the road cut from the foot of the hills from pillar No. 72 
near Bhainsahi-gaurhi to Sohelwa. They were both reserved 
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with the re&t of tTSo; range in 1879.* Gabbapur has an area 
of 17,920 aoreSi It is bounded on the north-west by Nepal, the 
frontier running from Madargarh near Bhagaura Tal to the 
foot of the hills. The Nepal frontier also forms the northern 
and north-eastern boundary as far as the Soholwa road. The 
line is cut and marked with pillars by Captain Samuels, according 
to the demarcation of Colonel Mac Andrew and Colonel Siddh- 
manSingh, The southern boundary runs from Madargarh and 
Bhagaura to Sohelwa, past the villages of Bankati, Bachkhawa, 
Bilaspur, Gabbapur Khurd, Motipiir, Lohti, Bamhni, Gabbapur 
Kalan, and Ahladiiagar. 

The Sonpathri forest, which has an area of 12,800 acres, is Sonpathr 
a continuation of this tract, extending to the Ilathikund nala, *®^^*^* 
which separates the Bahraich and Gouda districts. Its northern 
boundary is the Nepal frontier, as represented by Captain Sam- ' 
iiels^ line. The southern boundary is formed by the villages of 
Sohelwa, Bliagwanpur, Takhar, Ghugwa Kalan, Mcndkia, and 
Patkauli. 

These forests were originally administered under the waste History, 
land rules, but wore declared to bo state forests in 1861. 

Prior to the year 18GS the forests seem to have l)een loft pretty 
much to themselves. The conservancy was entrusted mainly to 
native agency; but such supervision resulted in little but a 
lax discharge of duties and confused accounts. In 1868 a 
regular staff was appointed. The conservancy was as strict os 
possible in view of the existence of the rights of grazing and the 
‘‘three-mile rule,” by which all residents within that distance 
were allowed to cut the unreserved woods for private use. < 

On the 28th of February 1879, the forests wore reserved 
and declared to bo free of rights. The primary object being 
the preservation and improvement of the forests, both on 
account of their influence on the rainfall and drainage and 
also for their economic value, we have first to consider two 
intimately connected subjects of great importance — the protection 
of the forests from fire, and the regulation of claims on 
the part of the neighbouring villagers to forest produce and 
grazing. 


* Notification No. 196 of February 28, 1879. 
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Fire protection was introduced «ver the whole division^ 
with the etception of the grazing areas, between 1876 and 1885* 
The chief measures adopted are the annual burning of interior 
and exterior grass lands, the cleamng of interior firelines, and 
the employment of a^special staff of watchers during the hot 
weather. The results have boon markedly successful : in many 
years there has been a complete absence of fires, and very few 
serious conflagrations have at any time occurred. 4% 

The forests may bo divided into two classes, the one compris- 
ing those areas in which valuable tree forest predominates and 
whore strict preservation from fire and cattle is advisable from 
an economic point of view, and the other of areas which consist 
mainly of 'grass jungle and aro only of value as pasture lands. 
Under the former head wo have the Bhinga and Chakia-Charda 
ranges, and more than half of I^Iotipur; and under the latter, the 
remainder of Moti])ur, umounting t'> 57,0.31 acres. The grazing 
areas are open grass lands with scattered trees and ])atchcs of 
the forest of inferior spofdes. To this cause t he success attained 
in protection may lie largely attrilaited, as also to the fact that 
the surrounding population is law-abiding and not unduly 
aggrieved by the forest rules. Ever since the reservation of tho 
forests, the (juostion of the concessions to bo granted to tho 
adjoining villages has been a subject of constant discussion, %s 
is only natural in the |)vo.-eiice of two conflicting interests. The 
matter was first taken up in IvSTO by Ca])tain Wocxl, tho Conser- 
vator of Forests, and Captain Pitcher of till Oudh Commission. 
The latter submitted a report, which was not, however, signed 
by Captain AVood, but which was taken as tho liasis of the orders 
issued in Resolution No. 441 of tho 7th of May, 1879|i!;by which 
villagers residing within three miles of tho forest were given 
polos of tho iin reserved species free for building purposes, as 
well as thatching grass and sal timlicr for ploughs and wells, 
i^addition to grazing at half rates. In 1S04 these lilieral concos-f 
8 ions had become such a bunion on tho forests that the Conser- 
vator addressed Govornmont on the subject, submitting 
exhaustive report iii which ho stated wbit had h8p()ened in eiic]||^ 
village. Tho result was that many villages, which had never 
made use of thei^ privileges, were struck off the list, and a 
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gw^ng innovatimi was isitioduoed eiraoting payment for timber 
and thstching^graas at one^third of the ordinary ratea In 1897 
the iiieutenant^Geveruor ordered a fresh enquiry oonsequent on a 
report of the Deputy Commissioner sotting forth certain hard*- 
ships resulting from these riilos^ and visited the forests in person 
in the following year. The orders then passed, together with a 
review of the past history of the subject, were embodied in a 
naalution of Grovemment.* 

The concessions then made were somewhat more liberal than 
those of 1894, while a now and very important feature w^as 
introduced by the ruling that the Forest Department is to 
make no enquiry as to the disposal of the produce whou once it 
haa been handed over, tlie sale of produce obtained under the 
concessions having hitherto been illegal. 

The above remarks do not apply to the Sohelwa forest, the Sohelira, 
case of which is exceptional, us it borders on the estates of the 
Maharaja of Balrampur, who was formerly given a large area 
of forest in satisfaction of the claims of liis tenantry to forest 
produce. The question of concessions to the villagers of this 
estate was dealt with separately, and special orders were isstied in 
1899.t The final stop >vas the embodying of all the orders 
passed in one set of rules notified in the Provincial Gazette 
under soctiou 79 of the Indian Forest Act.J; 

When the forests, wore regularly reserved, the fifst consid- Dcrntrca* 
eration was the demdtcjition of boundaries. Except in the case 
of the grazing areas, %e boundary taken was generally the edge 
of the forest, and it was shown by mounds and posts, with a 
connecting ditch in places. The wooden posts have now been 
replaced monolitiis, and the complicated boundary lines have 
been straightened by a series of exchanges with the neighbour- 
ing landowners, the last of which was completed in 1903. Next 
in importance comes the question of excluding cattle, since no 
iireas in which grazing is allowed can be expected U) yield# 
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regular outturn of timber without deterioration. The b&U 
bearing areas were^ for the most part, closed to grazing 
from the first, except in Ohakia, where they remained open till 
1886, and where the right is still exercised over considerable 
tracts. Otherwise th|p have been few alterations. All closed 
forests are demarcati^ by lines 15 feet broad with a special 
pattern of monolith ev^ry 10 chains. 

Each range is in charge of a ranger, with a staff of foresters, 
forest-guards and muharrirs, and the whole, which constitutes 
the Bahraich forest division, is administered by a gazetted 
Forest .Officer, with headquarters at Bahraich, under the direc- 
tion of the Conservator of Forests, Oudh Circle. All questions 
affecting the district administration are dealt with through 
the Deputy Commissioner. There are three small villages in 
the Motipur range under the management of the Forest Officer 
and six larger villages of the same range, with an area of 8,273 
acres, are under the management of the Deputy Commissioner. 
The latter area is treated as a reserved forest, and the District 
Officer has the powers of a Conservator within the village boun- 
daries. 

In the tree- forest areas, sdl (Shorea rolmdixi) is the predomi- 
nating species. It is never found alone, but is everywhere 
accompanied by many other trees. The most noticeable of these 
are tun ( Cedrela toona )j mahua ( Barsia latifdia ), haldu ( 
eordifdia), asna (Termincdia tomerUosa), dhao (Anogeisam 
latifdia)f bargad (Ficiba bengalensis), tendu (Diospyroa mdan^ 
o(tylon)f bel (^gle Tmrmdoa), asidh (Lageratroemia parvijlora), 
kajrauta (Milinuaa vdutina), (Odiiui wodier), painar 

(Buchanania latifdia ), kumbhi ( Careya arhorea ) and agai (Bd- 
linia pentagyrui )• Besides these there are many shnibs, such as 
dudhi, aonla, rohni, kasraimt, karaunda, and chitahna, all of 
which are of some value. On clay soils asna generally takes 
the place of sdl. Throughout the aii forests blanks are com- 
mon, usually on lowlying ground, while here and there are 
areas of considerable extent which are altogether unfavourable 
to the growth of s^L Climbers are numerous, especially the 
moral n or elephant creeper (Bauhinia vahlii), the mandh ffifit- 
Idha aurieviotta), both of w'hich do much damage to young sfil 







growth^ and the aila ( Ocmlpina aepiceria). All these spooies alao 
ooour in forests from which sil is absent, and there are a few 
trees peculiar to certain localities. Thus we fiud large quantities 
ofshisham (Dalbergia latifolia), khait (Acacia catechu)^ and 
semal (Bomhax raalabaricum) on lowlyijM[ alluvial lands, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of the^Gfirwa and Kauriala. 

The jaman (Eugenia jamhoUtna) grows along the banks of 
streams and on moist ground ; while on the poorer soils wo 
find dhak (Butea froiuioaa) aud kusum (Scldeichera 

The whole management of the forest has been regulated by Working, 
working plans since 1893 in the Motipur and Bhinga ranges^ 
and since 1895 in Chakia-Charda. Previously the measures 
adopted w'ore chiefly of a protective nature, fellings being con- 
fined to the removal of dead or dying trees and to the sale of a 
few mature green trees under the direct supervision of the 
Forest Officer. In Charda alone there were systematic fellings 
from 1888 to 1895. At the same time, the development of the 
forest was being steadily carried on by the laying out of a very 
complete system of roads and fire line-*, and by the construction 
of wells and quarters for the officers and skiff. The working 
plans prescribe Absolute rest for all forests open to grazing, and 
provide for improvement fellings in the closed forests extend- 
ing over a period of 15 years. In this way all mature and 
inferior material is removed wherever the density of the 
growth permits, thus improving the quality of the growing stock 
and paving the way for treatment by selection fellings. Those 
prescriptions have been steadily followed, except in Bhinga, 
where the stock consists almost entirely of old trees which it was 
essential to retain as seed-bearers. In the sAl forests natural 
reproduction is solely relied on, with the assistance of supple- 
mentary "cleanings” or removal of inferior trees and shrubs. 

Planting would be very costly and the chances of success 
remote. In Charda light improvements in the open forests and 
coppice fellings for closed areas are prescribed, 00 trees per 
•ere being left as standards to shelter the young growth and to 
provide timber for the future. 

SAl and shisham alone poesess an unfailing market at proAoee, 
remunerative rates ; large sound logs, even of inferior quality, w ill 
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always fetch eight annas per cubic foot : whereas the best asna is 
sold at two annas six pies, and other species at one anna three pies. 
Of the latter, haldu alone finds a ready sale in the form of logs, 
hut the sap-wood of the dhao tree is extensively used for cart 
axles. At the present time the demand by contractors is sufficiently 
great to obviate the necessity for any departmental operations. 
Trees are marked for felling in the prescribed areas, and each 
area is divided into plots, the right to exploit the trees in each 
plot being put up to auction. The purchaser then fells the trees 
himself, and pays at fixed rates for all produce removed. This 
is known as the monopoly system, and is a compromise between 
the two former systems, of wh ich the one was the sale of plots 
for a lump sum, and the other payment by volume of outturn 
only. The timber was formerly exported by the rivers, the 
Kauriala, Sarju and Rapti, all of which are suitable for floating. 
They are still used largely, but the constnictioii of the Katar- 
nianghdt lino in 1897 has brought about a revolution in this 
direction, tlie railway being extensively used by Cawnpore 
merchants, who purchase the timber from the contractors at the 
depfits. It is also employed for exporting fuel for brick kilns 
to Gonda, Bahraich and elsewhere. The minor forest produce is 
sold by auction for lump sums. The principal items are grasses, 
mahua flowers, hides, s61 bark, honey and canes. 

The average receipts for the three years ending 1874 were 
Rs. 33,219 with a net profit of Rs. 20,043. These figures showed 
an enormous improvement on 1867, when the old system prevailed 
and the income was only Rs. 7,432. In- 1868 the beneficial results 
of the improved administration were at once noticeable, the profits 
rising to Rs. 21,302. At the present time, the ordinary net 
income from the Bahraich forests is about Rs. 45,000. In 1908 
it was no less than Rs. 98,832, but this included an extraordinaiy 
item of over Ra. 40,000 realized by the sale of trees on lands that 
were deforested. The average receipts for 1902 and 1903 were 
Rs. 68,220 from the sale of timber and fuel, excluding special 
operations, Rs. 7,000 from minor forest produce, Rs. 30,500 from 
grazing dues, and Rs. 6,500 from drill timber and miscellaneous 
objects. The average expenditure was Rs. 22,700 for establish- 
ment and Rs. 30,000 for conservancy^v. 
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Besides these GovernmeDt forests^ there is seattered about Pr(?aii 
the district a large area of forest and wooded jungle land which *®'****' 
lemains in the hands of private proprietors. The largest and 
most valuable of these forests are the Ikauna jungles of the 
Kapurthala estate, with an area of about 33 square mileSi 
the jungles of the Nawabganj-Aliabad taluqa in pargana 
Cbarda, and of the Nanpara estate in the adjoining pargana of 
Nanpara. The edges of the central plateau, and especially on 
the western side, arc also covered in many places with scrub 
jungle, which affords cover to numerous wild animals. A 
typical instance of such jungle may be seen on the banks of the 
great Baghel Tal in the estate of the Raja of Payagpur. These 
tracts have, as a rule, little timber of any value, but they afford 
excelTent grazing for cattle and constitute a valuable reserve of 
fuel supply for the surrounding villages. The jungle area has 
decrejised very greatly since the annexation, when all Bahraich 
lay desolate from the ravages of the Oiulh Nazims. It scorns, 
however, that the central table-land was mainly jungle till 
about a century ago, as in former times almost all the cultivation 
was confined to the riverain tracts. 

Groves covered in 1001 somewhat over 31 ,600 acres, or 2*3 Qwrw* 
per cent, of the total area of the district. At the first regular 
settlement the area was 30,119 acres, but this had decreased at the 
second regular settlement in 1806 to only 27,525 acres. The 
reason for the decline is not obvious, but it is clear that 
there has been a great improvement in this direction of late 
years. Groves are most common in the pargans of Fakhrpur, 
Bahraich, Hsampur and Nanpara, and the area is smallest 
in Tulsipur, Dharmanpur, Bhinga and Charda, all of which 
possess largo tracts of forest land. The Kaisarganj tahsil has 
aotually and proportionately the largest area of grove lands, 
but the Bahraich *pargaDa8 are fairly well off in this respect. 

The average for Nanpara is very small, but Dharmanpur pose- 
eases the finest mango groves in the district. These were planted 
in the eighteenth century by the Ban jams, who then held the 
pargana. The commonest grove trees are the mango and mahua; 
but in some places groves of shisbam have been recently 
planted. The maliua tpses are frequently a substantial source 
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of income, especially in the Eapurthala and Nawabganj 
estates; 

The tenures of groves fall into two general classes, com- 
prising, in the first place, those cases in which the grove was 
planted by the under-proprietor, while he was in proprietary 
possession of the village, and of which he has retained posses- 
sion ; and secondly, tliose cases in which the grove has been 
planted by a cultivator or under-proprietor subsequent to the 
incorporation of the village in the taluqa. In the first case the grove 
constitutes an integral part of the under-proprietary holding, and 
remains so, whether the grove be maintained as such, or whether 
the land be subsequently brought under cultivation. In the 
second case, the grove remains the property of the planter so 
long as the trees stand, carrying with it the right of grazing and 
Cutting grass; but when the trees fall, the land passes into the 
hands of the zamindar, who alono has the right to cultivate it. 
With regard to groves generally, wo may quote Mr. Boys 
‘^No one of the very few privileges enjoyed by the ordinary 
cultivators has tended more directly to raise their character, or 
rather keep it from sinking lower than it would otherwise have 
done, than tlic possession of these rights in the mango grove^ 
planted by their ancestors. The grove is often held by the very 
poorest of the inhabitants of the village, but the ownership of 
the few trees will remind him that once his family were better 
off, and the remembrance will serve to keep up his sense of 
independence. It is seldom that we find the grove in possession of 
any one but the descendant of the original planter. It may have 
been mortgaged over and over again, but a sale outright seldom 
ooours. The orders that have been issued by the Government^ 
releasing from assessment to land revenue far the larger portioii 
of these grove lands, and the more recent regulations, which 
have the effect of discouraging felling, will do much to secure 
the permanence of this very desirable feeling of pride in hie 
property on the part of the cultivator.” 

The total area of waste land in the district, as distinct 
from groves and culturable waste, is returned at 139480 acres 
<ir 217 square milee. Of this no less than SO^KX) acres or 125 
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square miles are under wator^.the largest areas being 20,000 
acres in Fakhrpur, 13,000 acres in Nanpara, 10,000 acres in 
pargana Bahraicli and over 8,000 acres each in Dharmanpur, 
Hisampur and Ikauna. Of the remainder, some 48,800 acres 
are occupied by village and town sites, roads, railways, build- 
ings and the like, so that the actual barren area is only 
slightly over 10,000 acres or nearly IG square miles. The 
largest proportions are to be found in the parganas of Bhinga, 
Dharmanpur, Nanpara and Fakhrpur, and the least in Tulsi- 
pur, Bahraich and Ikauna. These figures, which are taken 
from the returns of 1309 Fasli, differ greatly from those of the 
old and new settlements, chiefly on account of a different system 
w cultivation. In 1869 the non-assossable area was given as 
189,000 acres, and in 189G the figures wore only taken for the 
temporarily-settled portion of the district. In the latter cage> 
however, the actually barren area is given as 30,522 acres, from 
which it appears that a largo proportion of the land then classi- 
fied as barren is now included under culturablo waste. 

The mineral products of the district are of extremely small Alnonili* 
importance. Its geology exposes nothing but the alluvium of 
the Gangctic plain. Kankar alone deserves mention ; but 
even this is very rare, and its absence accounts for the very 
small length of metalled roads in the district. It is found and 
quarried in the villages of Chitaur and Shahpur Bara in par- 
gana Bahraich, Maina Nawaria in Nanpara, and Amilia and 
Bitauli in Hisampur. The average depth l>elow the ground is 
16 feet. The rate for digging and stacking by the roadside 
varies per lOO.cubic feet from Rs. 4-4 in the case of the Shahpur 
Bara quarry to Rs. 3-8 at Chitaur and Rs. 2-8 at Maina 
Nawaria. The cost of carriage is eight annas a mile. Owing 
to the constantly felt scarcity of kankar, it is probable that tho 
oost will be shortly raised. A small amount of lime is manu- 
factured from kankar by contractors and sells at Rs. 25 (^or 100 
cubic feet. Better lime has to be imported from Cawnpore and 
Uinapur. 

Bricks are manufactured at the district jail and are used 
for all Government buildings and repairs, and are also made 
kcally by contractors. They aro in two qualities, the prioe for 
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the first class being Rs. 8, and for the second Bs. 6-8 per thou- 
sand.. Allahabad tiles have to be imported from Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, and cost Rs. 6 per hundred, while the small country 
tiles, which arc made in the district, cost Rs. 3-8 per thousand. 
Iron-work is all imported, either from Calcutta or Roorkee, 
the average price being Rs. 13 per cwt. The best timber is 
8^1, asna and haldi, which is brought from the forests and 
Nepal. The cost of woodwork in sdl at Bahraich is Rs. 3-8 per 
cubic foot, while asna is Rs. 2 and haldi Re. 1. 
fMina. Owing to the large areas under forest and jungle the fauna of 

the district are numerous and varied. The list includes tigers, 
leopards, wild pig, chital, wolves, bears, hyajnas, sambhar, gond 
oriswamp-de 0 r,nilgai, antelope, pfirha or hog-deer, kakar or bark- 
ing-deer, jackals and foxes. The number of tigers has fallen off 
considerably of late years, owing to the great extension of culti- 
vation both in this district and also across the Nopal border, 
they are now chiefly found in the reserved forests of the 
extreme north and the submontane tracts of pargana Tulsipur. 
Leopards hre much more numerous, but their numbers have 
also largely decreased. From 1868 to 1873 rewards were paid 
for fifty tigers in this district, but this does not include a large 
npjnber of tigers killed for which no rewards were claimed. In 
l869 no loss than thirty-foiu* tigers were accounted for. From 
1895 to 1900 rewards were given for the destruction of 38 tigers 
and tiger cubs, of which 30 were full-grown animals, while a 
few others were killed without any claim being made. The 
greatest numl)er in any one year was eleven in 1898. 

The statement of rewards given for the destruction of 
dangerous animals gives a fairly proportionate idea of their 
Waali* numbers. Ten rupees are paid for a full-grown tiger and five 
for a cub. The amount paid from 1895 to 1900 under this head 
was Rs. 325. The number of leopards killed in the same 
period was 85 and the rewards Rs. 567-8, the rate being Bs. 7 
for a fiill-grown animal and Rs. 2-8 for a cub. The greatest 
number of full-grown leopards killed in any one year was 19 in 
1898. Wolves are not very numerous. The rewards for the 
five years, at the rate of Rs. 6 for a full-grown wolf of either 
aex and Be. 1 for a cub, were Rs. 262; but of these only 32 



obtain^ the full sum. Rewards axe also paid for bei^s at the 
rate of Bs. S and Be. 1-8 ; for hyeenas at Bs. 2 and eight annas ; 
and for wild dogs on the same scale, a rule specially extended 
to Bahraich, but the returns are blank for the five years ending 
1901. Man-killing tigers appear to be practically/unknown 
here, and no special rewards have been offered for any such 
animal. Leopards occasionally do some damage. In 1900 a 
leopard which got into a houso mauled six men, of whom four 
died from blood-poisoning. The animal was shut up in the 
house and then wounded with a gun, and the men were clawed 
in their attempts to finish it off. They refused, however, to go 
hospital. 

Rewards are not given for the destruction of other animals Other 
which, though not harmful to life, do a great deal of damage to 
the crops. Cultivation is always precarious for this reason in 
the neighbourhood of the forests. Pig, nilgai and chital are '‘ 
the worst offenders. The amount of injury caused by nilgai in 
some parts is astonishing ; they not only devour large quantitiea 
of the standing corn, but damage a great deal more by lying 
down on it. Mention should also be made of the wild cattle, 
known as hangaUaf which are found ki the jungles of Nanpara 
and Bhinga. They are apparently not indigenous, but are the 
descendants of stray domestic cattle which have gradualljf 
become wild. They are fine animals, but are quite useless, and 
indeed do great damage to the crops, so that the cultivators 
have to fence their fields with hedges of sticks for protection. 

The offspring of a wild bull and a domestic cow is said to be 
very shy, difficult to break and less hardworking than home- 
bred animals. 

Snakes are fairly common throughout the district, and SaakW^I 
rewards are paid for their destruction in the municipal towns. 

The number killed from 1895 to 1900 was 745 and the amount 
of rewards Bs. 21. The average number of deaths from snake- 
, bite and wild animals for the ten years ending 1900 was 115 
[ annually. In 1874 it was estimated at 145. 

The cattle of the district have a considerable reputation, Boaisi^ 
bat Mr. Boys in his Settlement Beport* considered it to bo ^***^* 
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undeserved. He writes: The Bahraioh district is generally 
credited with a source of wealth of which I have in vain sought 
for any trace, viz, the Nanpara breed of cattle* The less said 
about this famous breed the better, for the cattle of the Nanpara 
district are as wretchedly small and weak as those of any other 
part of Oudh. In the Khairigarh ilaqa, however, on the other 
side of the river, opposite Nanpara and Dharmanpur, the class 
of cattle is very fine, and it is possible that some of these bul« 
looks coming from the north vid Nanpara have obtained for that 
place a name which it does not deservfe. The Khairigarh 
animals are deservedly famous and are thoroughly appreciated 
in this district, to which numbers are annually brought by well- 
to-do cultivators who themselves visit Khairigarh to make their 
purchases. A couple of young steers of this breed will cost as 
much as Rs. 60 to Rs. 80, while three years Old will cost fully 
Eb. 120 the yoke.” The district-bred cattle vary in strength 
and quality according to the nature of the country. In the 
south they are very poor, but they improve in the north, and 
especially beyond the Sarju. There is a true Nanpara breed, 
a small, active and enduring animal, raised in the open pastures 
and seldom stall-fed. Animals of pure Nanpara descent are 
now, however, rare, as the cattle in that tahsil have generally a 
decided strain of the Khairigarh and Dhaur^ra breeds, which 
are undoubtedly superior. Another well-known local breed is 
the Risia, found along the stream of that name. The bullocks, 
though of small size, are cheap and excellent animals for agri- 
cultural work. At the present time a pair of ordinary plough- 
bullocks cost from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per head; but if of such mae 
and strength as to bo suitable for road work, a pair will cost 
from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100. Male buffaloes fetch about Rs. 15 and 
females about Rs. 25.* 

A considerable amount of cattle-breeding is, however, carried 
on in this district, where the large areas of grazing land cflbr 
exceptional facilities. At the first regular settlement the num* 
ber of plough-cattle was estimated at 223,518, and the num- 
ber of ploughs at 132,420. This gives less than two head of 

* Se« Bulletin Ko. 2, of the Department of Land Records and Agrieilltilie, 
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cftfctle per plough; but the ciroumstanoe was explained the 
fact that in this district many thousand head of cattle are driven 
off at the end of the harvest to the northern forest tracts for 
grazing, and thus escaped registration at the time. It is not aii 
uncommon custom for a cultivator to sell his cattle at the end of 
the season and to buy fresh when the next ploughing comes round. 

At the last settlement the estimated number of plough-cattle was 
192,530, and the number of ploughs 97,113. This was considered 
as sufficient by the Settlement Officer, as there is much spade 
cultivation, and a common practice of lending and borrowing 
cattle exists among the cultivators. The figures are, however, 
probably much below the mark. In August 1899 a regular 
census was taken of the live-stock, ploughs and carts in the dis* 
trict. The returns show a total of 294,732 bulls and bullocka 
and 28,355 male buffaloes. The number of ploughs was given as 
135,398 and carts 10,690, which gives 238 animals for every 100 
ploughs, a fairly high proportion. Young^stock numbered about 
229,000, a higher figure than in any other district of Oudh save 
Oonda, and the high proportion borne to the adult stock is an 
illustration of the amount of breeding carried on hero. 

The number of cows in 1899 was stated as about 291,000 Cowi. 
and cow buffaloes nearly 93,000, These figures are proportion- 
ately very high and point to the facts that Bahraich is not only 
a breeding district, as is the case wherever the number of cows 
approaches or exceeds the number of bulls and bullocks, but also 
has a large ghi industry, the unusual number of cow bu&loes 
being an important factor in this connection. 

Of the other domestic animals few are of any importance, 

The district possesses an exceptionally large number of goat»,tb6«p 
estimated at 180,000 in 1899— a figure which is only exceeded 
by Sitapur of all the Oudh districts. Sheep, too, are fairly 
numarous, numbering nearly 59,000, Part^bgarh alone showing 
a higher figure. They are both kept for wool, for food and for 
penning on the land. They are mostly imported from Ne|^l, 
where sheep are reared in large quantities. Horses and poniee 
Bho are numerous, the number being returned at about 17,000, 
a fairly high proportion, but the figures are not capable of check 
mr worth disqoiwiom The best breed of ponies is the Xahghaa 





ot Nepal, most of them ooming from Tulsipur in Gond*, whim 
large numbers are sold at the Debi Patan Fair. 

Cattle disease is seldom, if ever, absent from the district. 
The returns are always inaccurate, but they serve as a fair 
guide to show the prevalence of the different diseases. Rin- 
derpest, foot-and-mouth disease and anthrax carry off a number 
of victims yearly. The average number of deaths recorded 
from 1893 to 1902 is 730, and of these 628 died of rinderpest, 
78 of foot-and-mouth disease, and 26 of anthrax. There was a 
fearful epidemic of rinderpest in 1895, ‘when nearly 6,000 animals 
were recorded as having died from this cause. Other outbreaks 
occurred in 1900 and 1901. Foot-and-mouth disease and 
anthrax are constant factors in cattle mortality, the worst years 
being 1896, 1899 and 1901. The Nanpara tahsil suffers most 
as a rule, but the average for Kaisarganj is very nearly the same j 
in Bahraich, the recorded mortality is about one-third less, from 
which it would appear that disease is most prevalent in the 
lowlying tracts. The District Board employs a Veterinary 
Assistant for the purpose of combating cattle disease. 

M The district is well situated for the monsoon rains, lying in 

the path of the Bengal current, and the winter rains, owing to 
its proximity to the hills, rarely fail. No doubt, too, the large 
areas of forest in Bahraich exert a benehoial effect upon the 
rainfall. There is consequently very little danger of drought 
in any part of the district, and the years of abnormally deficient 
rainfall are much fewer than in the southern parts of Oudh. 
Rain-gauges are maintained at the three tahsil headquarters 
of Bahraich, Nanpara and Kaisarganj. The average fall of 
rain for the whole district during the year 1891 to 1901 wis 
47*13 inches. As is only to be expected, it was greatest in 
the Nanpara tahsil, which had an annual average of 49*4^ 
inches, owing in all probability to its more northern position 
and to the large proportion of forest-covered land. Bahraioh 
had an average of 46*78 inches, and Kaisarganj in the south 
46*18 inches. These figures may be taken as closely approxi*- 
mating to the general average of the district, as for the ten 
years ending in 1876, the average was 46*89 inches. At that 
time, however, the greatest fall was recorded in the Eaiauganj 
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tttiisil, which had an avmge of 48*85 inches ; next cam 
Nanpara, with 46*8 inches and lastly Bahraioh, with 45*04 inches. 

During the last ten years the variations have been consid* Yaria- 
erable, but there has never been any great deficiency. The 
lowest fall was in 1891, when the average was 34*45 inches. 

Next come 1899 and 1900, with 35*14 inches and 35*94 inches 
respectively. The lowest average fail recorded at any time was 
24 ipches in 1864. Other years of scanty rainfall were 1860, 
a famine year in most parts of India, with 31 inches; and 1873, 
with 32*3 inches, when Considerable scarcity was felt in the 
eastern districts of the United Provinces. On the other hand, 
the district has much more to fear from an excessive rainfall. 

In 1894, a year of general floods throughout the north of India^ 
the recorded rainfall of the Bahraich district was 72*35 inches, 
Nanpara receiving no less than 86*07 inches. Still greater 
were the falls of 1870 and 1871, when the district averages Were 
79*3 and 74*6 inches respectively. In the former year no less 
than 87*6 inches fell at Eorasar, the then headquarters of the 
southern tahsil. 

The district is seldom visited by natural calamities. Oalami 
Famines will be dealt with separately in the following chapter. 

As a rule, the district is not liable to suffer so much from 
drought as from excessive rainfall, and floods are more to 
be feared than a failure of the seasonal rains. Such floods 
ftre of course confined to the lowlying tracts, but are seldom of 
much consequence. During the fifteen years ending 1903, on 
only one occasion was a suspension of the revenue necessitated. 

Thi^ occurred in 1897, when the kharif revenue, to the extent 
of Bs. 1,736 was postponed till the following spring in one 
village of Hisampur on account of floods on the Gliagra. HaiU 
atorms occasionally visit the district, but their effects are merely 
local and seldom serious. 

In point of climate the district assimilates in some poinhi oUamte. 
to Bengal. The temperature is certainly cooler by seyeral 
degrees than that of districts south of the Ghagra ; but the air, 
os a ml^ is more laden with moisture, and is therefore not so 
faraoiiig. Like Gonda, the district has a very bad reputation 
Iritk 1 ^ and frequently Government servants evince great 
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relootanee to Berve in these parts^ and in former days, at any 
rate, they considered both Gonda and Bahraich as penal settle- 
ments. It does not appear, however, that the climate is bad for 
Europeans ; the cold weather is delightful ; though the rains, 
as in all submontane tracts, are undoubtedly feverish and 
unhealthy. The prevailing winds are from the east, and even when 
in Bara Banki the hot blasts are blowing steadily from the west, 
the wind in Bahraich presses up from the south-east. ' 

Health. The vital statistics are given in the appendix to this 
volume j* but in this connection it mdst bo remembered that the 
death-rate from 1891 to 1900 is deduced from the figures of the 
1891 census, so that the actual rate for several years is consid- 
erably below the figure given. Even so, it is not very high, 
the average for the eleven years ending 1902 being only 37*47 
per mille. The highest rates were 49*68 in 1892 and 39*24 in 
1899, but in the latter case, for the reason given above, the 
apparent rate is considerably in excess of the real. The lowest 
recorded death-rates were 25*78 per mille in 1893 and 26*29 
in 1901, the normal rate being probably not much more than 30, 
which in itself is sufficiently illustrative of the general health 
of the district. 

DiBeMes. As is only to bo expected from the lowlying position of 
the district, and the large areas of forest and tarai land, mala- 
rial fever is responsible for by far the greatest number of 
deaths. It varies in its intensity from year t(f year and is most 
severe in seasons of heavy rainfall. Thus in 1894, an unusually 
wet season in all parts of the provinces, the deaths from fever 
were very high, the number being 30,746, or 79 per cent, of the 
total mortality. An equally high figure was reached in 1892, 
a very unhealthy year, but the proportion was much smaller. 
The lowest mortality was observed in 1898 and 1901. Taking 
an average from the returns of the ten years previous to 1902, 
we find that the death-roll from fever is 24,772, and its propor- 
tion to the total death-rate somewhat over 72 per cent. 

Cholera is never absent from the district, especially in the 
tarai of Tiilsipur and Dharmanpur, where the water is very 
near the surface and of an inferior quality. .Occasionally it 
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amumes a severe epidemic form, as notably in 1902| T^hen no 
less than 13)808 deaths were recorded from this disease alone. 

Other outbreaks occurred in 1891) 1894) 1900 and 1901. The 
average annual mortality from cholera between 1891 and 1902 is 
no less than 2)762) the lowest figures on record being 44 in 1898 
and 371 in 1899. Small-poX) toO) is never absent) but its ravages 
have been greatly checked by the spread of vaccination) although 
in such a backward district it is only to be expected that prevent- 
ive measures have not been so completely carried out as else- 
where. During the last few years there have been severe 
epidemics in 1896 and 1897) but since that time the death-rate 
has rapidly decreased. Small-pox is almost entirely confined 
to the outlying villages and is little known in the towns of 
Bahraich and Nanpara. At the same time the disease is less 
prevalent than in the adjoining districts. During the last ten 
years there has been a steady increase in the number of persons 
vaccinated) the figures rising from 10)966 successful operations 
in 1892 to nearly 29)000 in 1901. If this rate of progress bo 
maintained) it cannot be doubted that small-pox will soon bo of 
comparatively rare occurrence in this district. A bovine lymph 
dep6t is maintained at Bahraich. 

Goitre is very prevalent in this district, as everywhere else Goitre* 
in the Ghagra v^iHey. It is universally attributed by the 
natives to the drinking of water from snow-fed rivers, but 
whether this is the case or not, it is most frequently found in 
pargana Fakhrpur. It is, however, rapidly decreasing year by 
year, and perhaps nothing has contributed more to the popu- 
larity of the dispensaries than the successful treatment of this 
disease. During the two years 1901 and 1902 the number of 
oases treated at the Government dispensaries alone was 4,402, 
the numbers being greatest at Bahraich, Payagpur, Kaisarganj 
and Motipur. 

The total number of persons suffering from the infirmities laftrni* 
recorded in the Census Report of 1901 was 3,162, of whom 1,764 ***** 
were blind) 830 deaf-mute, 342 insane and 236 lepers. Deaf- 
mutism is more common than in any other district of Oudh or 
of the United Provinces, except Gh>rakhpur and Almora. This 
affliction has an undoubted connection with goitre, and seems to 
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be due to the same cause. lusanity, too^ is more prevalent ia 
Bahraich than any district or of the whole provinces, except 
Gorakhpur, if we exclude Lucknow and Bareilly, where there 
are large lunatic asylums. This, too, corresponds closely in its 
distribution with goitre-and deaf-mutism, and the same causes 
are apparently at work. The number of blind persons is com- 
paratively small, and calls for no special remark. The same 
applies to leprosy, which is much more common in the southern 
districts of Oudh. 



CHAPTER IL 


AORICtJLTUJRE AND COMMERCE. 


The years tliat have elapsed since the annexation of Oiidh 
hove seen an enormous recovery and development of the Buliraioh 
district. At that time the country was in a deplorable state 
owing to the ravages of the native revenue officials, who loft their 
mark on the district for many a year to come. There was then, 
as now, a very largo area of forest land and jungle, so that the 
proportion of cultivation to the total area of the district is neces- 
sarily small. In order, therefore, to trace the development of 
agriculture, we may exclude from the total area that portion 
which is now included in the reserved forests. In 1858, at the 
time of the summary settlement, the total cultivated area was 
stated to be 509,742 acres, or only 35 per cent, of the whole. The 
first regular settlement took place ten years later, and a great 
improvement had been effected during this period. The culti- 
vated area was then 642,513 acres in the temporarily-settled 
tracts and 752,000 for the whole district, excluding the forests. 
Thus the proportion had already risen to over 50 per cent., 
showing an increase of 49 per cent, on the previous figure. At 
that time the quickest development had been in Dharmanpur, 
which showed an increase of 185 per cent, in ten years, this 
being mainly due to the grant of the Bharthapur and Amba 
Terhi estates on farming leases. Next came Nanpara, which 
had improved 82 per cent, owing to the rolejwe of the cultivat- 
ing classes from the influence of the dissensions which rendered 
this part of the country desolate for the decade preceding 
annexation. ^1!fjj(dncreasc was also very large in Bhinga and 
Fakhrpnr. It was least in Hisampur and Charda, the best 
iwls of both being already under cultivation in 1859. 
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At the last settlement the total cnltivatcd area in the year 
of verifioation was 880,731 acres, or 59 per cent., the increase in 
the temporarily-assessod tracts being about 25*5 per cent. This 
increase occurred mainly in the upland parganas, especially 
Bahraich and Nanpara. The former showed an extension of 
cultivation amounting to almost 60,000 acres, and the latter 
about 45,000 acres. These enormous figures owe their existence 
not only to the reclamation of jungle land, but also to a conti- 
nuance of the recovery from misgovernmont, owing to which 
vast areas of land had been abandoned and wliole sites deserted. 
Since the settlement there has been a further increase. The 
cultivated area in 1901 shows an extension of 93,847 acres, bring- 
ing the total up to over 65 per cent, of the whole. 

The area described as culturablo waste is still largo. In 
1901, exclusive of groves, it amounted to 334,935 acres, or 22-5* 
per cent, of the whole. Of this, over eleven per cent, was classed 
as new fallow, 43 per cent, as old fallow and nearly 46 per cent, 
as otherwise culturable. The largest areas of old fallow are to be 
be found in the parganas of Fakhrpur, Hisampiir and Dharman- 
pur, while the remaining culturablo area is greatest in Nanpara, 
Dharmanpur, Ikauna and Hisampur. A considerablo propor- 
tion of the latter consists of scrub jungle, which indeed possesses 
some intrinsic value, but which could, if cleared, be rendered fit 
for cultivation. The district, in spito of the groat material 
advance elfected of late years, is still one of the most backward 
in Oudh. As already mentioned, vast areas have either been 
restored to cultivation, or newly brought under the plough, but 
it must be remembered there are no plains of fisar in Bahraich 
which form so conspicuous a feature of the southern districts, and 
little absolutely barren land. There is every prospect, however, 
that the improvement will continue: the extension of the railway 
system cannot fail to give a great impetus to further develop- 
ment ; and at the same time the great landowners, who hold the 
bulk of the district, are not only solvent, but possessed of ample 
resources, which they have employed and continue to employ in 
extending cultivation and settling tenants in their estates. 
Since the first regular settlement the area of culturable waste 
had declined by nearly 134,000 acres in 1901, and fallow by 
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nearly 30,000 acres. Further, owing to the loose method of 
classification formerly adopted, these areas are probably larger 
in reality. Much of the new fallow was included in the culti- 
vated area of the old settlement, owing to the difficulty of 
recording it in grain-rented lands. 

Reference has already been made in the preceding chapter Soil*, 
in the account of the various tracts into which the district is topo- 
graphically divided to the different classes of soil in each case. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that tlie prevailing soil is a 
fertile loam, varied by small patches of clay in the depressions. 
There is very little bliur or sandy soil, most of it being found in 
the south-west along the banks of the Gliagra river and on the 
extreme edge of the central plateau, where the constant drainage 
^ seems to have denuded the land of the upper stratum of good 
soil which covers with a varying deptli the sandy layers 
beneath. At the last settlement the soil classification was based 
on two different systems. In the parganas of Bahraich and 
Hisampur a natural classification was adopted, while in the rest of 
tho district the land was demarcated under an artificial system. 

Thus in these two parganas the assessment was Imsed on tho 
division of soil into duras or loam, mattiyar or clay, hhur or 
sandy land, and kachJuir, a special alluvial soil. In the 
remaining portion of the distnet there were three classes, known 
as goind, the highly cultivated and manured land immediately 
adjoining the village site ; miyana, the middle zone, which 
forms the bulk of the cultivation ; and Aar, tho outlying tract 
which from its position receives but scanty attention and is 
generally composed of the poorer soils. The goind land was 
also separately demarcated in Hisampur and Bahraich: this 
class of soil is well known throughout Oudh, and corresponds to 
the bara land of the western districts. The miyana is the same 
as the manjha or manjhar of other parts, which is also known 
as mimn* The har land corresponds to the polo of Gonda : * 
it was further subdivided into bhur and non-bhur, but there 
is so little real bhur soil in the district that the distinction is of 
little value. The gomd area is about one-sixth of the whole 
cultivation, the percentage being 24 in Bahraich and Hisampnr and 
thij^en for thb rest of the district. In the two parganas first 
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BBsesBed, dwrad, which is roughly equivalent to miyaTia, occupied 
63 per cent. ; mattiyar, which would come under lux/r elsewhere, 
19 per cent. ; bhur four per cent. ; while the purely alluvial land 
only covered 207 acres. In the rest of the district the middle 
2one comprised 34 per cent, of the cultivation, and the outlying 
har 63 per cent. 

The cultivation of this district is not of a very advanced 
type, and we find none of that high farming which is so marked 
a chatacteristic of Bara Banki. The average holding is about 
six acres, and the average area to each plough about seven acres. 
The tenants mutually assist one another with ploughs and cattle, 
and spade cultivation is largely resorted to for the preliminary 
preparation of the soil. The holdings vary greatly according 
to the caste of the tenants. Bajputs have on an average as much 
as twelve acres apiece ;Kurm is and Musalmans nine acres; Brah- 
mans eight acres ;Ahirs and Pasis five acres ;and Chamars, Koris, 
Lodhs and Muraos about four acres. The most promising feature 
is the large area held by Kurmis, amounting to over one-sixth of 
thewholetenantarea: although their holdings are large, they are 
the most industrious, efficient and prosperous of the whole culti- 
vating body. Another strong point is the moderate size of the 
holdings of the ordinary low-caste tenants, which of itself 
necessitates careful cultivation. The main point of weakness, 
on the other hand, is the large area, about one-fifth of the whole, 
in the hands of Brahmans and Rajputs in very large holdings. 
Tenants of these castes are usually inferior cultivators and work 
their lands mainly through hired labour, especially in the case 
of ploughing; so that their fields generally are slovenly and 
exhibit the results of i nattention and slackness. The entire stock 
for a farm of six acres will not usually be worth moro than Its. 60* 
It includes a plough, which with its share complete costs about 
two rupees ; a harrow, which may be obtained at twelve anni m or 
one rupee ; a hoe, of about the same price ; and a pair of ordinary 
plough-bullocks which costs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60. 

As stated in the preceding chapter, the number of ploughs 
was given variously by the Settlement Officer and the stock cen- 
sus of 1899 as 97,113 and 135,398 respeciively. According to 
both enumerations there were nearly two bullocib for each plough. 
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The average cultivated area per plough worked out at 6*91 acres 
in 1899, while the settlement figures give 6*99 acres. This is 
a very high average for Oudh, but it corresponds with that of 
Gonda and is even slightly less than that of Khori and Hardoi* 

It serves to illustrate the prevalence of spade cultivation and 
also points to the general superiority of the cattle employed* 

At the same time, it is considerably lower than the general average 
of the United Provinces, which falls at 7*62 acres. It depends 
not only on the wealth of the tenant and the care he exercises 
in his cultivation, but also on the breed of the cattle and the 
character of the soil. The latter is usually light and easily 
worked, heavy clay being the exception rather than the rule. 

Wo have in Babraich the same harvests as elsewhere, under Hamitib 
the same names. The kharif is generally the more important 
harvest, owing chiefly to the vast area under rice, which is the 
great staple of the district. At the time of the last settlement 
the average area sown in the kharif or autumn harvest was 
622,600 ocres, and in the rabi 474,000 acres. The figures given 
in the appendix show the total cultivation of the two harvests 
since 1896.* Thus the average area cultivated in the kharif 
from that year to 1901 is about 654,500 acres, while the rabi 
covers about 504,800 acres for the same period. The small 
zaid or hot-weather harvest of miscellaneous crops is of littlo 
importance, covering on an average about 1,500 acres, of which 
more than half is found in the Kaisarganj tahsil. A still more 
notable improvement is to be seen in the double-cropped area. 

At the settlement of 1869 it amounted, for the temporarily- 
settled portion of the district, to only 89,250 acres, whereas tho 
average for the five y ears preceding the last settlement was over 
262,000 acres, an increase of 190 percent. Since the settlement 
there has been a considerable further advance in this direction, 
the dofasli area for 1902 being no less than 353,685 acres,t but 
this is the figure for the whole district. 

With regard to crops generally, Mr. Boys writes in 1874 that Owpn, 

It is a very prevalent custom in this district to sow mixed grains, # 
no less than three or four different crops being commonly seen 
growing together. It is a custom which usually accompanies 
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careless cultivation, and it will gradually die out as it becomes 
necessary for the agriculturist to abandon a haphazard style 
of tillage, and to make the most: of his land. A large portion 
of the area entered as ^ other rabi^ consists of these mixed 
crops, which it was impossible to classify under any other head.”* 
The proportion he referred to was no less than 40*7 per cent., 
and his remarks were probably correct; but at the same time there 
has been no improvement in this respect, for the mixed-crop 
area is still unusually Largo, and at the time of the last settle- 
ment it amounted to G8 per cent, of the rabi harvest. Since the 
settlement, however, the area under pure wheat has very largely 
increased, — a very favourable sign, which is probably due in 
large part to the influence of the increased revenue demand, 
which thus in an indirect degree will probably prove actually 
beneficial to the district. The important crops are very few in 
number, and our present purpose may be served by a brief notice 
of those which cover the largest areas. 

By far the most widely cultivated crop in this district is the 
rice, which at all times has covered more than half the entire 
kharifarea, and during the five years ending 1902 has occupied 
on an average no loss than 45 per cent, of the kharif haryest# •; It 
is chiefly grown in the Bahraich and Nanpara tahsils. In thetarai 
tracts of Bhinga, Tulsipur and Nanpara and in suitable depres- 
sions elsewhere, particularly in Charda, the rice crop is trans- 
planted for harvest! ng in November. The remainder is early rice 
of an inferior quality, which is usually, except in the worst and 
fitiffest clay soils, followed by a spring crop in the same year, and 
is of most importance in the central plateau. The early rice is 
sown in Asfirh and cut in Kdrtik ; the most important species are 
the scbthif bcUisa, mvia'niariy anjani and rudwcL* The trans- 
planted rice is sown in Asarh and cut in Aghan, the principal 
i^eoies being known as dherwa and latera. 

Next to rice in order of importance among the kharff crops 
18 maize, which is the staple autumn crop of the loam soil in the 
.iklowlands of the Bapti andOhagra. This has also increased in 
area enormously. At Mr. Boys' settlement it covered only 76,000 
acres, or 21 '8 per cent, of the kharif, while at the last settlemenB 
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it had doubled in extent^ its relative proportion being 29 per 
cent. Half of the whole outturn is grown in the Kaisarganj 
tahsfl. Sinoe the settlement the average area has been 172^000 
aores, or over 26 per cent. Maize is usually followed by a spring 
orop in alternate years. The average outturn is about six maunds 
per acre. 

The other kharlf crops deserving mention are juar, arhar Otaev 
and kodon. Juar on ah average covers about 17,000 aores, and 
three-fourths of this are grown in the Nanpara tahsll. In the 
lowlands it is frequently sown every year with maize, and on 
the plateau with arhar. Kodon, an inferior grain that forms 
the staple food of the people, is almost universally sown with 
arhar in the loam soils of the upland parganas in rotation 
with early rice and spring crops. Sugarcane occupies a very 
humble position in this district, the average area being only about 
8,000 acres, of which the greater part is grown in Kaisarganj. 

As in many districts of Oudh, tliere is a prejudice of long 
standing against this crop, as against the uso of tiled roofs, the 
reason being that such signs of prosperity almost invariably 
attracted undesirable attention during the troublous times of 
the Kawfibi. It is more popular than hitherto, for in 1869 the 
area was only 1,700 acres. 

In the rabi, wheat, as usual, takes the lead. Alone and in Wheat, 
combination with barley, gram and peas, it covers on an average 
over 44 per cent, of the entire rabi area. The extent of pure 
wheat is 29 per cent., and it is thus grown most largely in the 
Kaisarganj tahsil, where mixed wheat occupies a very secondary 
position. The latter is chiefly grown in the Bahraich tahsil. 

The entire wheat area is about 222,500 acres, and has very largely 
increased of late years, for in 1895 it was but 172,000 acresi 
and in 1869 only 92,000 acres. In the lowlands about half the 
wheat appears as a second crop after maize and half as a 
single crop in alternate years, but in the upland it is nearly 
a^ays the sole crop taken off the ground during the whole 
year. 

Oram, peas and masur are almost always sown in combine*^ Barlsy ^ 
tipn, and the same applies to barley, so that it is impossible to 
arrive at accurate detailed figures for each crop. Barley is grown 
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to a large extent in the poorer soils and in the more backward 
tracts. On an average it covers some 87,500 acres, or 17 per cent, 
of the rabi area. The increase in barley is in proportion infinitely 
below the general increase in cultivation ; and this may be 
regarded as a good sign. On the other hand, gram, peas and 
masur sown by themselves have increased from under 26,000 
acres, or 6*4 per cent, in 1869 to an average of 51,500 aOres, or 
over ten per cent, of the rabi harvest. They are also sown very 
largely in combination with other crops, and actually represent 
about 30 per cent. They commonly form a second crop after 
early rice. Of the remaining crops, oilseeds, such as rape and 
linseed, are the most important and valuable, occupying about 
14 per cent. Garden crops are seldom grown except by Miiraos 
and Kabariyas, and are chiefly confined to the lowlands of tahsil 
Kaisarganj and pargana Nanpara, and to the Eapti valley. The 
total area under garden crops is about 3,860 acres, or far leas than 
one per cent, of the cultivation. Of this two-thirds are planted 
with vegetables, and the remainder with tobacco, small patches of 
which are met with in almost every village. In pargana Fakhr- 
pur alone is there usually any considerable area under this crop. 
As there are no csinals in this district, irrigation is 
obtained solely from wells, tanks and the rivers. Owing to the 
generally abundant rainfall, there is less need of irrigation in 
Bahraichthan in many other parts of Oudh. In the lowlands 
artificial irrigation is seldom required, as the soil as a rule pos- 
sesses sufficient natural moisture ; earthen wells are sometimes dug 
when required for the small areas under garden crops. The 
whole of the upland, however, requires irrigation. Hero the 
tanks and the few small streams are utilized as much as possible, 
and in dry seasons earthen wells are dug wherever practicable. 
The table given in the appendix* to this volume shows the 
state of irrigation in the year 1901. From this it appears that 
there is practically no irrigation in the parganas of Dharmanpur 
and Tulsipur ; very little in Fakhrpur, Charda, Bhinga and 
Nanpara; while the artificially watered area of Bahraich and 
Ikauna amounts to no less than 74 per cent, of the total irriga- 
tion of the district. The area irrigated varies inversely with the 
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rainfalli and^the proportion of wet to dry land is consequently 
never stable. With an increased cultivated area there has, of 
course, been a considerable increase of irrigJition. At the time 
of the first regular settlement the total irrigated area was 3G,232 
acres, or only 6‘6 per cent, of the cultivation. At Mr. Ilarrison^s 
settlement the area was 41,7G0 acres, or G*1 per cent. In 
1901 the proportion was seven per cent. These figures show that 
there is no great need in this district for additional facilities 
for irrigation. Since Mr. Boys^ settlement the development of 
the tract and the general increase of prosperity have been great; 
and had it been needed we should certainly have found a 
largely increased irrigated area at the same time. In the 
valley of the Rapti, where some of the highest farming in the 
district is to be found, there is hardly any irrigation, for the 
water is so near the surface tliat artificial irrigation is only 
required for certain crops such as sugarcane. Mr. Boys* consid- 
ered that an enormous increase of irrigation was to bo expected in 
the near future. He attributed its comparative absonco to the 
amount of waste land then available, it being then more profit- 
able to cultivate a large area in a rough and careless fashion 
than to expend labour and capital in high farming. This theory, 
however, has proved to be incorrect to a largo extent, for the 
waste land has shrunk considerably in area and the population 
has more than proportionately increased. He further consid- 
ered that tho practice of paying rent in kind was prejudicial to 
high cultivation, as there was no inducement to the agriculturist 
to increase the outturn, so long as half tho increase went to tho 
landlord. At the present time, however, cash rents prevail in 
the district, and this supposition, too, falls to the ground. 

Of the various sources of irrigation tho tanks occupy the Tanki. 
most prominent place. At the first regular settlement they were 
responsible for nearly 73 per cent, of the irrigated area, and at 
the last revision the proportion was practically the same. In 1901 
tho area irrigated from tanks was 38,900 acres, a larger figure than 
that recorded on either previous pccasion, although the proportion 
was no more than 5G per cent. Two-thirds of this is t<^ be found 
in the Ikauna and Bahraich parganas, while in Nanpara, Charda 
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and Bhinga ta;ik-irrigation largely exceeds that iffected from 
wells. In all, there are 10,250 tanks available for this purpose 
in the district : of these 8,088 are to be found in Ikauna and 
Bahraieh and 1,300 in Charda and Nanpara. The water is 
raised from the tanks in small wicker baskets, which do not hold 
half as much as those used in the more populous and highly 
cultivated southern districts ; in other words, labour is lighter 
where the population is more sparse. 

The area irrigated from wells has largely increased of late 
years. At the first regular settlement it was only 9,887 acres 
and at the last settlement even less ; but in 1901 it had risen 
to 27,423 acres, or over 39 per cent, of the total irrigated area. 
The number of wells shows an extraordinary increase, one of 
the chief causes being the scarcity of 1897, when vast numbers 
of wells were dug in this and the adjoining districts. This 
increase has l>een most noticeable in the case of masonry wells. 
Mr. Harrison stated that permanent irrigation wells either of 
masonry or half masonry were rare, lie writes* Several 
expensive masonry wells have been built by the Kapurthala estate, 
but those have hitherto been little used. In other estates it 
is almost true that no masonry well exists for irrigation.” In 
1901 it was reported that no less than 423 wells of raavSonry and 
1,450 of half masonry were actually employed for this purpose, 
while the total numbers available were 1,000 and 2,370, respect 
ively. Of the masonry wells the great majority, amounting ta 
770, are to be found in tahsil Bahraieh, and especially the 
Bahraieh pargaua, while most of the remainder are in Eaisar* 
ganj. There are only oO in the whole Nanpara tahsil. Half- 
masonry wells, on the other hand, are most numerous in Ikauna, 
which possesses 1,090 : next comes Bahraieh pargana, with 800, 
and the Kaisarganj tahsil, with 300. There are only 100 wells 
of this nature in Nanpara. 

The great bulk of the well-irrigation is carried on from 
the ordinary earthen wells, which are generally very easy 
and inexpensive to construct, as the water level is in no case 
very far from the surface, the average for the uplands even 
being no more than 18 feet. There are 9,400 in all of snoh 
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wells, of which 8,780 were in use in 1901. Over half of these 
are to be found in the Bahraich tahsil, and notably in the 
Bahraioh pargana ; and over ono-third in Kaisarganj. The 
total number in Nanpara tahsll is 790, of which 630 aro in the 
pargana of the same name. All these wells are worked by the 
ordinary hand lever or dhenkli, so common throughout Oiidh. 

These aro almost universally found in clusters, the cultivators 
forming themselves into a co-operative body for the purpose of 
getting a good flow of water to each mau^s field in turn. The 
lovers are worked all day : two men will water from eight to 
ten local biswas in a day, so that one acre will bo watered once 
in eleven days at a cost of lls. 2-12, each labourer costing two 
annas daily. Thus, for example, wheat, which needs throe 
waterings, costs Rs. 8-4 per acre, and with the expense of dig- 
ging the well, which falls in as a rule every year and will only 
water four acres during the season, the entire cost of irrigating 
wheat may bo estimated at Rs. 11-4 j)er acre; but, again, the 
winter rains so rarely fail that on an average two or three water- 
ings may be dispensed with every third year, so that the aver- 
age cost per season for wheat works out at Rs. 7-8. 8anwau takes 
five waterings and will cost Rs. 6-10; it is sown in February 
and reaped in May, and cannot bo trusted to the rains. In the 
case of masonry wells, in which two lovers can }>e worked at once, 
two local bighas can be irrigated in the day with the labour of 
four men. Such wells will supply ten acres in the year. These 
ten acres can thus Iw irrigated once in 26 days at a cost of 
Bs. 12-8: this will bo Re. 1-4 per acre or Rs. 3*12 for three 
waterings. Where such wells are built by .the tenants, the 
interest on the cost of the well must Ijo added to this sura. 

The total area irrigated from other sources than tanks and Other 
Wells was 2,824 acres in 1901, as against 24 acres at the first *°“^°®** 
and 1,610 acres at the second regular settlomont. No loss than 
2,064 acres of the area under this head l)elong to the Bahraich 
tahsil, and especially to the Ikauna and Bhinga parganas, 
where there are more streams than in Bahraich. 01‘the remain- 
der, 607 acres are in Kaisarganj and 263 acres in Nanpara, 
almost entirely in pargana Charda. River water is used even 
for tobacco in Bahraich. Some of the rivers might very easily 
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bo dammed, particularly the old Sarju, along whose banks grow 
luxuriant crops. By damming the sluggish streams of the low- 
lands, these abundant harvests might be extended over the 
thirsty and starved-looking crops which are met with on the 
uplands. 

Owing to its natural position, the district can never be 
seriously affected by famine, and in fact we have no records of 
any periods of severe scarcity in Bahraich. Such famines as 
tlicre have been do not seem to have followed directly on high 
prices. The cultivators as a rule are extremely poor and have no 
savings ; so that one of the principal causes of scarcity is the 
actual deficiency of cash. In 1874, for instance, an immense 
export of kodon, juitr and maize was going on from the south- 
ern parganas, while in the north many persons would have died 
of starvation but for the Government relief works. The reason 
was that, although there were even then sufficient means of com- 
munication for transporting grain to the north, there was no 
money with wliich the people could purchase food; the rice 
crop died in Nanpara, and the day-labourers were turned off, 
as their masters had no stores of food available for them. Kents 
are mostly, at all events in the poorer tracts, paid in kind. Con- 
sequently there is no need of money till the crops fail. When 
this happens, the local dealers gain nothing by raising their 
prices, nor will the foreign dealers send cargoes to the dis- 
tressed tracts, for the people could not and would not buy. As 
a matter of fact, however, the district is so well situated for the 
monsoon rains, and the winter rains so seldom fail, that the 
chance of failure of all the many crops is extremely remote. 
The principal effect of an exceptionally dry season is merely to 
curtail the sowings of second crops after maize and early rice. 

If we refer to the earlier records we find that the Bahraich 
district was unaffected by famine in the year 1769, and even 
in the terrible Chalisa of 1784 it apparently escaped. We are 
told that there was then great scarcity in the eastern pargaiias 
of Gonda, and Bahraich consequently felt its influences, but 
only in a minor degree, and in those places whence export by 
river was feasible. Thas wheat rose to twelve sers for the rupee 
in Bahraich itself and 15 sers in Hisampur, prices which were 
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altogether exceptional, as the ordinary rate was then from a maund 
to a maund and-a-half. In the famine of 1837 the spring crop 
failed in Bahraich, and there was some distress till the kharif 
harvest, which was abundant. Wheat sold for twelve sers, and 
barley and maize at thirteen. Prices were further kept up 
by the extensive immigration from the North-AVestern Prov- 
inces. In 1859 there was an almost entire absence of rain and 
no cold weather fall, which caused an extensive failure of the 
rice and rabi harvests; but in 1860 there was no real famine as 
elsewhere ; the harvests were fairly good, althougli, owing to 
exportation, wheat rose to ten sers in Bahraich. Fleets of boats 
might be seen daily for a certain portion of the year conveying 
grain down the Ghagra to the eastward. In 1866 again wheat 
reached the same price and for the same reason, but there was no 
famine in this district; nor in 1869, when the price attained the 
high figure of eight sers to the rupee. These phenomena justify 
the remarks made in the following chapter on the food of tlio 
people. Tlie price of wheat does not cause famine ; the most 
important factor is the abundance of ri(;e, kodon and maize. In 
the tarai parganas, at any rate, the people eat hardly anything 
but rice from October to March, and (hjpend on the rice stores 
to eke out the barley during tlie remainder of the year, and 
barley seldom fails. 

Now in 1873 the rice failed throughout a belt in the Famine 
extreme north of Oiidh, averaging about twenty miles in breadth, 
and consequently there was nothing to fall back on. Thus there 
was a partial famine in the district in the following year, 
although wheat sold for no more than fourteen sers in Bahraich. 

Kice rose to twelve sers, maize to fifto<m sers, and unhusked 
kodon to 22 sers. The distress >vas greatest in Nanj)ara, where 
all the day-labourers were unemployed, and relief works had to 
be started. The prices were not very high, but, as stated above, 
the difficulty lay in the scarcity of money. Elsewhere there 
was a fair harvest of maize and kodon, and a normal state of 
things was re-established by a comparatively good rabi. 

The famine of 1877-79 did not greatly affect this district. 1878. 
Most classes of the people wore straitened by reason of the high 
prices prevailing, and some were actually distressed, especiaUy 
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in the town of Bahtaich. In the villages the day-labourers and 
the non- agricultural population were, as usual, the most pinched. 
The drought was greatest in the Kaisarganj tahsil, and the dis- 
tress was enhanced by a large influx of people from Bara Banki. 
The district, however, held large stocks of accumulated grain, 
and the pressure was thus mitigated. The relief works con- 
sisted of repairs to tlic Baliraicli-Bahrainghat road, and the 
improvement of village roads. The one was started in September, 
1877, and the other in the middle of December. At the poor- 
house some 5,000 i)ersons \vero relieved in four and-a-half 
months, while other relief was given to parda-nashfn women, 
who received cotton for spinning into thread, which was after- 
wards sold. The Municipality also skirted relief works in the 
shape of repairs to roads and filling up excavations, while simi- 
lar works were in the charge of the tmstees of the Saiyid Salar 
Dargah. 

1896. In the famine of 1896-07 the only crop which was seri- 

ously injured was the transplanted rice, but the damage was not 
very extensive. The loss of this crop caused distress to those 
who rely on it alone for sustenance during the winter months, 
but only in a very few tracts docs it form the sole resource in 
the autumn. Actually, however, there was no famine in Bah- 
raich ; the kharif of 1896 was over 50 per cent, of the normal, and 
this was followed liy a good rabi liarvest, so that although there 
was famine in Sftapur and Bara Banki and scarcity in Kheri 
and Gonda, this district , escaped almost untouched. There 
was consequently no necessity for any organized Government 
relief. 

Prices. The question of prices is necessarily connected closely 
with that of famines, but for the reasons set forth above the 
connection is iu»t so intimate in this district as elsewhere. The 
great rise of prices which has been observed on several occa- 
sions in this district has not as a rule been due to scarcity in 
Bahraich, but rather to the extensive exportations of grain to 
less fortunately situated districts. These high prices, too, did 
•not prevail throughout the whole of Bahraich, but only in the 
neighbourhood of those markets whence export on a large scale 
u possible. The recent development of the railway system 
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will probably tend in future years to establish a closer connec- 
tion between high market prices and scarcity } but Bahraioh has 
little to fear by reason of its position^ so that the railways are 
likely to prove rather a source of gain than otherwise. In this 
district; as every wliere else, there has been a very great rise in 
prices generally during the past century, hut we have unfor- 
tunately no early records on the subject. About 1800 wheat sold 
at from 40 to 60 sers for the rupee, and prices remained low 
till about 1860. Since that date there has been a very marked 
rise. From 1861 to 1870 the average price of wheat was nearly 
24 sers ; barley, 42 sers ; common rice, 16 sers ; jiidr, 40 sers ; 
and gram, 31 sers. The lowest price of wheat was 42 sers 
in 1862, and the highest 13 J sers in 1869. In tlie latter year, 
however, the rise was undoubtedly duo to ex])ortation, for 
barley averaged 33 sers and judr 22 sers. We have no figures 
for kodon, one of the chief food graiiLs, but it appears that 22 
sers was almost a fimine price. Now if we compare these 
rates with those of the ten years ending 1900, in none of which 
Bahraich suffered from famine or even scarcity, the general 
rise will be at once noticeable. Wheat, for example, averaged 
14 J sers, and in no single year was the average price as low 
as 17 sers. Barley gives an average of 22 sers, the lowest 
price being 31J sers in 1898, and the highest 13J sers in 1897* 
Similarly, jufir works out at 23J sers ; common rice at a little 
more than twelve sers, and gram at 19 sers. What is chiefly of 
importance concerning these prices is that we seldom find any 
great variations and never any approach to a return to the 
former state of things. 

So much of the district is held by large and solvent taluq- Price 
dars that transfers of property arc very few in number, and 
consequently it is impossible to obtain any idea of the general 
price of land. That it has increased during the past 30 years is 
certain, and this increase is not only due to the desire of the 
taluqdars to enlarge their borders, but also to the inclination 
of the money-lending classes to invest their capital in the safe 
security of real property. Both of these causes create competi- 
tion. Writing in 1872, Mr. Boys states* that he experienced the 
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same difficulty in framing an estimate. He quotes the sale of 
2,000 acres in Hisampur at the rate of Rs. 13-7*7 per acre, 
being 14| years^ purchase, but adds that "considering the 
improvable character of most of the estates in this district, and 
the moderate revenue which has been assessed upon them, I am 
of opinion that it would be exceedingly difficult to purchase land 
anywhere in this district at less than fifteen years’ revenue and 
far the larger number of properties would fetch considerably 
more than this.” 

Wages fall under two main heads, industrial and agricul- 
tural, hilt the two being somewhat closely connected in a district 
that is solely agricultural in character may both be dealt with in 
this place. Wages in Bahraich are now usually paid in money, 
payment in grain being confined to agricultural labourers 
employed in weeding and irrigating crops. It is thus difficult to 
estimate the general rise in wages, which appears to have accom- 
panied increased prices, as thirty years ago wages were generally 
paid both in money and grain, the common rate per diem being 
one anna Avith a kachcha ser of chahena or parched grain, 
generally maize : this was worth about eight annas a month, so 
that the rate would be Rs. 2-4 for a month of twenty-eight days, 
or the same as then prevailed in Kheri and Bahraich. Nowadays 
the money rate for ordinary labourers is six pice or two annas per 
diem in the village’s and toAvns respectively, which gives a 
moan monthly rate of three riqiees. Grain Avages vary from four 
to five kachcha sersof coarse grain, either kodon or the mixture of 
peas, barley and masfir knoAvn as hljhrfu The Avages of artizans 
in the toAvns are about the same or slightly less than those of 
Fyzabad, Avhich range from Rs. 5-10 to Rs. 7-8 per month, 
but unfortunatply there are no records of the proA^’niling rates in 
oarlier times, so that any comparison is impossible. 

Agricultural Avages are rendered more complicated by the 
presence of the sdwaJe system, here pronounced saunk, Avhich 
is still found in the district, as indeed everywhere east of the 
Ghagra. With regard to this system we may quote from the 
account given in the old Oudh Gazetteer :* " Under it any man of 
the four castes — Lodh, Charaar, Kori, Kurmi — receives an 
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advanoe from the farmer and becomes his bond serf for lifoi or 
tiliLhe pnys off the advancoi which, it must be noted, does not 
bear interest. * The ordinary sum so given varies from Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 100, and for this a man binds himself and his children down 
to the remotest generation. It is quite common to meet men 
whoso fathers entered into these obligations, and who still labour 
in their discharge, although well aware that they can discard 
them and be free to sell their lal)our in the open market when- 
ever they choose.’^ The system, howover, appears to be dying 
out, the chief reason being that the debt cannot be enforced by 
law. This objection has been in force ever since annexation, and 
has further operated in reducing the sum paid. The average was 
formerly about Rs, 100, but it has now sunk to below Rs. 40, 
although possibly the increased supply of labour also tends to 
produce the same result. Anotlier objection is that there is 
nothing to prevent the sdwak running away to Nepal, where ho 
cannot be followed. This, however, is not of much importance, 
as it has always been the case. The sdwaks nominally receive 
one-sixth of the crop, whatever it be, on which they have 
laboured as ploughmen or reapers. In practice, however, the 
unit of measure is ten pameris, or 50 local sers, and from this tJie 
ploughman receives one and-a-half panscri, and his wife half 
a panseri, the latter being conditional on her performing the two 
duties of grinding grain for the master^s family and of making 
the cowdung cakes which are used as fuel. The farmer is not 
bound to concede these privileges and their payment, nor the 
labourer to undertake them. There is a modilication of the 
system, called the lUti 8d%vak, under which the labourer receives 
an advance of six to twelve rupees, and gives his services for 
the year, receiving in addition one-sixth»or ono-seventh of the 
crop. Other landholders pay their labourers two rupees a month, 
a blanket in winter and, possibly, a couple of local maunds of 
grain as a reward at harvest. 

There is also in Bahraich the contract system under which Contract 
a labourer breaks up waste land with spade husbandry at a fixed 
rate. For ordinary land this rate is one rupee for two biglias, 
this involves merely ttirning over the clods with a large hoe. 

A stout man can do his two bighas and earn his rupee in ten 
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dayS| or nearly three rupees a month ; but such a man will be 
rather an athlete, and will eat one ser of' flour a day. An 
ordinary labourer will spend fourteen days over his two bighas, 
and thus earn only two rupees a month. 

The cultivator is proverbially a debtor and the s6wak 
almost necessarily so. He is too much a creature of habit as to 
break off his connection with the village usurer, and however 
little necessity there may be for it, he cannot avoid every now 
and then borrowing a little at ruinous interest ; there are many, 
in fact, who actually think that their respectability is at stake 
in this matter. All tlie same, the cultivator nowadays, as a 
rule, sets apart his own seed-grain at harvest time, and even 
though hard pressed during the year, refrains from touching this 
sacred store. No sign can be better than this, for no link 
in the chain which binds him to the Bania can possibly be 
stronger than such a necessary loan as seed. The rate of interest 
varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-2 per cent, per mensem, being equiva- 
lent to Rs. 24 to Rs. 37-8 per cent, per annum. The rate 
is high, but elsewhere it is often much higher. A certain amount 
of risk is involved in such transactions, although usually the 
loans are small and for short periods. While it is matter of 
wonder that the cultivator cannot be made to see his own interest, 
we must remember that in many cases the Bania, instead of 
being the Shylock that he is usually represented to be, is really 
the poor man’s friend. 

It is frequently the case that grain is advanced to the 
cultivator to be repaid at harvest at the current rate, with 
something more by >vay of interest. The peculiar form of loan 
known as ^tp is one which is never made except a few weeks 
before harvest. It is then that the last year’s stock of grain 
begins to run low, and the cultivator finds himself tempted to 
run up an account at the Bania’s. Instead of doing thisi 
however, he borrows a sum of money as the conditions 
being that the loan should be repaid at harvest time in grain at 
the market price of the time, with five or ten sers of grain 
per rupee by way of interest. These are very stringent condi- 
tions when we consider the .short period for which the loan 
is made. 
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The standard bigha, in this district as else^^here, is 3,025 MeMorei. 
square yards or *625 of an acre. This measure was used in the 
Government survey of the district, but the measure of area in 
common use is the kachcha or local bigha, which is ordinarily 
equivalent to 1008*3 square yards, or one-third of the standard 
bigha. As in most districts, however, the local bigha is subject 
to variations. Mr. Boys stated it to be a square of 93 feet 4 
inches, or 968 square yards, which is loss than one-third of the 
standard measure, but exactly equal to one-fifth of an acre. 

There are also local measures of length, which datb from Naw4bi 
timas. The indigenous standard is the or cubit, which is 
equivalent to 18| indies. Three cubits make one gattha or kasi 
of 56 inches, of which 20 go to the jarih or chain. The kos is 
110 chains or 3,42*2 yards, which is about 98 yards short of two 
English miles. In the Bahraich baz4r three different yards are 
in use. The oldest is the wtdl-known Sikandari “gaz”oflJ 
cubits, or 2 feet 4 inches : this has for centuries been used by 
weavers and cloth merchants, and for measuring all kiuds of 
country-made cloth. The second is the qatai gaz of 1 J cubits, or 
2 feetSf inches : this is used by tailors in measuriug the cloth when 
they make it up, and for measuring the kinds of lace known as 
gukhru and hanat; and also by masons and carpenters in all 
work connected with their trade. TJic third is the ‘ Ilahi gaz ' 
of 2J cubits or 42 inches, only introduced about 70 years ago 
when European piece-goods first began to find their why into 
the market. It is still only used for measuring English cloth. 

The ordinary weights in use in the markets of the district Welghti. 
are the ser of 80 tolas and 16 chhataks, and the maund of 40 
eers ; but the Bahraich tola is heavier than the Government 
standard tola by 12 rattis. The ratti is the seed of a jungle 
creeper, white, hard and dry. It is slightly heavier than the 
ghaiichi,also a seed of a creeper (Abrus precatorius), bright red 
with a black spot, which is used in Lucknow as the standard 
weight, the difference amounting to one in twelve. Thus the 
standard ser contains only 70 Bahraich tolas, and the standard 
maund is equivalent to 35 Bahraich sers. Generally speaking, 
however, the ordinary standard used i n the district is the kaohoha 
9er, which yaries in different places. The commonest weight is 
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the panseri of five sera, eight of which go to the local inaunc 
These panscris also vary and consist of a number of gandou 
The number ranges from 26 to 30 or 32 in diiGTerent parts of th 
district. In Baliraich itself the kachcha panseri is equivalen 
to two local pakka sers, and therefore to 32 gandas or chhataks 
The chief poi nt of i rnportance, th ereforc, is the constitution of th 
garida. Usually tins ganda is applied to four units, the latte 
being Maddu salii pice ; but as those are approximately equa 
to six Lucknow rupees of 173 grains each, the difference being 
only 42 grains, it lias become tlie custom is this district to con 
sider the ganda as of six units — a custom that was maintained b] 
the constant tendency of the Banias to reduce weights wherievei 
possible. Thus, up to 1874 or thereabouts the ganda continuec 
to be reckoned in Lucknow rupees, and thenceforward by anal 
ogy it was calculated on the now Government rupee of 18( 
grains. The ijanda^ therefore, is now six times 180 grains, oi 
1,080 grains, which is exactly the weight of four Maddu sahi 
pice, a purely accidental, but complete, reversion to the old 
standard. The panseri consists of 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 32 gandas 
in different places ; this gives us kachcha sers of 5,616, 5,832, 
6,048, 6,264, 6,180 and 6,912 grains, respectively, the last of those 
being that of Baliraich town. The Government ser is 14,400 
grains, and the kachcha sers are therefore 31*2, 31 ‘9, 33*6, 34’8 
and 36 tolas in the different cases. 

The introduction of the Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
way and its branches has given a great impulse to trade, and 
this has been enhanced by the development of the roads in the 
forest tracts and elsewhere. There was at all times a consider- 
able trade with Nepal, but this partakes merely of the nature 
of transport. Of recent years, however, there has been a con- 
siderable development of the internal commerce of the district. 
The chief exports from the district are grain, timber and other 
forest produce, such as fibres, honey and lac, oil-seeds, ghi, musk, 
tobacco, felt, bhang, skins and hides. Timber is exported both 
by rail and river, the latter especially in the rains. The imports 
are chiefly sugar, salt, piece-goods, spices, and hard-ware. 

The trade with Nepal is recorded at the various traffic 
r^istration posts, and these are the only returns forthcoming 
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of the imports and* exports of the district. The principal 
imports from Nepal arc grain, oil-seeds, timber and raw fibrous 
products, spices, drugs, dyes, hides and skins, and metals, as 
well as a considerable number of ponies. The total imports in 
1901 were over 14(),000 maunds, grain contributing 31 per cent., 
oil-seeds 21 per cent., timber 14 per cent., and fibrous products 
13 per cent. The exports into Nepal amounted to 45,760 
maunds, and consisted chiefly of grain, salt, cotton -goods, sugar, 
tobacco and provisions. In 1902 the total value of the imports 
was Ks. 17,72,111, and of the exports Rs. 10,01,467. The regis- 
tration posts are those at Qutbgarh, Babaganj, Jamania, Katar- 
nianghat, Bichia and Bbarthapur. 

The manufactures of the district are very unimiwrtant. MannfM- 
Every pargana has its villages with small colonies of weavers ^*'^®** 
who turn out a fair (piantity of coarse cloth ; but this is only 
made for local consumption. The felt namdas of Bahraich are 
well known and are of better quality than those of other dis- 
tricts, They are made by Muhammadans and almost always 
ty Juldhas. The Bahraich namdiXH are generally made in 
coloured patterns. These arc produced by first making thin 
felt of the required colours, and this is cut into stri])s, which are 
laid on the ground in the form of the ])attern. The wool is then 
spread over this and the whole felted together. The patterns 
are laid out with great accuracy of eye and hand : they are in 
some cases geometrical figures or rude representations of biiild- 
ings, but usually consist of conventional foliage and flowers, 
which are sometimes very pretty, although the curves arc too 
abrupt to be wholly satisfying to the eye. The industry was at 
one time also carried on at Jarwal, but it has now almost 
disappeared there. Good blankets are also made in some vil- 
lages of the district. There are some fine specimens of wood- 
carving at the Dargah of Saiyid Salar, the work being done in 
sdl wood some hundreds of years ago. At the present time, 
however, the art is extinct in Bahraich, save for a few imported 
Panjabi craftsmen, whose skill has earned a wide reputation. 

There are several centres of petty local trade in the district, Harketi 
a list of which wiy be found in the appendix. Prior to annex- 
ation there were no markets of any importance in tha>di8trict, n 
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fact which was in no small measure due to the insecurity that' 
prevailed, especially during the later years of Naw&bi rule. To 
quote Mr. Boys : ♦ — He would be a bold Bania who would 
risk his corn carts farther than a few miles to the nearest mar- 
ket town, and it is noticeable that the only bazdr, at which, at 
our annexation, any but the ordinary local business can be said 
to have been transacted, was that at Colonelganj, where the 
presence of British troops afforded that security for the grain 
bargains being effected in safety which was wanting in all other 
marts of the district. Since the establishment of our rule the 
district has experienced a change in this respect which must 
impress even those who are most loth to admit the advantage of 
our administration. The long train of grain-carts going south 
and east which are now met filtering in from the off-lying vil- 
lages to join the main roads, and the salt wagons filing up from 
Bahramghat northwards to Bahraich and on to Nepal are suffi- 
cient to indicate the readiness with which the trading com- 
munity appreciate safe roads and sure markets.” 

The railways have considerably altered the positions of the 
more important markets. The grain trade has a constant tendency 
to gravitate towards the railway stations, several of which form 
the nuclei of important bazdrs, while the old marts away from 
the lino are mostly falling into decay. Tlius at the present time 
the first-class markets of the district are those at Bahraich, 
Payagpur, Nanpara, Jaitapur in pargana Fakhrpur, Athaisa and 
Bambhaura near the Jarwal Koad station ; and Kupidiha or 
Nepalganj Road station. There are railway stations at all of 
these places, except Jaitapur, which lies four miles off the road 
from Bahraich to Bahramgh&tand remains the chief place for the 
export of grain by way of the Ghagra. In 1872 Bahraich, Nan- 
para and Jaitapur alone were first-class markets, while at the 
others there were no baz&rs at all. Further, in 1872 there were 
first-class marts at Khaira baz4r, Katghar and Burn! in pargana 
Nanpara, whence large quantities of grain were exported by 
river, and at Ehatgaghat on the Sarju in Hisampur. These have 
all diminished in importance, and their decline is solely dn^ 
to the substitution of the railways for the rivers as the principal 
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means of transport. Similarly, other new markets have sprang 
up near the railway stations, such as Talab Baghel near Payag- 
pur, Shadilalganj and Nanakganj near Chilwaria and at Ma« 
tera, Bisia and Mohanpurwa. 

A list of the fairs held in the district will also be found in Fain, 
the appendix. The only one of anything but local importance is 
that held at the Dargah of Saiyid Salar near Baliraich, an 
account of which will be found in the article on that place. These 
fairs are of but little commercial importance, as they are for the 
most part of a purely religious nature. Next to the Saiyid Salar 
fair in importance, perhaps, is that of Ghur-Devi, which is held 
on the last day of Asfirh in the village of Ghure Haripur i n pargana 
Fakhrpur ; the gathering lasts for a week and is attended by 
numerous traders from Lucknow and elsewhere. Some notice of 
the various fairs will be found in the several pargana articles. 

The district is now fairly well supplied with means ofcorn-Commu- 
munication. Prior to tlie opening of the railways, Bahraich 
was a somewhat inaccessible tract, cut off from the rest of the 
world by the Ghagra and Kauriala rivers. Koad communicution 
was very poor, and at the present time it is little bettor, for there 
are no metalled roads at all outside the muniei])al towns, while 
the unmetalled roads are frequently of a poor dos(‘ription, and 
many of them, owing to the nature of the country tliey traverse, 
are impassable at certain seasons of the year. 

The construction of the main lino of the Bengal and North- B»ilwayi» 
Western Railway and of the two branch lines of the same system 
have had an immense effect on the development of the country, 
giving a great stimulus to the export trade, as is at once evident 
from the sight of the thriving markets that have sprung up at 
almost all the rail\ray stations. The grai n trade, which was for- 
merly carried on at great expense and labour in country carts 
along the very imperfect roads, is now almost monopolized by 
the railways, which afford the exporters a rapid and inexpensive 
means of transit. 

The first railway constructed in the district was the line Oonda- 
from Gonda to Bahraich and Nanpara, which was opened in 
1884. It enters the district in the south of pargana Ikauna 
and thence runs in north-westerly direction along the western 
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portion of the central plateau to Bahraich^ through the stations 
of Payagpur and Chilwaria. From Bahraich it goes north to 
Nanpara, with intervening stations at Bisia and Matera,^^ 
both in the Nanpara pargana. At Nanpara the line divide^ 
into two branches. One runs north-east through pargan^ 
Charda to the terminus of Ncpalganj Road in the village 
of Rupidiha, passing through the station of Babaganj. This 
extension was opened in 1886. 

The other branch is known as the Katarnianghat exten- 
sion, and was opened in 1898. It runs north from Nanpara. 
through the stations of Rai Bojha, Moliinpurwa or Motipur, 
Murtiha, Nishangara and Bichia to Katarnianghat on the 
Girwa, It is now proposed to run a line west from Katarnian- 
ghat to Ramnagarghat on the Kauriala and thence to Sonari- 
purin Kheri, to connect this system with the branch line of the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway from Mailani. The railway 
is only of value as providing an outlet for the forest produce, 
the other trade being comparatively unimportant, although grain 
markets are springing up at the various stations. 

The remaining line of railway is the main line of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway from Lucknow to Gonda, 
After crossing the Ghagra by tho great Elgin bridge below 
Bahramghat it traverses the south-eastern portion of the Hisam- 
pur pargana, with stations at Gogra Ghdt and Jarwal Road. 
Tho Elgin bridge was begun in 1896, and the section of the 
line between Ganeshpur and Gogra Gh&t was opened on the 
24th December 1898. The portion of the line from Jarwal 
Road station, which lies some throe miles south of the town of 
Jarwal, to Colonelganj was opened on tho 1st February 1892, 
and the section between Gogra Gh&t and Jarwal Road on the 
18th December 1896. 

There are no provincial roads in the district, and the toti 
length of the metalled roads under the District Board on|]r 
slightly exceeds fourteen miles. This length merely consists of 
a few small railway feeder roads, and portions of other roads 
which have been metalled in the immediate vicinity of tl^ 
headquarters town of Bahraich. The former include two roads 
from Bahraich to the railway station, one for passengers and 
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other for cart-traffio^ and the road from Ghilwaria station to the 
nnmetalled road from Gonda to Bahraioh. The latter will be 

f sn in the table given in the appendix: they call for no 
tnment, as the roads of which they form portions will be dealt 
with later. Besides these few roads, however, there are one or 
two bits of metalled road which are maintained l)y the estates 
in which they lie. Such is the road from Payagpiir railway 
station to the village of Payagpur, which has lx?en metalled 
by the Raja, who has also metalled a short portion of the 
Gonda-Bahraich road near the station, and one or two smaller 
roads in the immediate vicinity of Payagpur. The road from 
Bhinga to Bhabarpur was metalled by the estate during the 
management of the Court of Wards, Further, most of the 
roads are metalled which lie within the municipal boundaries 
of Bahraioh and Nanpara. 

The unmetallod roads of the district are divided among Untne- 
five classes, known as second -claas roads bridged and drained 
ifchroughout, second-class roads partially bridged and drained, 
fourth, fifth and sixth class roads. All of these are maintained 
by the District Board ; but there are many others kept up either 
by the larger landowners or by the Forest Department, The 
numerous roads of these classes afford sufficient facilities for com- 
munication during the busy seasons of the year ; but many of 
them are in bad order, and require raising and more bridging if 
they are to be passable at all times. A list of all the Govern- 
ment roads, with their grade and length, will lie found in the 
appendix. 

Under the head of second-class roads bridged and drained Second. 
Itiirot^hout, there are three roads in the district. The longest 
^ tiilht from Bahraioh to Bahramghat, which is metalled for 
miles out of Bahraioh, It was completed in 1865, and 
Jmiui through the parganas of Fakhrpur and Hisampur to the 
of boats at Bahramghat, which connects it with the 
; road to Lucknow. It was at one time proposed to 

ttiefcal this road throughout ; but the necessity has been some- 
; obviated by the construction of the railway. The road 
paaw through Fakhrpur, Kurasar, Kaisarganj and Jarwal. 

Iff old-established crossing for travellers and 
8bh. 
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goods passing westward and southward^ and an important 
dep6t for the Ghagra river traffic. There are bridges over the 
Sarju and Bhakosa rivers. A similar road to the above is 
that from Bahramghdt to Colonclganj in Gonda, which taps the 
eastern half of the Hisampur pargana. It runs due east for 
three and-a-half miles from Bahramghdt to the Gonda boun- 
dary, passing close to the Jarwal road station. The third 
road of this class is that from Bahraich to Gonda, of which 
somewhat over two miles are metalled out of Bahraich. It has 
a total length of 24 miles in this district, and rims to the east 
of, and parallel to, the railway, passing through the bazdrs 
of Chilwaria and Payagpur. Its importance has naturally 
diminished since the opening of the railway. 

The second-class roads of the second description are two in 
number, and load from Bahraich to Bhinga and Nanpara. The 
former is metalled for three miles near Baliraich, and runs to the 
north of the railway station. It extends in a north-easterly 
direction through parganas Bahraich and Bhinga, and crosses the 
Rapti by a ferry at Pipraghat. Its total length is 23 miles. 
The Nanpara road is metalled for two miles. It runs north- 
ward from the ivost of Bahraich town, and after crossing the Soti 
keeps to the right bank of that river for about six miles, and 
then rocros.sing the stream near Bamhani goes duo north to Nan- 
para, a distance of 21 miles. 

The fourth-class roads are raised and banked, but not sur- 
faced, and are partially bridged and drained. They are fifteen 
in number. The longest is that from Bahraich to Ikauna and 
Balrampur, completed in 1864, which leaves the Gonda road 
about a mile east of the railway station and goes east through 
pargana Bahraich to Ikauna, and thence south-east to Bal- 
rampur, a distance of 26 miles. From Ikauna an important 
cross-road of the same class runs to Payagpur and on to Kurasar, 
nearly 33 miles in all. Another road goes from Ikauna to tha 
Bahraich-Bhiuga road, which it crosses near Pipraghat, and 
on in a north-westerly direction to Nanpara. From Nanpara 
roads run to Motipur, Nepalgan j ond Kataighat on the Ghagra* 
From Bahraich similar roads lead to Kataighat and Chahiari- 
ghat on the Ghagra, the latter being the main road to SlUpiifj 
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having been oonetructed in 1865, and to Golonelganj ; the last- 
named is a fair-weather road only, and rims between the left 
bank of the old Sarju and the edge of the central plateau. The 
other roads call for no detailed description : they are given in 
the list in the appendix and are marked on the map. 

The same may be said of the fifth and sixth-class roads. Fifth and 
The former are cleared, partially bridged and drained, and the 
latter are cleared only. They diflPer but little from mere cart 
tracks, and their usefulness depends on the state of the weather. 

They have a total combined length of 254 miles. These roads 
afford access to most parts of the district, and connect all the 
more important places with one another. 

There are, however, several consideralilo tracts which are Other 
destitute of Government roads. In pargana Bhinga, for*^^***** 
instance, there are hardly any roads beyond the Rapti, except 
the cart tracks made by the Forest Department through or near 
the forest. These forest roads are very numerous, and especially 
in the north of the Nanpara tahsll. They traverse the several 
ranges in every direction and have greatly improved the 
means of communication in the otherwise inaccessible parts of 
the north and w^est. Their object is to render timber operations 
more feasible ; but they have also conferred a groat benefit on 
the surrounding country by opening up communications. The 
Nepal boundary line is also very useful in this way, serving tho 
double purpose of a road and a permanent boundary. Many 
unmetalled roads, too, have been made by the larger landholders, 
especially the Kapurthala estate and tho Naw&b of Naw&b- 
ganj-Aliabad in pargana Charda. Besides those, in the uplands 
at any rate, the ordinary village tracks which extend in every 
direction afford a good means of communication in fair weather. 

In the appendix another list will be found of all the ferries Farriei. 
in the district. The most imjiortant are those over the Ghagrn, 
and especially those at Kataighat, Chahlarighat and Bahram* 
ghat, all of which lie on much- frequented roads. The chief 
ferries on the Rapti are those at Pipraghat, Haraighat on the 
foad from Ikauna to Bhinga, and Kakardarighat on the road 
from Bahraich to Kakardari. On the Sarju there is only one 
Government ferry, at Gaighat on the road from Nanpara to 
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Motipur^ but there are numerous private ferries bothonthiis 
and on the other rivers. 

¥at6r- ^be river traffic of the district is still of considerable imports 
ance, although it has been very greatly affected by the develop- 
ment of the railway .system. The Ghagra, Eapti and new 
8ar ju are all navigable. On the two former boats run up to 
1,200 maunds, and on the latter during the rains large barges 
go up to Khairi baz^r and thence carry grain. The smaller 
boats used will carry about three tons and draw two feet of 
water when loaded. They are hollowed out of rough trees and 
cost about Rs. 80 : they will last with care and none but minute 
repairs for twenty-five years. They are owned by Goriyas, who 
are supposed to be a branch of Kahdrs, and who hire out their 
boats and their own services : if the oAviier is not the oarsman^ 
half the .hire goes to the owner and half to the crew. The 
trade is almost wholly in grain and timber, and very little 
now goes beyond Bahramghat, although at one time there was 
a considerable traffic in sugar with Azamgarh. Large quantities 
of B^l logs are floated down the Kauriala in rafts, and are 
supposed to benefit by their temporary immersion in the water. 
Timber is also brought down the Rapti in a similar fashion. 
Where, however, the forests are tapped by the railway, the 
river traffic has been almost entirely supplanted by the railway, 
which affords a means of transit that is not only more expedi- 
tious, but cheaper. 
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The People. 


Side by side with the rapid extension of cultivation in Popala 
this district, there has been a still more remarkable growth of 
population. At annexation largo tracts wore actually depopu-* 
lated owing to the tyranny blended with indiscrirninateslaughter 
of the inhabitants by the later Nazims of Gonda-Bahraich. The 
first census of Oudh was taken in 1869. The district had then a 
population of 774,437 persons, giving a density of only 286 persons 
to the square mile. Of course it is only to bo expected that the 
density should bo comparatively small in a district that contains 
so large a proportion of forest; but the enormous subsequent 
increase of the'population within the course of a few years affords 
a striking proof of the deplorable state of the district when it first 
came under British rule. The reportof thefirst regular settlement 
was published in 1873, and the estimated population of 1872 was 
already as large as 835,826 persons, which, if the figures can be 
accepted as accurate, shows an increase of no loss than 28 persons 
to the square mile in throe years. This figure, however, can only be 
regarded as approximate. The enumeration of the Settlement 
Offioer was not taken in the same manner as a regular census, 
ai)d although we cannot claim infallibility for the returns of 
1869, at the same time we may with some confidence assume 
that' the figures of the settlement are somewhat in excess of the 
waUty. The census figures of 1869 were indeed admittedly 
inoorreet, especially in the niimter of females enumerated, as 
me the case in almost every district of Oudh. 

At the census of 1881 the district had a population of Ml 
878,048 persons, showing an increase of no less than 102,183 dnr- ®^***®*' 
ing the preceding eleven years. The recovery had been more* 
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rapid than in any other district of Oudh, and the density ros^ 
from 286 to 320’3 persons to the square mile. This extraordin* 
ary growth of the population was not spasmodic, but well sus- 
tained, as is evident from the figures of succeeding enumeratious. 
Consequently there is the more reason to doubt the Settlement 
Officer’s estimate, as it is impossible to suppose that three-fourths 
of the increase occurred in the first three years. 

1891 ceil- The census of 1891 showed a still more rapid development 
of the population, for the total on that occasion rose to 1,000,432 
persons, the increase amounting to an annual average of 12,240 
souls. The density in 1891 was 373-2 to the square mile. Lai^e 
as the increase was, it was considerably loss than that of Gonda 
and Fyzabad : every district in Oudh then showed a very rapid 
expansion of population, but the proportionate rate in Bahraich 
was only second to that of Gonda. 

Censna of The last census was taken on the 1st of March 1901. It 
was then ascertained that the total population of the district 
was 1,051,347 persons, giving a density of 395*7 to the square 
mile, and showing an increase of 50,915 persons since the preced- 
ing enumeration. This increase was greater than in any other 
district of Oudh except Sltapur, and was only to be expected 
with the rapid development of the district. The district escaped 
fairly well from the epidemics of 1894, which caused such 
heavy mortality in other parts of Oudh, the reason being that it 
is naturally well drained. The higher rate of increase is also 
due in part to its having escaped more completely than the 
neighbouring districts from the effects of scarcity in 1896. The 
density is still considerably lower than elsewhere in Oudh, 
excepting the adjoining district of Kheri, which also contains a 
very large area of reserved forest ; but if we exclude the latter, 
the figure rises to 453*7 to the square mile, which is higher than 
the general average of the United Provinces. There are, of 
course, very great local variations. If we take the three 
tahsils, we find that the highest rate is 516 in Kaisarganj, 
where there is no Government forest; 404 in Bahraich, where 
the figure would be very much higher were it not for the 
forest tracts of Bhinga, Ikauna and Tulsipur ; and only 319 in 
tahsll Nanpara. 
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The rapid increase in the population is not due in any great 
degree to immigration. At the last census 98*7 per cent, of the 
inhabitants were born either in Bahraich or the adjoining dis- 
tricts. The percentage of immigrants had in fact fallen consid- 
erably since 1891, the figure for that year being 12*9 per cent., 
as against 8*4 per cent, at the last census — a figure whicli is lower 
than the general average for Oiidh. The addition to the popu- 
lation from outside is further discounted by the fact that emi*. 
grants born in the district and enumerated elsewlicro numbered 
over three per cent. The census returns show that since 1891 
there had been an increase in the district-born po})ulation of 
10*5 per cent., while the general increase of the total population 
was three per cent. 

Of the whole population males number 544, 11 G and females Bex. 
506,931. The disproportion of the sexes is very marked, being 
considerably greater than in the adjoining districts of Gonda 
and Bara Banki, but at the same time much less than in Kheri 
and Sitapur. Tlicro has, however, been an improvement since 
1869, when only 904 females were enumerated for every 1,000 
males, whereas the present figure is 931. It seems probable 
that a large number of females were omitted at the first census, 
as the whole of Oudh was characterised by a similar reticence. 

The excess of males was then cfjually great among Hindus and 
Musalmans. At the present time there are 930 females to 
every 1,000 male Hindus and 934 females to 1,0(K) Musalmans. 

The disproportion of the sexes docs not necessarily connote 
the prevalence of female infanticide. This practice was undoubt* 
edly prevalent prior to annexation, but at the present time it is 
almost universally regarded with abhorrence by the clans that 
were formerly the worst offenders. In 1895 a minute examina- 
tion was made into the subject, but the returns showed that there 
was an undue excess of males, such as would arouse suspicion, in 
only a very few villages ; and in every case the population wa^ so 
small as to render any presumption impossible. In 1870 Mr. 

Boys considered that the practice was still very prevalent, 
especially in the Raikwari mahals of Hisampur. A census of the 
Rajput population taken about that time showed that the propor- 
tion of boys under 10 to girls under 10 was as 16 to 9, figures that 
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fact that a larger proportion of the Muhammadan population 
%re engaged as mere agriculturists than anywhere else in Oudh. 

3hri»- Of the total number of Christians at the last census, 173 are 

natives. Their numbers have increased, but with no great rapi- 
dity. There were only 16 in 1881 and 73 in 1891; but the progress 
made here is quite insignificant when compared with that of the 
western districts. The reason lies not only in the class of the 
population, but also in the comparative absence of mission enter** 
prise. Of the native Christians 148 belong to the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which has extended its operations to 
Bahraich whore there is a largo Mission school and has small 
settlements and schools at Kaisarganj, Nan})ara, Bhinga and 
Rupidiba (q»v.) on the Nepal border. The American Mission 
lias, however, made great progress of late years, for in 1903 it 
was stated that there were no less than 1,636 native Christians 
in the district. The work was begun in 1865 by tho Rev. 8. 
Knowles, who was succeeded in 1868 by tho Rev. J. Weatherly. 
Little was done, however, till 1873, when the Rev. B. H. 
Badley wont to Gouda and Bahraich. There are now nine 
boys’ and three girls’ schools, a jiresiding older at Bahraich, and 
a native preacher at each out-statio n. Tho m i ss i on ow ns proj)erty 
in the district valued at Rs. 31,000. Much preaching is done on 
the occasion of tho great fair of Saiyid Salar at Bahraich. Of 
the remaining Christians, 38 were Europeans and 10 Eurasians, 
of whom 32 and 9 respectively belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land, most of the others being Roman Catholics. 

Sikhs. The Sikhs are comparatively new comers into tho district. 

Tho chief of them are the agent of the Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapur- 
thala and tho other loyal grantees, who obtained 490 villages in 
return for services rendered during the mutiny. They will be 
dealt with later under the head of taluqdars. 

Arjas. The Ary a Sam&j is of very little importance in this district. 

Its numbers have only increased by 47 during the past ten 
years, and the movement does not seem likely to make much 
headway. Of the members 34 are women. They are drawn 
from a curious selection of castes. It is not surprising that 
Brahmans should take the lead, followed by Kayasths and 
Rajputs, with a fair proportion of Banias and Khattris, but the 
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remaining castes of the Bahraioh Aryas are somewhat surpris- 
ing. Thus we find 7 Kalwars, 6 Lohar^, 4 Barhais, ono Kurmi« 
and solitary females of the Halwai and Gadariya castes. There 
are no recognised Arya lodges or schools in the district. 

Turnyig to the Hindus, we find but one ca^e with over Hindus. 

100.000 representatives, and twelve others numbering over 

20.000 persons. Details of the distribution of the various 
castes in the different parts of the district will be found in the 
tahsil articles. 

Fii’st in point of numbers come the Ahirs, who amounted tcy^*^!**®* 
125,316 in 1901, or 14 per cent, of tho Hindu ])opnlation. They 
are fairly equally distributed throughout all the ]>arganas, head- 
ing the list in every tahsil, and form an impf>rtant element of 
strength in the agricultural population of the district. As in Kai 
Bareli, their presence in such numbers has V)cen attributed to 
the fact that the district was l‘ormerly held by Bhars : this is 
only a matter of conjecture, but it is supported by tho tradition 
quoted in Chapter V, ^vlth regard to the Bhars and tlieir sub- 
eequent development.* 

Next come the Kurmis, numbering over 95,000 persona. Kurmif. 
Though perhaps slightly inferior to their kinsmen in the 
adjoining district of Bara Banki, their presence in such numbers 
is most valuable here. They are, as everywhere, nu)st indus- 
trious, efficient and prosperous cultivators, and with tlie Ahirs 
form the backbone of the agricultural community. In tho 
temporarily-settled portion of the district alone they hold over 
one-sixth of the whole tenant area. They are most numerous 
in the Nanpara and Bahraich tahslls, and fewest in Kaisarganj, 
although there also they have more than 23, (KK) repn^senta- 
tives. Many of the Kurmis have been induced to settle in 
the district by the taluqdars, and they have berm most useful in 
extending the cultivation. 

Brahmans numbered over 92,000 persons in 1901. TheyBrah- 
are found in greatest numbers in the Bahraich and Kaisarganj 
^slls, and especially the parganas of Faklirpur, Bahraich and 
Ikauna. They are comijaratively scarce in Nanpara, but their 
numb ers have increased of late years. They hold about 14 

• StettkmoBt Report, p. V., p. 117, 
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per cent, of the temporarily-settled area as tenants, and their 
holdings are large, which is the main point of weakness in the 
agricultural condition of the district, for they are usually 
inferior and slovenly cultivators, and are much hampered by the 
laws of their caste, which forbid them to handle a jploiigh or 
touch manure. Consecpiently they mainly work their lands by 
means of hired labour — an extravagant method of procedure 
which militates against their prosperity in spite of the low rents 
they pay. Apart from their character as cultivators, they are 
often most troublesome tenants and ofler considerable resist- 
ance to the landlords and to the administration generally. The 
bulk of the Brahmans in this district belong to the Sarwariya 
subdivision; but there are also large numbers of Kanaujiyas, 
amounting to nearly one^third, and Sakaldipis. The remain- 
ing clans arc very sparsely represented, Gaurs and Sanadhs alono 
having over 200 members. 

Chamurs numbered 75,851 persons, and form 8*8 per cent, of 
the Hindu population. They are found in greatest numbers 
in the Kaisarganj tahsil, but they are fairly well distributed 
among all parganas. Next to them come the Koris, or weavers, 
numbering about 51,500 souls. They belong chiefly to tahsil 
Bahraich, but there are also large numbers in Nanpara, Both the 
Chamars and Koris occupy a very subordinate position, and in 
many cases are no better than serfs, as will be seen from the 
account given of the adivak system. They, however, hold a large 
amount of land as tenants, amounting to about seven per cent, of 
the temporarily-settled area. Their holdings are small, and they 
are careful and Industrious, if not in the first rank of cultivators. 

Next to the Koris come the P^isis, with about 48,000 repre- 
sentatives. More than half of them arc found in the Bahraich 
tahsil and over one-fourth in Nanpara. They are mostly the 
descendants of the armed retainers of the great taluqdars and 
still possess a bad reputation as thieves and drinkers. Most 
of them, however, have settled down to agriculture ; in the tem- 
porarily-settled estates they form four per cent, of the tenantry, 
and cultivate their small holdings with fair success. 

Kahars and Lodhs follow, with 46,800 and 43,000 repre- 
sentatives respectively. These also belong to the lower oastes 
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of cultivators, and the Lodhs are agriculturists of a fairly high 
order, holding about two per cent, as tenants. More than half 
of the Lodhs are to be found in the Kaisarganj tahsll, and the 
great bulk of the remainder in Nanpara : there are very few 
in the east of the district. Kahars are found everywhere, but 
especially in Kaisarganj. 

More important arc the Muraos, who numbered 2G,250 Muraoi, 
souls. They are chiefly found in the Hisampiir, Fakhrpur and 
Bahraich parganas, but they occur in fair numbers everywhere. 

In the very depths of the jungles of Dharmanpur there arc 
several colonies of these industrious cultivators with fine gar- 
dens of turmeric. They are the most minute and careful of all 
the agriculturists and chiefly devote their attention to garden 
cultivation and to growing o])ium and tobacco. They and their 
Musalman counterparts, the Kabariyas, almost monopolize the 
garden crops of the district. 

The Rajputs are tlie most important of all the Hindu 
castes, although they only come tenth in point of numbers, 
with 24,585 representatives in 1901. They own over one-third 
of the entire area of the district, and prior to tlie niutiny held 
the vast estates subse(picntly given to the Sikh grantees. An 
account will be given later in this chapter of the various Raj- 
put taluqdars, and the origin of the great clans has been traced 
^ in the history of the district. As tenants the Rajputs hold 
over six per cent, of the cultivation, generally in large hold- 
ings. The Rajput cultivators resemble the Brahmans in charac- 
ter, and the remarks made above with regard to the latter may 
bo said to apply with e(|ual force to the Tliakurs. More than 
half of them are to be found in the Kaisarganj tahsll, and 
most of the rest in the Nanpara, Bahraich and Ikauna 
parganas. 

Of all the numberless clans of Rajputs only a few hold a The rari- 
conspicuous position in this district. First and foremost come ^”* ^^***** 
the Raikwars, who once owned the great taliiqa of Baundi, and 
still possess Rehwa and the Raikwari mahals of pargana Hisam- 
pur. They numbered about 4,500 souls at the last census, and 
are chiefly found in the Hisampur and Fakhrpur parganas, 
their colonies having at all times been conflued to ihc west of 
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the district. Next come the Bais, numbering 3,666, but most 
of these are Rajputs of an inferior stamp and are disowned by 
the true Bais of Daundia Khera in Baiswara. The Kalhana 
also have over 3,000 members. They belong to the six families 
or Chhedwara of the Gonda district, whence they overflowed 
into the Hisampur pargaiia, and possessed themselves of the 
greater portion of the estates of the Jarwal Saiyids. The Chau- 
hans, numbering 2,628 souls, arc for the most part Rajputs of 
an inferior stamp. They are s(?attcred about the district, but the 
most important family is tlmt of the Jangres in Dharmaiipur, 
who are connected with tlie great taluqdari houses of Kheri, and 
who obtained a footing here by driving out the Banjaras, 
Then come the Bisens, 1,326 in all. They are chiefly found in 
Bhinga, the owner of whicli belongs to this clan, and along the 
Gonda borders. The Janwars, though few in numbers, having 
only 1,106 representatives, are perliaps the most important of 
all the Rajputs. Among them are tlie great taliiqdars of Bal- 
rampur, Payagpur and Gangwal, while the forfeited estate of 
Ikauna also belonged to this clan. They are chiefly found in 
the parganas of Bahraich, Bhinga and Ikauna. There are 
but few of them in Cliarda, although at one time they were 
the masters of the entire pargana. Of the remaining clans, 
none are of any importance ; only two, the Sombansis and 
Panwars, have over 500 members, while the Ratbors, Surajban- 
sis, Bhadaurias, Gautams and Kachhwalias each number over 
200 persons. The other clans with more than 100 representa- 
tives are the Ainethias, Bachhals, Bachgotis, Bhalo Sultans, 
Chandels, tTaiswars and Raghubausis. 

The Luniyas n limbered 21,615 })crsons at the last census, a 
higher figure than in any other district of Oudh save Gonda. 
They are mere labourers, whose eh ief occupation is digging and 
earthwork. Their position is little better than that of serfs, 
and they are as a rule a miserable down-trodden race. They 
are most numerous in the Ivaisarganj tahsil, but there are large 
numbers of them in Nan para, Bahmich and Ikauna. The 
Luniyas arc generally considered to be of Dravidian origin. ' 

The Gadariyas call for little comment, although they num- 
ber over 20,000 persons in this district. They follow as a rule 
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their usual occupation of shepherds and goatherds, and are agri- 
culturists of a very inferior description. They chiefly reside in 
pargana Fakhrpur, but they are also numerous in Hisampur, 
Nanpara, Ikauna and Bhinga. 

The Banias numbered 20,584 persons in 1901 — a compara- Baaias. 
tivcly small figure, which is perhaps duo to the unimix>rtant 
nature of the commerce of this district. They belong chiefly 
to the Kandu and Kasuundhan subdivisions, while the Baran- 
wals and Umars have over a thousand representatives. The 
Kandns are more numerous tlian in any other district of Oudh 
and their numbers are only exceeded in Ghazipur and Ballia 
of all the districts of the United Provinces. They are an 
inferior caste of Vaishyas and arc chiefly found in the north 
of the district. Some of them arc cultivators, but their usual 
occupation is grain-parching and shopkeepers. Of the other 
Banias it is noticeable that tljc Baranwals arc more numerous 
in Bahraich than in any other part of Oudh. They traditionally 
come from Baran or Bulandshahr, but there is no information 
to account for their presence in this district. Owing to the 
nature of the proprietary tenures in this district, the Banias 
are not included among the landowning classes, but they fre- 
quently act as lessees to the larger taliKjdurs. 

Of the remaining castes, few call for any special mention, 

Those with over 10,000 representatives are Tclis or oil-pressers, castei. 
Dhobis or washermen, Nais or barbers, Kumhars or potters, 
Barhais or carpenters, Dohars or blacksmiths, Bharbhunjas or 
grain-parchers, and Kayasths. There are fewer Kayasths than 
elsewhere in Oudh except Hardoi and Kheri ; nearly all of them 
belong to the Srivastab subdivision. They reside chiefly in 
pargana Bahraich and the Kaisarganj tahsll; but there are no 
Kayasth families of any importance in the district, with the 
exception of the old Qanungo families. The Kayasths, however, 
own a considerable amount of land in the district, about 50 
villages in all. There are no castes peculiar to Bahraich, but 
representatives of several castes are found in the district which 
occur in very few other places. Most noticeable are the Chais Cbaisi* 
or Chains, who numbered 4,253 persons in 1901— a larger figure 
than in any other district save Basti. There are also large 
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numbers of those people in Gonda. They are only found in the 
north and east of Oudh and in the Gorakhpur division they are 
a cultivating, fishing and thieving caste, akin to Mallahs. 

They usually migrate to the hills in January to collect 
catechu ; but their ordinary occupation is that of the pickpocket.* 
There are several other submontane tribes, such as the Hindu 
Banjaras and the Bahelias, both of whom numl)cred over 2,000 
persons. The former are only more numerous in Kheri and 
the latter in Purtabgarh. The Tliiirus, who apj)ear to be almost 
aboriginal inlialutants of the Nepal tarai, numbered 1 ,540. They 
have been fully described in the Gonda and Naini Tal volumes; 
and are chiefly found in Dharmanpur and Tiilsipur. The 
Bhars, from whom the district possibly takes its name, are sur- 
prisingly scarce, numbering only 740, which is less than in 
most Oudh districts. 

The proportion of Musalmans to the bjtal po])ulation is 
larger in Bahraich than elsewhere in Oudh, although the actual 
figure is exceeded in both Gouda and Bara Bank!. A more 
noticeable feature is the unusual proportion of Musalman agri- 
culturists. In 18G9 it was observed that in this district and 
Gonda alone did the agriculturist Muhammadan population 
exceed the remainder, the proportion for Ib>hr.aich being 53*d 
per cent. This is still the case, and wx* fiml that Musalmans 
hold eight per cent, of the cultivation as tenants. They usually 
pay a privileged rent and their holdings are large, as in the 
case of Brahmans and R.ajputs. Many of these tenants are no 
better cultivators than the high-caste Hindus ; but there are 
frequent exceptions to tin’s rule. 

The most numerous Musalmans are the Patlians, who in 
1901 numbered 82, 025 persons, or 1()\S4 per cent, of the whole 
Musnlman population. The chief among them is the Raja of 
Nanpara. Pathans are most numerous in the Nanpara, Charda, 
Hisampur and Fakhrpur pargunas, and fewest in Tulsipur, Dhar- 
inanpur and Ikauna. Altogether the district contain.s more 
Pathans than any other part of Oudh, and most of them settled in 
Bahraich at an early date. Among them we find representatives 
of many clans, the most im]K)rtant numerically being the 
• Crooke, Caitet and Tribes, Vol. II., p. 167. 
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Yusufsais, Lodis, Kakars and Ghoris. Besides these, the 
Muhammadzai, Eohilla, Afridi, Dilazak and Bangash Pathans 
each number over 200 persons. 

The Sheikha numbered 18,765 i)ersons, or 9*68 per cent, of the Sbelkhi. 
total Musalman population. They belong chiefly to the western 
half of the district and are most common in Nanpara and the 
Kai sargan j tahsil. The Shei kh taluqdars are tlioso of Ambhapur 
and Tipraha. More than half the Sheikhs are Siddiqis, while 
Qurreshis and Ansaris form the bulk of the remainder. 

The Saiyids of Bahraioh have fallen from their higli estate, Saijlda 
and their former extensive |m'<essions in Kaisarganj have for 
the most part passed into the hands of others. The three small 
taluqdars of Wera Qazi, Alinagar and Ajata])ur in the Hisampur 
and Bahraich parganas alone remain to the great Saiyid family 
of Jarwal. The Saiyids only numbered 3,342 persons in 1901, 
and belong to tho Kizwi, Zaidi, Husaini and several other sub- 
divisions. They are chiefly found in the Hisampur, Bahraioh 
and Nanjmra parganas. , The Mughals also are very few in niim- Maghali. 
her, the total in 1901 being only 1,374 persons. Tiie bulk of 
them are Chaghtais, but the most important are the CJizillMishes of 
Nawabganj-Aliabad in Charda : the taluqdar is, however, non- 
resident. They are mostly residents of Nanpara and Ihihraich. 

Converted Rajputs numbered 6,958 persons — a very small BIumI- 
number when compared with the adjoining districts of Gonda and mijputi. 
Kheri. Thereare no taluqdars among them, and, in fact, more than 
half of them belong to the Chauhan subdivision. It is notice- 
able that at the last census nearly 5,000 of them were females. 

The remainder of the Musalman population is very unim- Other 
portant. They are mostly Julahas, wlio numbered 21,273 per- 
aons or over ten \ycr cent., and Fa<jfrs, 14,333 or 7*4 j>er cent. 

They are engaged cither in agriculture or unimportant indus-* 
trie8|8uch as weaving. The most numerous are the Tclis, Bohnas, 

Nais, Darzis and Halwais. The Kabariyas, who number aliout 
6,800 souls, are almost peculiar to this district, and are only 
found elsewhere in Lucknow and Basti. They appear to bo 
converted Muraos or Kachhis and are market-gardeners by pro- 
fession. Other converted Muraos are known by the name of 
Baghban, a caste which only occurs elsewhere in the Bareilly 
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district. It is oorions that we find in this district no less than 
2,774 Mnsalman Banias. They occur in no other part of Oudh, 
and in the whole of the United Provinces there are less than 
8,000 of this caste. Converted Ahirs, who are nowhere found 
in large numbers, have over a thousand representatives, which 
is only exceeded in Gorakhpur and B&sti. Musalman Halwais, 
too, and ifeanjars also occur in larger numbers in Bahraich than 
elsewhere, and the same may be said of the Saiqalgars or armourers* 
Otneral Of the general condition of the people there is little, to bo 
wndition probable that there has been a considerable improve- 

people. jueut in this direction of late years, and, generally speaking, it 
may be said to be about the same as in other parts of Oudh. 
The population is sti 11 sufficiently scanty to set agriculturists 
at a premium; and though in some estates they are probably as 
much disinclined to shift their quarters as the ryots in more 
populous districts, and thus are more likely to tolerate oppres- 
sion at the hands of the landlord than they otherwise might be, 
still the existence of a considerable area of waste land owned 
by men who are bidding for cultivators on all sides, cannot but 
give them some advantage. On the other hand, the extreme 
unhealthiness of the villages on the forest borders constitutes a 
serious objection forintending cultivators. Tested by thestandard 
of agriculture, the condition of the people cannot be regarded as 
prosperous. The better crops requiring more laborious cultiva- 
tion and repaying it by a heavier return are conspicuous by 
their absence. Cultivation is mostly of a perfunctory nature; 
the outturn is poor, the capital invested in agricultatal 
.v^is^rovements is small; the people consequently are not able 
bear hard times, to resist the stress of bad seasons, or to 
■ ttear up against the burden of heavier rents by the application 
of increased industry. The adtvak system has been already 
described in dealing with wages in the preceding chapter* 
That it is in course of disappearing, no doubt, shows improve- 
ment. The people, however, are frequently in debt, and the 
interest they have to pay is undoubtedly a serious drag upon them# 
IMlol It may be noted as a general rule that the peasantry live 
on the kharff and sell the rabi, their food being mainly the 
aoarser kinds of rice, kodon,maiae and barl^. Onesfir of 
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is said fairly to equal two s^rs of other grains, owing to the 
greater sense of repletion thereby induced. The question of food 
has an important bearing on the relation of famines to this 
district. In almost any case of bad seasons there must bo at any 
rate a five-anna crop of the kharlf grains. What is compara« 
tive drought for the rice is good seasonable weather for maize; 
so that even in the worst years there is a sufficient stock of these 
crops to last from November to March, and then the supply is 
eked out by wild fruits, such as those of the mahua, gular and 
semal, as was the case in the scarcity of 1874. There can thus 
be no absolute famine till the rabi harvest is gathered in, and a 
serious failure of the rabi is almost unknown. 

The occupations of the people call for little remark, as the Ooonpa* 
great bulk of the population is either engaged directly in agri- 
culture or else is indirectly dependant on the land for a means 
of subsistence. This proportion amounts to 70*2 per cent, of the 
whole, and of these 50*7 per cent, are actual workers and 49*3 
per cent, dependents of both sexes. The industrial population is 
very small indeed, amounting to only 12*7 per cent.— a figure 
that is about the average for the agricultural districts of Oudh. 

The commercial classes numbered 5,197 persons or only *4 
per cent, of the total population— a higher figure than Kheri 
and Sftapur, but below the Oudh average. The professional 
population is, as usual, about one per cent. ; nearly half of this 
comes under the head of religion. Almost the whole of the 
remainder is classified as unskilled labour. The trades and 
manufactures are very few in number, and have already betijl 
discussed in the preceding chapter. The members of the 
industrial community are for the most part mere village crafts^ 
men, whose only aim is to supply the modest and immediate 
needs of their neighbours. 

The district is one of large estates. No less than 78 per Pmptletf 
cent* is held by taluqdars in full rights, and in two per cent 
more they possess superior rights over the subsettlement* t 
holders* Of the remainder no less than 13 per cent, is Govern* 
ment property, either in the shape of reserved forests of 
eiherwise. ^us only four per cent is in the hands of single 
mmindarB and three per oent is owned by coparcenary bodieiL 
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The taluqdars are only 24 in number, but more than half of 
*,4 the entire area is owned by four men, the Kaja-i-'Rajgan of 
Kaipurthala, the Maharaja of Balrampur, the Eaja of Nanpara and 
the Raja of Payagpur. Almost the whole of the Balrampur 
estate and rather more than half of the Kapurthala property is 
held on a permanent settlement, in recognition of services ren- 
dered to the British Government during the mutiny. The larger 
taluqdars, as a rule, let out their villages on lease for a term 
generally of three years. A very large area of the tenant^s 
land being held on grain rents, the landlord probably, when 
having to manage immense arcjis, reaps a greater advantage by 
dealing with a substantial lessee than by maintiiining a large 
establishment, on small individual pay, and with great induce- 
ments and opportunities for peculation, to divide the crop 
with each tenant. Many lessees make a profession of this 
business and*renew their engagements for term after term. It 
is usually to their interest to deal fairly with the tenants, who 
arc by no means slow to take complaints to the taluqdars and 
the district authorities. The danger of oppression is in this 
way much reduced and, in fact, fair treatment is the rule. 
Leases are not confined, however, to grain-rented villages, and 
‘‘ it is only on the doubtful ground of economy in management 
that the farms of cash-rented villages can be justified. Some 
exist now more from the force of custom than anything else.'^* 
In villages where reclamation and extension aro still possible, 
the lessee, although perhaps a speculator, is a useful capitalisty 
who can more effectively apply his money than the proprietor 
of a large estate whose headquarters are many miles away. 
thetSu? origin of the great taluqdari estates, as given in the 

qM.' history of the district, largely explains their peculiar charac- 
teristics. Mr. Boys in his settlement report went deeply into 
the question, and ascertained that the various taluqas had by no 
means a common origin. This may seem a truism, but it is 
.nevertheless necessary ; for all taluqas, whatever their origin, 
are now treated on the same system. No difference is made 
between the estate of a mushroom taluqdar and that of a Raja, 
whose anco^tors have been for centuries the rulers of a small 
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Bajput State in which they exercised a territorial jurisdiction 
that was very far from conootiug the proprietary possession of the 
soil. With the people, the Baja has never ceased to be a Raja ; 
but in thd eyes of Government he is merely a taluqdar, and that 
term embraces the Nawabi revenue-farmer who sometimes step- 
ped in and drove out the old revenue-paying Raja. This account 
of the origin of the great estates, though l)y no means peculiar 
to Bahraich, is necessary in order to explain the various forms 
of subordinate tenure that have proved such a source of difficulty 
to the assassing officers. Mr. Boys writes, ^^iwrliaps in no dis- 
trict of Oudh can the feudalization of the country bo said to have 
been so complete at annoxation as here.”* The word ‘feudaP 
is no doubt a mistake, being borrowed from niodiieval English 
history, but none the Jess the error is pardonable, as the word 
by constant association with Oudh lias come to convey to tho 
mind a fairly accurate idea of the position of the taluqdars before 
tho annoxation of the province. 

In the first place, tracts of waste land were often made over Wtrto 
by the Govern mo lit or its represontativos to some enterprising granti 
soldier, or to a cadet of a house already established, eitlier in 
reward for services rendered, or with the direct ob ject of devel- 
oping the country. In such cases the lordV position would bb 
absolutely independent from the first, and tho cultivators settlofl 
by him would bo an actual state of villeinage. Tims in Charda 
and Nanpara tho first taluqdars received a grant of absolutely 
waste land, on which the ancestor of every cultivator was locatocl 
by the lord himself or by those to whom ho delegated tho work. 

Under such circumstances, no right could possibly exist on tho 
part of the cultivators which were not created by tho taluqdar 
himself. This state of things prevailed not only in those villages 
which ho settled originally, but also in those obtained by conquest. 

In other case^ an officer of the Government would be sent to Commi#- 
a particular district to restore order out of chaos and, if possible, 
to exact the revenue. In return, and also to enable him to carry the 
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out the commission, he was often granted tho whole or a part 
of the revenues. Such commissions were seldom originally 
bestowed for more than a single life, but it easy to understand 

* Settlement Report, p. S7. 
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how the privileges thus granted tended to become hereditary, 
especially in a remote district like Bahraieh. The concessionaire 
would naturally establish his position by granting privileges to 
his supporters, or even to the leading men of the lawless bands 
he had reduced to subjection ; but he would not be likely to 
recognise rights apart from those of his own creation. Thus, for 
ixistance, in Ikauna the head of the house was for seven genera- 
tons styled Risaldar, and enjoyed the whole of the revenues 
without making any payment to the State, the fiction being never- 
theless maintained that he was only the servant of the government. 
On the resumption of the grant, his position had become so 
strong that he was unhesitatingly acknowledged as lord of 
the soil. 

Speoial Maha Singh of Ikauna illustrates a third method. He 
ffioeived a special grant of a certain percentage of the revenue of 
all villages comprised in a very wide area, in which he had no 
pretension to ancestral proprietjiry right. Ho does not seem 
ever to have obtained possession of these villages, but none the 
^loss he frequently sold or bestowed on various dependents the 
right to bring under cultivation certain waste lands, and to have 
conferred on them all the rights which generally accompany 
ownership. A similar case was that of Harhardco of Baundi, 
who^ by virtue of his grant claimed lordship over villages out- 
side his own estate. Here too, however, his authority seems to 
have been only nominal, and there is no tradition that ho ever 
went as far as his Jan war neighbour. ^ 

Talaqts ^ fourth method, and one that is not so commonly found in 
from^ Baliraich as elsewhere, was that by w hich a leading member of 
eotnmii- a coparcenary commun i ty assumed lordship over the rest. Where 
pertfeik' ^ community extends the area of its possessions, and as the 
number of members increases, separation of interests almost 
always becomes inevitable, and thus the way is paved to the 
assertion of individual superiority. Thus in the case of the 
Jarwal Saiyids, the estate was wholly coparcenary at the first, 
as is illustrated by the number of shares into which the inhab- 
ited portion of the town of Jarwal is divided ; but eighty years 
ago we find that there was only one man of mark in the whole 
family, who owned almost all tho estate. 
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There remains the well-known system of the latter days of The later 
the Nawabi, which has been described in Chapter V in the **^®^*** 
account of the absorption of the khalsa lauds. It is most 
pithily described by the native expression that the taluqdar 
first "approved” of a village and then "digested” it. In some 
cases the former zamindar or proprietary community were only 
too glad to be freed from the tyranny of the revenue officials, 
so long as they ^vere tolerably sure of remaining in possession, 
and as a rule they were permitted to retain the land round the 
homestead known as " dih Where, however, the community 
was strong and united in its opposition, the qualms of the 
taliiqdar's stomach were great and unpleasant ; in some few cases 
indeed he actually seems to liave disgorged the village. Such 
instances were very rare, for the Ilaikwari mahals of Har- 
harpur alone seem to have possessed sufficient strength to suc- 
cessfully resist extinction. 

The properties held by loyal grantees came under a differ- Loyal 
ent category. Here the old taluqdari rights were suppressed 
by the deliberate action of Government, and the land handed 
over en bloc to those who had rendered good and faithful ser- 
vices in the Mutiny. These grantees, save in so far us they 
held other ancestral property, form a class altogether distinct 
from the great hereditary landowners of the district. 

In connection with this description of the origin of taluq- Bhtyll 
dari tenures, notice should Ije taken of tlie species of tenure 
known as ‘ Bhaydi ^ This occurred in those cases where the 
ordinary Hindu law of partition prevailed over the principle 
of primogeniture that is so marked a feature of the Bahraich 
estates. Generally the younger sons received a few villages in 
maintenance on a rent-free tenure, and on the death of the 
recipient a low rent was fixed for his sons. Ultimately the 
grant would be resumed altogether and the descendants of the 
Bhayya would become mere tenants holding perhaps at favour- 
able rates. Occasionally the younger brothers were strong 
enough to become independent, but almost always the lands were 
recovered after one or two generations had passed away. The 
estatea of Rehwa and Chahlari may be quoted as instanoea of 
auocessfiil separation. 
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^ Ka- Of the taluqdari estates the largest is that of the 9aja*i- 
Rajgan of Kapurthala. The whole of this was acquired as a 
grant for loyal services rendered during the Mutiny. It con- 
sists of no less than 415 villages and portions of 36 others, with 
a total area of 377^533 acres. The estate lies in the parganas 
of Hisampur, Fakhrpur, Bahraich, Ikauna and Nanpara, and 
the headquarters are at Baundi. He received the whole of the 
Raikwar estate of Baundi, consisting of 189,093 acres, the 
Bhitauli estate of Bara Banki, of 57,438 acres, which formerly 
belonged to this district, and the greater portion of the Janwar 
property of Ikauna, to the extent of 177,284 acres. The Baundi 
and Bhitauli estates are held at a perpetual rate of payment, 
equivalent to half the summary assessment, an exceedingly low 
demand when it is remembered that the district was in a state 
of the utmost depression at annexation. The permanently- 
settled portion of the property is 203,593 acres, with a revenue 
of Ks. 48,943, and the remainder, 173,940 acres, is assessed at a 
final revenue of Rs. 1,83,017. The present owner is His High- 
ness Farzand-i-Dilbaudi Kasikh-ul-Itiqad Daiilat-i-Englishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Raja Sir Jagitjit Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.L, of 
Kapurthala. The estate was granted to Raja Sir Randhir 
Singh, G.C.S.I., who died in 1870 and was succeeded by Raja 
Kharag Singh, the father of the present chief, who died in 1884. 

Hanpata, The great estate of Nanpara occupies a large portion of the 
north of the district, and comprises 333 villages and portions of 
nine others in the parganas of Nanpara, Charda, Dharmanpur, 
Bahraich, Ikauna, Fakhrpur and Hisampur, and one village in 
Bara Banki. In Bahraich it covers 297,434 acres or 464 square 
miles, and is assessed to a revenue of Rs. 2,48,588. The early 
history of this Pathan taluqa is given in Chapter V. At 
annexation it was held by a minor, Jang Bahadur Khan, who 
during his long tenure improved the property to an astonishing 
degree and raised it from a condition of extreme depression to 
unusual prosperity. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, E.C.I.E., 
died on the Ist of May 1902 and was succeeded by his son, 
Raja Muhammad Sadiq Khan. His father was an Honorary 
Magistrate of the 2nd class and an Honorary Munsif ; he was 
oreated a Companion of the Indian Empire in 1886, and wii% 
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knighted in 1901. The title of Raja was conferred in 176S 
by Shnja-ud-danlah, and was recognised as hereditary in 1877. 

The Maharaja of Balrampur resides in the Gonda district, Balram- 
whero the greater portion of his property is situated. He 
holds, however, no less than 176 villages and one share, compris- 
ing 138,655 acres, or 216 square miles, in the Bahraieh parganas 
of Tulsipiir, Charda, Ikauna, Bhinga and Bahraieh. Most of 
this is settled in perpetuity, the total revenue being Rs. 1,28,620, 
and represents the eoiifiscated estates of Charda and Tulsipur, 
as well as the fee-si m[)le of Risia. Maliaraja Bhagwati Parshad 
8ingh, Janwar, is the adopted son of Maharaja 8ir Drigbijai 
8ingh, K.C.S.I., who was one of the tivo loyal taliujdars. 

The second great Janwar taluqa is that of Gangwal, thigOangwal 
family also being a branch of the Ikauna house. The early 
history of the Janwars has been given in the historical account 
of the district. The pedigree of the family, as well as those of the 
other Janwars, will bo fjund in the ap[K‘ndix. Kishan Par- 
shad, grandson of Jaswant Singh, who died in 176t), only held 
15 villages, the remainder being held direct by the Nazim up 
to 1816, wlum all the original ertates wero returned to the 
taluqdar. The property grew considerably during the forty 
years preceding annexation, but suffered greatly under Raghu- 
bir Dayal. A curse of childlessne-s is said to have fallen on the 
family since Kishan Parsha<l killed Ilimmat Singh of l*ayag- 
pur, no less than four owners <lying without issue. Raja 
Narpat Singh was a half-brother of Sitla Bukhsh Hingh, and 
obtained the estate by a decree of the civil court, the lattePa 
widow receiving five villager rent-free for life. The estate lies 
in the Ikauna and Hisampur ])arganas, and consists of 47 whole 
villages and portions of eight others, with an area of 39,166 
•ores. Three villages forming the Jaiminjot estate in Gonda also 
belong to this taluqa. Tho rovonuo paid in Bahraieh amounts 
to Rg. 45,080. The present incumbent is Rani Itraj Kunwar, 
widow of Raja Suraj Prakash Singh, who obtained jKwsession in 
1899. Tho title of Raja, first held by Kishan Parshad, ii 

Baja £hnp Indra Bikram Singh, C.I.E., of Payagptir repre- Fijrac* 
ipwtB a third branch of the Janwar family. He the aon of 
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Raja Mali end ra Bahadur Singh and owns an extensive estate 
composed of 155 whole villages and four pattis situated in the par- 
ganas of Baliraieh, Ikauna, Hisampiir, Fakhrpur, Charda and 
Kanpara, with an area of 116,586 acres, and paying a revenue of 
Rs. 1,24,817. Tlic lilstory of this family has also been described 
elsewhere. At ann(‘xation the property was held by Raja 
Narpat Singh, tlie nephew and adopted son of Raja Dalthaman 
Singh. Tlic estate was then in a very bad way, having been 
Bhanuvfiilly handled by Raghubar Dayal and his crew. Raja 
Mahendra Bahadur Singh inherited a very hcavily-enciimbored 
])ro])orty in 1878, lait struggled hard to face his difliculties. Ho 
died in 1882 and was succeeded by tbo present Raja, who conti- 
nued liis father’s policy, living a plain and frugal life, and doing 
all tliat lay in his power to liquidate his debts and to rcpooplo 
the deserted villages. The- property is now in a most flourishing 
condition, and is entirely free from debt. The Raja is a most 
liberal and ]>ul)lic-spirited gentleman, who has built and endowed 
a dispensary and has subscribed handsomely to tlio Duflerin Fund. 
Ho has also constructed on his estate many markets, temples and 
metalled roads. Ho was made a Companion of the Indian Empire 
in 1896. The title of Raja was declared hereditary in 1864. 

The Bison Raja of Bhinga belongs to the old family of Gonda, 
his ancestor Bhawani Singh, a younger brother of the great Raja 
Datt Singh cd’ Gonda, having obtained the Bhinga property from 
the Janwars. The taluqa consists of 90 villages and one share 
in the Bahraich pargaiias Bhinga and Bahraich, assessed at Rfi. 
92,116, and 25 villages in Gonda comprising the Birwa and 
Usraina estates. The estate was taken over by the Court of W ards 
in 1895 at the Raja’s ro<juest and released in 1900, the manage- 
ment being undertaken by his son, Surendra Bikram Singh. 
Raja IJdai Partap Singh was given the title of Raja as a per- 
sonal distinction in 1882, audit was made hereditary two years 
later. The Raja is a Companion of the Star of Indio, having 
received this lionour in 1893, and a Follow of the Allahabad 
University. Ho served in 1890 on the Viceroy’s Council ; but 
has for some years retired from public life. 

The Qizi llmsh Nawab of Nawabganj-Aliabad, Nawab Haji 
Fateh Ali Khan, who holds the hereditary title of Nawab 
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belongs to an old Afghan family whoso history is given in tlio 
article on pargana Charda. The estate, which is managed by his 
agent, consists of 51 villages in the Charda and Bhinga pargana, 
which represent half of the confiscated property of Charda, and 
has an area of 31,305 acres, assessed at Ks. *11, 305. 

The remaining Kaikwar tahujdari estates are timse (d‘ Ivehwa Uohwa. 
and Mallanpiir, the latter ]#operly belonging to the Sltapur 
district. The history of the Kaikwars forms a considerable |)urt 
of the history of the district and is given in diapter V. The 
present owner of Reliwa is Tljaknr Kinlra Ihirtap Singh, who 
owns 41 whole villages and 13 shares in the pargaiias of Kakhr- 
pnr, llisam])iir and Baliraieh, the area being .3S, 350 ae res, and 
the revenue lls. 35,005. The estate is in a fairly tlourishing 
condition, having been administered by the ( oiiit of Wards 
during the minority of the present taliujdar, who is l!u‘ son of 
Tliakur Bijai Bahadur Singh, liaja Munesliar Bakhsh Singh of Mallti- 
Mallanpiir owns largo estates in Sltapur and Kheri, as \vi41 
the Ambapiir talu((a, consisting of 31 villages with an area of 
42,355 acres, and paying a revenue of Us. 2 1,405, in tln^ parganas 
of Nanpara and Fakhrpnr. Tin; property is a poor om*, consist- 
ing for the most part of precarious villages near the (ihagra. 

Thakur Kaghnraj Singh of Isanagur is tlie only Juiigreiund- Ii»n*gtr. 
holder of tliis district. The Inilk of his property lies in Kheri, 
hut he also owns seven villages in Dharmaiipnr, known as tho 
Magaiiria and Madhwapnr estates. These were accjnired hy his 
ancestors from the Banjara<. They have an area of 10,574 acres 
and arc assessed at Ks. 3,010. 

The llanipnr estate is held l>y Mahant TTarcharan Das, who Uanipor. 
also possesses large numbers of villages in Unao, Conda, Luck- 
now’, Hardoi and Klieri. His j>r<*perty wa'^ ac(juired and 
befjueathed to him by will of his predecessor, Mahant (Jnr Aarain 
Das of Lucknow. He holds two villages and six patt i*; in the 
parganas of Hisampnr, Fakhrpur, Bahraich, as well a- 31 vil- 
lages and 12 pattis of the Uaikwari iiiahuls of llir-anijMir. 

The Kalhans Clihedw ara of Honda ow n betw’ecri them a largo Kalhani 
number of villages in the Hisarapur pargana, all of which were ^^®*i*** 
acquired during the Nawabi rule at the expense of tho Haiy ids of 
darwal. The largest estate is that of Dhauawau-Bhandiari, DbKoa- 
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belonging to Thakurain Sarfaraz Kunwar, widow of Jagmohan 
Singh, who died in 1898. The bulk of the property lies in the 
Gonda district, but the Bahraich estate consists of 15 villages 
» and three shares, with an area of 11,143 acres and a revenue of 

Bhahpur. Rs. 11,800. Thakur Nageswar Bakhsh Singh of Shahpur, 
another member of the same family, owns the Katka Marotha 
estate of 6,412 acres in the Hisan^ur parganaj as well as a large 
property in Gouda. Ho holds eleven villages and six shares, 
assessed at Rs. 8,980. Thakurain Ritraj Kunwar of Dooli, 
Kamiar. Kamiar and Barauli, owns the last-named estate in this district, 
but, as in tlio other cases, the greater portion of the taluqa lies 
in Gonda, w bile Kamiar, the headquarters, is in Bara Banki. The 
Barauli property consists of 13 villages and throe shares in 
Hisampur, with an area of 6,63G acres, and a Government demand 
of Rs. 12,680. The only resident Kalhans tahiqdar is the 
MotU- Thakurain of Mustafabad, Jaipal Kunwar, who owns four whole 
villages and twelve shares in Hisampur, assessed at Rs. G,480, 
and also the small estate of Chingiria in Gonda. She is the# 
widow of Indrajit Singh, of the Deoli house, and has held the 
estate in her own right since 1879. 

Inchha- The only other Rajput taluqdar is Thakur Sitla Bakhsh 
Smri, Singh, ( f liichhapur-Umri in the Hisampur pargana. Ho is of the 
Guur clan, and the taluqa is of recent dato, having been purchased 
by Horahjit Singh in 1841 from Zafar Mehndi and other Saiyids 
ot tiarwal. The property consists of five villages and portions 
ol lour others, with an area of 4,280 acres and a revenue of 
Rs. 7,730. Ho also owns tho village of Simra in the Gonda dis- 
trict. 

The Sab Tho Saiyids of Jarwal now possess but a relic of their for- 
tdoqas. estates. Tho largest property is that of Wera Qazi, which 
comprises eight villages and 17 pattis in Hisampur and Bah- 
raich, and is assessed to a revenue of Rs. 11,270. It is now held 
by Mnsammat Tuiyab Bogam, tho widow of Mfr Kazim Husain, 
who died in 1894. Tho property is not in a very flourishing 
condition, having decreased by nearly half since 1874. Tho 
Alinagar estate of 4,904 acres, comprising nine villages and 18 
pattis in the Hisampur and Bahraich parganas, and assessed at 
Bs. 9,612, has also largely contracted in area during the same 
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period. It is now held by Mtr Haidar Mohndi, the sou of 
Zafar Mehndi, who died in 1902. The romainiuj; Saiyid estate 
is the diminutive taliiqa of Ajatapiir, which cou'^ists of two 
villages in the Bahraicli pargaiia, assessed at Us. 880. It 
belongs to Saiyid Aulad Husain. The property was given in 
reward for loyal services to Muhammad Shall, a cuininandant in 
the Oudh army, but his son, Saiyid Sardar Ali, sold more* than 
half of it to Sardar I lira Singh, and throe more villages have 
been since disposed of. Tho estate formerly belonged to the 
taluqas of Tipraha and Rehwa. 

The remaining Musalmau talu(|as art^ thoso of Ambhapur ArabUa- 
and Tipraha. Tho former is a largo jiroportv of 21,193 acres, 
comprising 35 whole villages and 25 paitis situate in the par- 
ganas of Ilisampur and Bahraicli, and assesseil at Rs. 22,587. 

The present owners are Asghar Ali and Mu/.ailar Ali, the sons 
of Sheikh Sam-san Ali, wlio also own the small propi^rty of 
Partabganj in Bara Banki. The family are (^idwai Kheikhs, 
and are connected with that of .lahangirabad in tin' Bara Banki 
district. A member of this family, one Amir-nllah, married 
the (laughter of Ali Aluhammad, Qannngo <»i‘ Hisnmpnr, and 
thus obtained the property. Tim Tipraha talnqdar, Thak nr Tipraha 
Muhammad Asghar Ali, is a Khairati Sheikh, whose nnc(^stor 
was a tahsildar of Bahraicli under one of the Subahdars of Oudh. 

The property w’as largely increased by one Salar Bakhsh, but 
half of it was confiscated after the mutiny on a(!C<iunt of the 
discovery of concealed (?annon. It now (Consists r>l‘ 15 villages and 
one share in the parganas of Bahraicli, Fakhrpur and Nanpara, 
with an area of 10,830 acres and an assessment of Rs. 9,200. 

Lastly, w’c come to the Sikh grantees of Jurndun, Bhangaha Tho Sikh 
and Chahlari. The Jamdan estate, w hich mnv cfuisists of 33 
villages and one jiatti, and lies in the pargana of ( 'harda Bah- 
raich, Hisampiir and Dharmanpur, with an area of 30,510 acres, 
and a revenue of Rs. 21,037, is now held by Rani Naraiu Dei, 
the widow of Sardar Hira Singh, who was marie a Raja in 1888. 

The father of the latter, Sardar Jai Singh, a Khattri raU of 
the Panjab, was given tho property on atjcount of good and 
faithful services rendered in 1857, from the conGseated estate 
of Charda. Sardar Hira Singh subsequently increased the estate 
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by purchase. It is managed l)y Sardar Labh Singh^ who is aa 
Honorary Magistrate, 


jiha" Sardar Baghel Singh, taluqdar of Bhangaha, is also an 

Honorary Magistrate. He is the owner of five villages in 
Bhinga, with an area of 4,500 acres and a revenue of Rs. 6,800. 
He is the son of Sardar Shcr Singh, who received the estate for 
his nieritorious services rendered during the mutiny from the 
confiscated portion of the Bhinga taluqa. 

OhaUari. Sardar Jagjot Singh and Rani Lachhman Kunwar are the 
present owners of Chahlari estate, which consists of 26 villages 
of pargana Fakhrpur, having an area of 15,350 acres. It is held 
on a partially revenue-free tenure, the demand being Rs. 3,148. 
They also own the village of Sikraura in Gonda, The Chahlari 
taluqa was formerly held by the Raikwars, but was confiscated 
after the Mutiny and given to Sardars Fateh Singh and Jagat 
Singh, members of the house of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, of Lahore. 
Jangle Notwithstanding the very large extent of waste land in 

{raats. district, only a few small tracts were made over under 

clearing leases to cultivating grantees. At first only four such 
grants were made. Of these two were very soon afterwards 
resumed for non-performance of the lease conditions, a small area 
being made over to the ex-grantees in consideration of such 
improvements as they had effected. Of the remaining two, one 
was settled with the grantee in accordance with the terms of 
his deed at a quarter assets for the period of the first regular 
settlement and is now assessed in the ordinary manner, and in 
the other case the grantee elected to hold his grant revenue-free 
for twenty years under the rules of 1868. A fifth grant was 
made to the sons of the deposed Raikwar Raja of Baundi, and 
was supplemented by the two resumed grants. Only one grant 
was sold in fee-simple. This was bought in 1866 by a Mr. 
Michea for Rs. 13,500. After being partially cleared, it was again 
sold by him, together with all liabilities, to the Maharaja of 
Balrampur for Rs. 54,120. This estate is known as Risia, and 
lies in the south of pargana Nanpara. 

Md independent vi lilies owned by others than taluqdaiW 

t^paroe- number only 204, covering 114/135 acres, or seven per cent, of thef 
total area. The greater portion is held by zamindars, the natura 
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of whose, tenure only so far dififetdjfrom that of the taluqdars 
that the property is liable to subdivision among the heirs on the 
decease of the owner. In some instances the zamindari is joint, 
the ownership resting in two or more individuals. The estates 
of single zamindars and coparcenary bodies are thinly scattered 
over all the parganas except Tulsipur. They are most strongly 
represented in the Kaisarganj tahsil and in the parganas of 
Bahraich and Dharmanpiir. The zamindari estates consist of 42 
villages with an area of 64,000 acres, whilo the coparcenary 
villages are 162 in number and comprise little over 60,000 acres. 
More than half of these consist of the Kaikwari mahals of the 
Kaisarganj tahsil, the history of which is given in Chapter V. 
These now form for the most part distinct and separate estates held 
by separate bodies of sharers. Before the severance of the shares 
of the different branches, about sixty years ago, these villages 
would have afforded a most perfect example of a largo coparcen- 
ary property. At tlie present time, liowever, there is a largo num- 
ber of distinct estates in only a few of whicli the shareholders 
own the land in ooinmou. Mahant Harcharan Das now own» 
34 villages and portions of twelve others out of a total of 96. 
The coparcenary villages are all held in pattidari tenure and 
bhaiyachara is unknown in this district. 

The total area held and cultivated by the proprietors 
themselves amounted at the last settlement to 16,689 acres, almost 
all of which was assessed to revenue. Of this 3,951 acres were 
classed as siVy and the remainder as khudkdnhL The latter is 
fairly distributed over the district, but is naturally largest in 
pargana Hisampur, where the smaller proprietors and the holders 
of subsettlements are most common. The nature of neither of 
these forms of proprietary cultivation differs in this district 
from that of the rest of Oudh. Mr. Boys* considered that the 
land originally consisted of all the land in the immediate 
occupation of the old proprietors at the time that the village was 
incorporated in the taluqa. It was the policy of the taluqdar 
to retain the ex-proprietor in his old position as the head-man 
of the village, so far as this could be secured with a due amount 
of subjection, and thus he allowed him to retain his home 
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cultivation at a favourable riite» At the first regular s^tlement 
about 4,200 acres were decreed as sir for the whole district — a 
very small figure, as it was then fully expected that a much larger 
number of claimants would come forward. 

The revenue-free area is only 8,112 acres. Almost all of 
this is held free of revenue by right of grants made after the 
Mutiny. These were mostly for life only, and in some cases the 
revenue was partially remitted for the life of the grantee^s succes- 
sors, as in the case of the Chahlari estate. In this instance 31 
villages wore assigned in maintenance to the grandsons of 
Maharaja Raujit Si ngh of Lahore. The grant was made revenue 
free for the life of each of the grantees, a quarter-asset revenue 
being dcmandable during the second life, and the full half- 
asset demand at the tliird life. Similarly, villages were 
assigned for life to Raja Hanwant Singh of Kalakankar in 
Partabgarh, and six villages to the old Qanungo family also for 
life, only five villages, assessed at Rs. 1,087 in 18G9, were alienated 
in perpetuity in revenue-free tenure. Thus it is only natural 
that the revenue-free area should liave greatly decreased during 
the past 40 years. In 1800 the total area thus assigned was 
37,073 acres with an estimated revenue of Rs. 30,600. 

Tiio area held by pidMachirs or dlgridars in siibsettle- 
ment amounted at the last revision to 31,885 acres or two percent, 
of the entire area. Such sub-settlements are found in very 
insignificant numbers except in the Kaisarganj tahsll, and 
especially pargana Hisampur. These rights were decreed in the 
judicial proceedings that accompanied the first regular settle- 
ment, and were as usual a matter of considerable difficulty. 
No less than 1,825 claims were then preferred, many persons com- 
ing forward who had never held any sort of proprietary con- 
nection with the village. Nearly one-third of the whole num- 
ber of claims were withdrawn before hearing, and as many 
as 1,003 were dismissed on trial, the greater part being con- 
signed to the records without the statement of the defendant 
being recorded. In the north of the district the headmen of 
villages, where they existed at all, had no grounds for any, 
claim, for nearly the whole of this part of the country dates its 
permanent colonization from such a recent date that the faimly 
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history of each man is known to his neighbour, and there was 
no room for a vague appeal to that ancient and ancestral con- 
nection with the village which was generally advanced as tho 
real ground for claiming a decree. In the south, on tho othoif 
hand, different conditions prevailed, for the villages there have 
been long established, and many held the ])osition of nmqaddaiiii 
or headman in an unbroken descent from tlieir ancestors. In 
all 173 claims were decreed or settled out of court, and of tlioso 
no less than 158 were in Hisainpur and 127 in the Kaikwari 
mahals, whicli were only included in the lease of Mahant (riii* 
Narain Das a fbw years before annexation. These rights affected 
68 J villages, of which 45 J were decreed in Kanijuir and 7j in 
the Saiyid estate of Wora Qazi. Five otlicr villages wore 
awarded in siibsottleinent hy tho British Indian A^S(>ciatiun. 

There are no subsettlomcnt holders in the Naiipara tahsfl, while 
* in tahsll Bahraich only eight villages and a f(3w shares arc tliiis 
held. 

As in the whole of tho north of Oiidli, tho under-proprio- Undor- 
tary tenures in the district are numerous and complex. 
area held by such luider-proprictors, however, is small, arnourit- 
ing at the last settlement to only 8,052 acres, of whicli 5,7 15 
acres were assessable ; the remainder consists of groves, sites of 
houses, threshing-floors, roads and tho like. More than half 
these holdings appear in the Hisampiir jmrgana. One reason for 
the smallness of the area is that in most instances of the form 
of tenure known as birt^' wliere such rights referred to whole 
villages, they were included under the head of subsettlcment. 

This applied chiefly to the villages of the Bahraich talisil, where 
the old Janwar lords of Ikauna had granted birts at a very early 
date.* The practice seems to have been borrowed from Gonda 
where such cessions were far more common. 

.. These birts originated in the desire of the lanrllonls to Birts, 
bring waste land under the plough, and at the same time to 
t^ke the reclamation immediately remunerative to themselves. 

A birt consisted in the sale of the right to settle on a certain 
and to enjoy all such valuable perquisites as would 
nebessarily result from that occupation. The purchaser thus 

♦ Ch. V., p. 128. ~ 

12bb. 
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secured to himself all tanks dug and groves planted him, all 
dues leviable from the cultivators and other minor zamindari 
rights. The high prices paid for such rights would induce a 
belief that the security of tenure was unusually good. It would 
not bo to the interest of the lord to disturb the birtddr so long 
as he was improving the value of the village, and thus it is 
probably certain that he retained the management for many 
years, while under ordinary circumstances he would after- 
wards remain the headman for generations to come. Moreover, 
he was usually a Brahman, and his high caste would also help to 
render his tenure secure. On the other hand no such engage- 
ment is to be found in any extant birt deed. The birtias, how- 
ever, frequently appear to have remained independent for a long 
time, and then at a later date the villages became absorbed into 
the estate of the very lord who originally alienated his right in 
them. Thus it was that the old birtias received the decree of 
subsettlement, while other birt villages which escaped, the 
process of rcabsorption retained all characteristics of aimindari 
holdings and now form some of the few independent townships 
in this district. Very few suits wore registered at the regular 
settlement under this head, and birt grants of small holdings 
are extremely rare. Another form of birt was the “ bishunprit 
birt” similar in almost every respect to the purchased right, save 
that it was given to Brahmans from religious motives and without 
consideration. These grants were seldom resumed within the 
lifetime of the giver and should not have been resumed at all, 
but in few cases did any such scruples act, and it may be assumed 
that few of the more valuable privileges attaching to the grant 
survived the donor. 

The form of under-proprietary tenure known as ** dih ” is 
chiefly met with in the districts north of the Ghagra. Properly 
it means a deserted village site; but it has come to signify 
that part of a village which was once occupied by houses and 
which has again become waste or under cultivation. Such land 
was always considered the special property of the owner of the 
village, and the right to it remained after all other signs of 
ownership had disappeared. So closely did the ex-proprietors 
cling to their dih land, that the possession of it on a rent-free 
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tenure generally raised a presumption in his favour when he 
put forward an ex-proprietary claim in the settlement courts. 

The right was confirmed in many cases, and the area so granted 
amounted to about 220 acres. 

Nankar is another well-known form of tenure, consisting Nankar, 
originally in a drawback allowed to the proprietor by the 
revenue authorities from the demand on the estate. As the 
State allowed nankar to the zamindar, so the under-proprietor 
claimed it from the taluqdar. It then took the form of a 
fixed sum, either in cash or rent-free land, and was never a per- 
centage. Its amount, however, had a manifest tendency to 
decrease as the taluqdar got a firmer hold on the village, and 
on account of its value, both intrinsic and sentimental, it was 
always among tlie first of the privileges to disappear. Tliore 
was some difficulty in dealing with such cases, as the ex-zamin- 
dari nankar was liable to bo confused with the spurious form 
known as chhorwa, an allowance made to lessees, and with the 
ruirthav tankhwahi given to the qanungos for their services. 

In all, about 840 acres were awarded to claimants at the settle- 
ment, and cash nankar allowances to the extent of Rs. 2,277 
were decreed. 

It remains to notice the forms of under-proprietary tenure Chah4. 
known as chahdrum and daswant, words which explain their daswant. 
origin, the former meaning one-fourth and tlie latter a tithe or 
one-tenth. They were originally, in all probability, grants 
made in clearing leases. The percentage was taken on the 
cultivated lands of the village alone, the object being to keep 
up the interest of the holder in maintaining the necessary 
standard. In other cases they were granted to old proprietors 
or influential residents of the village to keep them contented 
and loyal. The claims were granted with reference to about 
577 acres. The remainder of the under-proprietary area con- 
sists of land in which right to sir, groves, tanks, jhils and 
pasture land was maintained by the decrees of the settlement 
courts. 

Reference has been made above to the minor zamindari ' 

rights held by the birti as. Such were the anjuri and hiswa. The 
former was an allowance of four chhataks of grain for every 
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mannd jn tiie outturn of each cultivator's plot. It was strictly 
a zamindari perquisite, but was never levied by zamindars other 
than Brahmans, as the due partook of the nature of alms, which 
Brahmans alone are entitled to receive. Consequently the 
zamindar, if not a Brahman, would nominate a man of that 
caste to receive tlie due instead. The Imtva was of a similar 
nature, consisting of one biswa of land in each man^s cultiva- 
tion set a])art for the zamindar or birtia. Like the anjxiri, it 
can only be taken by Brahmans. The same amount of land is set 
apart by each cultivator for the Pandit whoso duty it is to name 
the propitious time for sowing. 

We have already dealt with the chief cultivating classes 
in the early portion of this chapter. By far the greater part of 
the land is held by ordinary ten ants-at- will. At the last settle- 
ment this amounted, in the temporarily-settled part of the dis- 
trict, to nenj’ly 663,000 acres as against 70,000 acres cultivated 
by proprietors, under-proprietors and occupancy tenants, as 
well as that held rent-free or at favoured rents. The area 
held by occupancy tenants at that time was very small, being 
less than 1,400 acres. The rent-free land is well distributed, 
amounting to some 26,000 acres, a large proportion of which is 
cultivated l)y lessees, over 14,000 acres being situated in the 
permanently-settled estates. The area held at favoured rents is 
probably a good deal smaller than the recorded amount of 17,000 
acres, as it was ascertained that this was one of many attempts 
at couconling the assets in one estate in pargana Hisampur. 

Of the land cultivated by tcnants-at-will, about 56 per cent, 
is now held at cash rents, while 44 per cent, of the area still 
pays rent in kind. There has been a great increase of the cash- 
paying area of late years, for in 1870 it only amounted to 41 per 
cent., and at the last settlement to 52 per cent. At annexation 
almost the whole district was held on grain rents. Cash rents 
vary considerably with the caste of the cultivator. The rates 
are still very low ; the highest average is that paid by the 
Muraos and Kabariyas, which averages Es. 5*9 j)cr acre. Next 
come Kurmis with Rs. 4*96, and then Chamars, Koris and other 
low-caste tenants. Ahirs pay on an average Rs. 4*41. There is 
a great difference in favour of high-caste tenants, amounting to 
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about 20 per cent. For Brahraans, Thakurs and Kayasths the 
average difference is somewhat less than four annas in the 
rupee, which is commonly the extent of caste privilege in Ondh. 
Pathans, too, are favoured, paying on an average Ks. 4*11 per 
acre. The general average for the whole of the cash-paying land 
was Rs. 4*34 per acre ; but the incidence is much lower in the 
permanently-settled estates, which give an average of only 
Rs. 3-72. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the villages of thisC^^ain 
district in which grain-rents prevail are those in which the 
cultivation is new or extending, or those in wliicli, from their 
situation or the quality of tlic soil, the crop from year to year is 
uncertain, such as villages ordinarily liable to inundation or the 
depredations of wild animals, or villa{^es mainly depending on 
the rice crop. At the same time it must bo remembered that 
long-established custom is frequently tlie only reason why one 
village pays rents in kind while its neighbour is cash-rented. 

Where the grain-rented area in a village is merely a small pro- 
portion of the whole, it is generally found that this area consists 
of fields which for some reason or other are j)rccarious. Mr. 
Harrison writes: * These general facts are suHunent to indicate 
that standard rates which are applicable to cash -rented land 
cannot bo expected to apply to grain-rented areas in this 
district. This proposition was at once establislied in par- 
gana Bahraich^ which was the first to present large areas under 
produce rents for valuation; and it w^as kept in view through- 
out the subsequent ])roceedings.’’ 

The actual area of grain-rented land brought under assess- Division 
ment was 290,770, and the valuation made at the last settlement ^ 
gave an average incidence of Rs. 2*95 per acre, or about 32 per 
cent, less than that of the accepted cash-rental. AVo find the 
same allowances made in favour of the higher castes; Brahmans 
and Thakurs as a rule give onc-third of the produce as against 
one-half given by the lower caste cultivators. Mr. Boys gives 
a long and detailed account of the prevailing systems of crop 
division ,f which varies in different parganas. These systems 
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are far more intricate in the northern parganas, where grain- 
rents predominate than in the south, whore only the inferior 
lands are rented in this manner. In the north, the prevailing 
practice is first to ascertain the total crop produce, and then to 
deduct the field-watchers^ wages, calculated generally at one 
ser per maund and the weighraan^s dues, which average one- 
eighth of a ser in eacli maund. From the remainder is deducted 
the cultivator's allowance or charwa, ranging from one to four 
sers in the maund. Then the landlord steps in and takes several 
charges : these include the cesses known as 'pdtwiiri and ralch^ 
wariy representing the pay of the patwari and chaukidar, each of 
which amounts to one ser per maund ; the Jmj panseri and the 
sidJuiy eacli being a lump sum of five sers paid by each cultiva- 
tor ; and tlie haq tahiqdariy a sum equivalent to the weighman^s 
dues. After this the cultivator takes liis hattay which is 
nominally tlie ploughman’s wages, but which is generally 
allowed throughout the north of the district even to cultivators 
who follow their own ploughs. This is usually calculated at 
one maund in every six of the heap as it remains after all the 
above-mentioned deductions. Then the heap is divided 
equally or i n the proportion of one to two, as the case may be. 
Lastly, the cultivator has to make over a due known as the 
SCT hhitari, so called from its being taken from the tenant’s 
share after division. Mr. Boys calculated that as a general 
rule the landlord receives slightly over two-fifths of the whole 
produce, but that in different estates the rate varies from 29 to 
62 per cent., the commonest case being 47*5 per cent. Besides 
the actual division of the gathered crop, the systems known as 
kankvl and darkat are largely followed. Under both of these 
the standing crop is estimated in maunds, and the landlord’s 
share is calculated on this estimate. Under the former system 
the landlord’s share is paid in grain, and under the latter its 
value is paid in money at the prevailing rate. 




CHAPTER IV. 


Eeveuce and Administration. 


The district of Bahraicli is in tlic cliargo of a Dcnitty Com- Exccn- 

I * . tive staff* 

missioner who is subject to tlic general control of tlie Commis- 
sioner of the Fyzabad Division. He is ordinarily assisted by 
tliree Deputy Cellectors, one being in cliarge of each tahsll or 
subdivision^ and three tahsildars, located at tlie head(iuarters of 
each tahsfl. Besides these, there arc six Honorary Magistrates 
exercising third-(;]ass criminal powers, usually within the 
limits of their estates, such as the Raja of Payagpur and the 
taluqdar of Bhangaha, and the managers of tlie Kapurtbala and 
Jamdan estates. For the purposes of civil jurisdiction tlio 
district forms part of the Gonda judgeshij). A Subordinate 
Judge is stationed at Bahraich, and there are two rnunsifs with 
headejuarters at Baliraich and Kai.'^arganj. Crinnnal sessions 
are held at regular intervals at Bahraich by the Sessions Judge 
of Gonda. The remainder of the executive stall’ consists of the 
District Superintendent of Police, the Civil Surgeon, two Assist- 
ant Surgeons, stationed at Baliraich and Bhinga, the Assistant 
Opium Agent, the Postmaster, the Headmaster of the high 
school, the Assistant Conservator of Forests and the District 
Surveyor. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into Sub«divl* 
throe tahsfla and nine pargana.s. The tahsils are those 
Bahraich, which comprises the four parganas of Bahraich, 

Ikauna, Bhinga and Tulsipur ; Nanpara, which is formed of tho 
three parganas of Nanpara, Charda and Dharmanpiir; and 
Kaisarganj, which consists of parganas Fakhrpur and Hisam- 
pur. The headquarters of the Kaisarganj tahsll were formerly 
at Kurasar, the change taking place in 1870. All of these 
subdivisions have been separately described, and the account 
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of their history and formation will be found in the following 
chapter. 

fiscal The fiscal history of the district properly dates from the 

^ British annexation. There are no extant records of the reve- 
nue of the district previous to annexation, so tliat any accurate 
comparison of the past and present figures are impossible. 
Mr. Boys, the Settlement Officer at the first regular settlement, 
isndeavoured l)y a close scrutiny of the qanungos’ papers to 
obtain the average- dem and during the twelve years prior to 1856, 
but found it impossible to obtain complete accounts, owing to the 
frequent changes in tlie extent of some of the estates, the inter- 
ference of the Oudli revenue officials and several other causes. 
He succeeded, liowcvcr, in getting the complete figures for some 
690 villages, which show that the average demand from 1251^. 
to 1259F. was Rs. 2,33,741, whereas tlie dernantl in 1860 
was Rs. 2,27,232. He adds,'*' When we consider that the 
period above mentioned included the reign of Raghubar Dayal 
during which all estates more or less, and two out of thp five men- 
tioned in a remarkable degree, were laid Avaste by that tyrant, 
and Avlien we nmiember that the whole countryside has for the 
last 12 years liad such rest as it has not known for decades prior 
to annexation, it is no matter for wonder that our revised jama 
should so (dosely press that of the NaAvabi, notwithstanding 
that Avc take 50 per cent, as against the 80 or 90 ])er cent, of 
the Nazim.” In 1809 the area under the plough was nearly 
twice that of the NaAA'abi times, Avhilc the rate at which prices 
had already advanced rendered the money value of the produce 
of the increased area vastly greater than it Avould have been 
had the NaAvabi prices still prevailed. 

The sum- The first assessment of the ])resciit district of Bahraich was 

Someat. ^bo summary settlement of 1850. The country Avas still in a 
deplorable state and the revenue demand Avas necessarily low. 
Unfortunately all the re(3ords Avere destroyed in the disturb- 
ances of the Mutiny. All avc kuoAv is that the Avork was car- 
ried out by Captain Reid, the Deputy Commissioner of Bahraich, 
and that the taluqdars in this district remained in possession of 
almost all their villages. Consequently the changes of possession 
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in property owing to the adoption of the principles upon which 
the summary settlement was made were only very sliglit. Out 
of 3, G82 villages which in the year preceding annexation were 
held by the taliiqdars, they were maintained in the proprietorship 
of 2,998 ; of the remainder 305 were included in the single estate 
of Banndi, from which the taluqdarwas excluded, not as having 
no right to these villages, but on account of defalcation in th®* 
payment of the revenue, while 230 wore deserted villages, and on . 
that account settled with no one. The talinylars were only ousted 
from 78 villages, in which the adverse claimants were declared 
the owners of tho pro])erties. 

The second summary settlement was made fn 1859, shortly Second 
after the restoration of order. This, too, was very light, itSge^l™?^ 
moderation being notorious; but it seems to luivo been very fairly “cnt, 
calculated on the average assets of the preceding years. If we 
take the Nawal)i demand as 80 per cent, we obtain an average 
rental of Rs. 2,92,180 for the years prior to annoxatio!i in tho 
090 villages referred to above. The half of this would be Rs. 

1,46,090, whereas tho summary demand for the same area was 
Rs. 1,44,253; but probably 80 ])or cent, is a low estimato. 
Generally speaking, however, it may bo assumed that tho assess- 
ment of 1859 did not fall far short of half of tho existing 
assets at that time. The incidence of the (hunand Avas on an 
average Re. 1-4 por acre of cultivation throughout tho district, 
the highest rate being Re. 1-8-2 in Ikuuna and Ilisampur, and 
the lowest Re. 0-14 in Nanpara and Rhinga. The total demand 
for the whole district, including tho subsequently-added jiargana 
of Tulsipur, was Rs. 5,79,706.* 

The first regular settlement of the district was commenced Settle- 
by Major E. G. Clark in 1865 and completed in 1872 by Mr. 

H. S. Boys. It was preceded by a professional survey begun 
in 1865, which was followed by a field survey. Tho most 
important feature, perhaps, of this settlement was the estal)lish- 
ment of the settlement courts, and the formation of tho perma- 
nent record of rights. The courts were open for tho preferment Bccordol 
of claims from the commencement of tho settlement operations 
nntil March, 1871, a period of ovor five years. In all, 7,496 
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.claims were adjudicated, of which 1,164 referred to proprietary 
title, 1,832 to subsettlements, 8,338 to under-proprietary rights 
and 1,172 to shares and other minor claims. A large number 
of these cases were thrown out at first sight as the claims were 
wholly unfounded and unsupported; almost as many were purely 
fqrmal, and on the whole the litigation was of a peculiarly mild 
character. We have already dealt in the preceding chapter with 
the claims to siibsettlement and under-proprietary rights. One 
reason that they were so few is that in the large Eapurthala estate 
the agents made it known that the only chance of an under- 
proprietor obtaining anything from them lay in looking to the 
agents and not to the courts, where they resisted every claim 
to the utmost. The claims to full proprietary right were very ^ 
few, and only 111 out of 1,164 preferred were successful Out 
of 259 villages settled in 1859 with others than taluqdars, 10 
were decreed to taluqdars and 35 were adjudged the property 
of Government. In all, only 47 villages in the whole district 
changed hands, and even then the mutations were more appa- 
rent than real; for in the case of 18 villages comprised in one 
estate, which was leased at the summary settlement to a merely 
titular holder, the real owners wore restored to possession, 
while of the 35 villages decreed to Government, 24 were held 
as Government property and were leased out as such at the sum- 
mary settlement, and only 11 were decreed away from those 
who held them in 1869. 

The whole of the district was assessed by Major Clark, with 
the exception of Dharmanpur and the trans-Rapti portion of 
Bhinga, where Mr. Boys completed the work. The assessment 
was made and reported by parganas, but these were divided 
Into circles, selected topographically and numbering twenty- 
eight in all. Major Clark then proceeded to fix rent rates, test- 
ing the entries in the rent-rolls and the returns given by the 
Managers with the results ascertained by personal examination. 
These rates were applied to the natural soils as recorded, except 
in Hisampur, where a single rate was used for all grain-rented 
land, the regular rent rates being applied to the oash^paying 
ams only. The assets obtained on this basis formed the main 
guide for the assessment; but this was frequently modified by 



the observation and experience of the Settlement Officer. In 
the portion assessed by Mr- Boys grain-rents were almost 
universal, so that there was no possibility of extracting renfr* 
rates from the village papers. Consequently he endeavoured tO' 
ascertain the average annual value of the outturn in each class 
of soil, and thus obtained rates which tallied approximately 
with the other lists. The revised assessment made oh these 
principles was Ks. 10,01,656, including Tulsipur and excluding 
the increase on the quit rent estates held by the Raja-i-Rajgan 
of Kapurthala imposed for the purposes of cesses. Thus the 
rent increase on the summary settlement amounted to about 
Rs. 4,22,000, or somewhat over 72 per cent. 

The second regular settlement of the district began in Seooiid 
November, 1896, when Mr. J. A. Norrie was appointed Settle- 
ment Officer. Operations were interrupted by his death in the 
following April, when he was succeeded by Mr. P. Harrison. 

The work was finished in three years, the last assessment, that 
of pargana Dharmanpur, being reported in August 1899. The 
preliminary work of survey was effected by the pat war is under 
professional supervision in the cold weather of 1894. There was 
no regular revision of records, such a work not being needed in 
a district where the tenures are so simple and subordinate 
rights few. The total cost of the settlement was only Rs. 44 
per square mile of the area exclusive of the reserved forests j this 
is a very low figure and compares favourably with that of most 
districts. At the preceding settlement it amounted to nearly 
Rs. 169 per square mile. The settlement remains in force for 
periods varying in the case of different parganas from 29 to 31 
years. In the Kaisarganj tahsil it will expire on the 30th 
June, 1928 ; in Bahraich on the same day of 1929 ; and in Nan- 
para on the same date in 1930. The settlement was sanction^ 
for the full period in all cases except the Ambhapur estate, 
where it was made for fifteen years only, on account of the 
falsification of the rent-roll by the proprietor.* In this'eiiii^ 
the settlement will fall in on the 30th June, 1912. 

With regard to the progress made since the 
settl ement, Mr. itarrison writes ^^he district has cnjqy^a |g||. f 
0. No. of eth Octobor X897. | f ¥ltal Eeport. p. ifi. ^ 
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period of peaceful proBpexity wbioh has enabled it te ^ntiaue 
the recovery already commenced between annexation and the 
£r8t regular settlement. It has escaped serious agricultural 
calamities and has been brought in touch with distant markets 
by the opening of the railway. The cultivated area and the 
double-cropped area have both greatly extended, while the more 
valuable crops of maize and wheat are grown in immensely 
increased areas. Population is also filling up gradually, but there 
is still room for many more tenants in the upland portion of 
the district where land still remains to be reclaimed and hold- 
ings are comparatively large. The landlords are principally 
wealthy men who have the capital and the intelligence to 
develop their estates. The tenants include a good leaven of the 
best classes and are, as a rule, contented and well-to-do. Prices 
have risen as elsewhere in the provinces.^^ ‘‘Since 1894, as a 
oonsequence of flood and famine in other parts of the country, 
prices have received a further impetus, which, however, oannot 
be confidently expected to have a lasting effect. The maize- 
growing tracts especially have benefited exceedingly by the high, 
prices in the famine period. The district, as a whole, may be 
described as prosperous and progressing, and it may be expected 
that as the population increases so much further progress will be 
made that the majority of landlords will almost forget the large 
enhancements which have now been made.^^ 

The feature in the assessment which may first be noted is 
.that separate circle or standard rates were deduced for high and 
low-caste tenants holding at cash rents, and a third set of rates 
for the grain-rented area. The standard rentals at circle rates 
thus consist, first, of the valuation of the cash-rented holdings of 
Ipw-oaste tenants by low-caste rates applied to the classified soil 
; secondly, to a similar valuation of the cash-rented hold- 
ings of high -oaste tenants, and of the assumption area other 
than grain-rented land, at .high-caste rates ; and lastly of a 
valuf^tipii of the grain-rented area at special grain rates. The 
mol^ i utoo rtant point was the method of obtaining rates for this 
valu || pS of the large gr^in-rented areas, and as it was suggested 
tiia^im average. of the recorded rent-rolls over a series of 
yei^s would probably not give too high a basis for assessiii^ti 
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u rBty aarefttl examination was made, with the result that ‘'so 
great a oorrespondence was found in the records of villages of 
^e same class, so consistently did the income vary with fluctua- 
tions of seasons and prices, that it was impossible to resist the 
conclusion that the returns of grain rents are in the main accu<« 
rate and can be relied on as a basis for the valuation of grain- 
rented areas.^'* The average was taken for twelve years, and 
the rates were pitched somewhat below the actuals in order to 
allow a margin for arrears, and for receipts from customary 
cesses included in the demand, which are not assessable to 
revenue.^ Rents in general have already been dealt with : the 
treatment of the recorded cash rents presented no special diffi- 
culty except in the Ambhapur villages. 

The assessable area was not easily ascertained, as was The area 
unavoidable in a district where so much of the cultivation is new w®®**®** 
and some of it not well established. In Dharmanpur, for 
instance, a most backward and precarious tract, the assessment 
could only bo made on the areas that were determined as nor- 
mally safe after an examination of the returns for a number 
of years. The holdings of the district include large areas 
of fallow, and the rental of this is often an unstable asset. Fur- 
ther, the reclamations are often too great to be permanently 
maintained, especially when they are in inferior soil. An 
endeavour was made to determine the fair stable area which 
could be cultivated regularly from year to year and for which 
rent could be regularly paid. In all, 686,660 acres were 
aBsessed, which exceeds the cultivated area at survey to a small 
extent, but is below the average of the preceding five years. 

The rental assets were determined at Rs. 25,18,251, to which TIm naw 
was added Rs. 25,921 as eayar income, while Rs. 51,183 were^^ 
deducted for improvements, giving a total of Rs. 24,95,989. The 
assessment was made at 45*26 per cent, of the assets, giving a revenue 
of Rs. 11,29,595, and showing, with an incidence of Re. 1*66 
per acre of cultivation, an enhancement of 40*42 per cent, on th# 
expiring demand. Excluding nominal assessments, the indraaae 
is 41'18 peg centra high figure, but not calculated to retardin v 
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any waf tfo progress of the district, and inevitable under the 
rapi d improvement already shown. Further, the rise was moder- 
ated by a system of progressive enhancements, the increase for 
the first five years being 26*7 per cent, rising to 35*2 per cent, in 
the second five years, and reaching the full figure in the eleventh 
year. The increase was greatest in the estates of Payagpur, 
Nanpara, Nawabganj-Aliabad, and the temporarily-settled por- 
tions of the Kapurthala property, but in every case the assessment 
was made at a moderate propoiliion only of the assets. Perhaps 
the .greatest sufferer is the Nawab of Nawabganj-Aliabad, for 
cultivation has practically reached its limits on his property, and 
there is no great prospect of an enhancement of the already high 
rents. The only large estate in which an actual increase has been 
made in the demand is that of the Raja of Mallanpur, whose 
property lies in the precarious and alluvial tracts near the junc- 
tion of the Sarju and the Ghagra, and along the banks of the 
latter, and has, if anything deteriorated since the former settle- 
ment. 

Sayar. It remains to explain the meaning of the' term saya/r^^* 

This is given to manorial dues, the principal items from which 
* “uch income is derived in the lowland tracts being grazing, 
hatching grass, reeds and fish. In the upland portion of the 
listrict there is a substantial income from the Ikaiina forests 
wned by the Kapurthala estate, from mahua trees in the forests 
if Nawabganj-Aliabad and elsewhere, and from fish and reeds 
n the few lakes and jhlls. The term also includes the receipts 
Tom a portion of the fallow, which is regularly let for grazing, 
md which were taken out of the cash rental and transferred to 
bhis head, to which they properly belong. Care was taken, how- 
9 ver, to add no more than a moderate estimate of the avenge 
receipts m every case where they were important. 
fh 9 pe^ The permanently-settled area in this district is very large, 
^ 335,695 acres, or nearly 20 per cent, of the entire 
jMtates. area.* Of this 203,593 acres belong to the Raja-i-Rajgan of 
Kapnrihala and the remainder to the Maharaja of Balrampur. The 
former received among several grants as a reward for loyal ser- 
vices the confiscated estates of Baundi and Bhitauli, which were 
made over to him at a perpetual rate of payment, equivaknt to 




Jkdf the eammary assessment. The Bhitauli estai^ 'i&olliSgloxiga 
to tlie Bara Banki district ; but the large amount'remaitithg only 
pays an annual revenue of Bs. 48,943^ whioh represents an 
inoidence of Re. 0-3-10 per acre of the total area. The Maha- 
raja of Balrampur holds 132^02 acres in perpetual settlement ; 
hut he pays the full demand as assessed at the first regular settle- 
ment^ amounting to Rs. 1,23^030^ and representing an incidence 
of Re. 0-14-10 per acre. 

With regard to the nature of these grants, we may again Their 
quote Mr, Boys : * “ The circumstances under which these orders 
were passed are remarkable as indicating the very dim light that 
had penetrated the India Office at a period so late as 1870, on the 
subject of perpetual assessments and their ultimate effect on the 
finances of the country. When the original orders regarding these 
rewards estates were communicated to the five loyal taluqdars, 
a badly-worded sentence rendered it doubtful whether these 
noblemen were entitled to hold these properties at the full revised 
assessment or at that assessment less 10 per cent. The Chief 
Commissioner, in submitting the point for the orders of the Gov- 
ernment of India, recommended that the full revised demand 
should be levied, but that this assessment should be perpetual. 

The Government of India in sanctioning this proposal remarked 
that though it appeared that the taluqdurs would get under it 
something more than was originally intended, still the difference 
was not very important. The Secretary of State also, in giving 
hisadherence to the proposal, clearly was of opinion that its finan- 
cial effect did not differ materially from that of the orders as they 
originally stood. When, however, it is considered that thirty 
years hence these estates will probably be yielding a rental not less 
than 60 per cent, in excess of that now assumed, the loss to Govern- 
ment and the extent of the additional bounty that has been 
conferred on the loyal grantees may be imagined.” That Mr. 
Boys^ forecast was correct has been proved by the examination 
of the assets made at the last settlement in order to determine 
the annual value for the purpose of fixing the cesses. The gross 
amts were calculated at Rs. 7,60,692, whereas according to the 
original assessments they were only *Rs. 4,41,832. Thus tho; 
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advantage of the permanent settlement is already over two lakhg 
of rupees per annum to the estates concerned* In 1897 it was 
computed that the Kapurthala estate alone benefits to the extent 
. of Es. 1,65,000 annually. . 

In the temporarily-settled estates cesses are calculated auto- 
matically at a fixed percentage of the revenue. In the perma- 
nently-settled portion of the district, however, it was necessary 
to frame a nominal assessment for this purpose. The result of 
this was a nominal revenue of Es. 3,73,750, being 49*14 per cent, 
of the assets. The total amount paid as cesses in 1902 was 
Es. 2,19,315, or 16 per cent, on the nominal revenue demand. 
Cesses were not unknown in Nawabi times, although they did 
not assume the same proportions then as now. The ordinary 
dues and perquisites payable by the landowners were five in 
number, and amounted to about four or five per cent, of the 
revenue. These payments, however, instead of being expended 
for the good of the district in which they were levied, merely 
went to enrich the collector and his treasurer. The former 
claimed a cess known as behri, a percentage varying from one 
to two per cent, on the revenue; the qahvliatanay a fee of one 
or two rupees per village in small estates, and one or two gold 
mohars in each talv^a, paid when the engagement for the estate 
was signed ; and a similar payment known as hhent, varying from 
Es. 2 to Es. 5 in small estates, and from Es. 100 to Es. 250 in 
the larger taluqas. The treasurer claimed two cesses; one was 
called sirf khazetna, and was the discount which he chaiged 
upon the old coin in which the payments were necessarily made, 
the revenue which was paid into the Lucknow treasury being 
only received in that of the most recent issue of the mint ; the 
discount was a quarter anna in the rupee. The other was known 
as rascuh, and amounted to six annas per cent. 

The total revenue of the district from all sources in the 
year 1901 was Es. 13,73,800. The great bulk of this, which, 
however, excludes the forest revenues, consisted of the land-reve- 
nue collections. Next came stamps, with Es. 1,27,500; excise, 
with Es. 70,600 ; and incoipe-tax, which yielded over Es. 20,000* 
T^e remainder consists of the rent of Oovemment villages a nd 
lani, Es. 6,760 and Law and Justice, Es. 5,060. Theexpendikiie 



wii ib. 1,27,000 for the same period. Of this, the 
revenue and land records establishments absorbed Bs. 90,000; 
medical, Rs. 13,600; and Law and Justice, Rs. 7,600. The 
remainder came chiefly under the heads of the stamp, excise, and 
Government estates establishments^ Thus the expenditure is 
only 9'23 per cent, of the income, and even this is higher than 
usual, as the temporary Settlement Department has now concluded 
its labours. The expenditure, however, does not include the 
cost of the police force, which is charged to provincial revenues, . 
and amounts to about Rs. 1,82,000 annually. 

For the purposes of police administration the district is 
divided into twelve circles. It has been recently proposed to 
increase the number to sixteen, and this will involve a redistribu- 
tion of the areas. At the present time there are police-stations 
at the three tahsll headquarters, the pargana capitals of Bhinga, 
Ikauna and Fakhrpur, and at Payagpur, Malhipur, Sisaiya, 
Motipur, Khairighat and Sujauli. The circles in no case corre- 
spond with the pargana or tahsll boundaries, an inconvenient 
arrangement that might well be remedied. The Nanpara tahsll 
is divided up among no less than eight circles, and Bahraich and 
Eaisarganj among six each. In the Bahraich tahsll there are 
stations at Bahraich, Payagpur, Bhinga and Ikauna. The Bah- 
raioh police-circle comprises part of Bahraich, and also extends 
into the parganas of Hisampur, Fakhrpur and Nanpara. The 
Payagpur circle consists of parts of the Bahraich and Ikauna 
parganas, and also a large portion of Hisampur. The Bhinga 
circle comprises a part of Bhinga, the whole of Tulsipur and a 
few villages of Bahraich. The Ikauna circle belongs solely to 
this, tahsll, but is divided between the parganas of Ikauna, 
Bhinga and Bahraich. The rest of the tahsll, consisting of only 
six villages of Bahraich and 28 villages of Bhinga, is assigned to 
the Nanpara and Malhipur police-stations. In the Nanpara 
tahsll there are stations at Nanpara, Motipur, Malhipur, Khairi- 
ghat and Sujauli. The Nanpara circle lies in the parganas of 
Nanpara and Charda, with one village of Bahraich. The Moti- 
pur circle consists of 69 villages of Nanpara, half Dharmanpur 
and a small portion of Charda. Khairighat comprises a largb 
and twelve villages of Fakhrpur. Malhipur 
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covers the greater part of Charda^ parts of Nanpara and Bhinga 
and five villages of Bahraich. The Sttjauli circle lies wholly 
in Dharmanpur. In the Kaisarganj tahsil there are stations at 
Kaisarganj, Fakhrpur and Sisaiya. The first comprises the 
bulk of Hisampur and six villages of Fakhrpur. The Fakhrpur 
circle consists of 122 villages of pargana Fakhrpur and 61 of 
Hisampur; and the Sisaiya circle the rest of Fakhrpur, exclud- 
ing the 12 Khairighat villages. Instances of such confusion 
are common, but they are nowhere greater than in this district. 

The regular police force of Bahraich consist^ of a district 
Superintendent of police, a reserve inspector, a visiting inspec- 
tor, 30 sub-inspectors, 12 head constables and 161 men. In 1873 
there were only eight stations, there being none at Khairighat, 
Sujauli, Malhipur and Fakhrpur ; but the strength was much 
greater, amounting to 390 in all. There was then one member 
of the regular police to every nine square miles and 2,690 inhabit- 
ants. At present the figures are one to every 12 *9 square miles 
and 6,179 inhabitants. These figures exclude the municipal 
police of Bahraich, Nanpara and Bhinga, who number 61 in all ; 
and the rural police or village chaukidars, amounting to 2,163 
men. The rural police are now paid by Government out of the 
Oudh rural police rate. Formerly his position was altogether 
anomalous. He was paid either by the landlord in cash or, as 
was very commonly the case, by the cultivators at the rate of 
BO much grain per plough, the value of the same being taken 
into account by the landlord when he paid him his wages. This 
was a most unsatisfactory arrangement, as it rendered the chau- 
kidar a servant to all intents and purposes of the landlord, and 
also frequently of the very cultivators. 

There is one jail in the district, at Bahraich, which is under 
the charge of the Civil Surgeon. The present building is of the 
ordinary pattern, and was erected in 1860. It took tiie place 
of an earlier building, which was employed from annexation 
to 1869, when it was condemned on account of the unhealthiness 
of the situation. This jail was the only regular institution of its 
kind in the whole of Oudh, outside Lucknow. 

The criminal work of the district is fairly light. The figures 
'given in the appendix to this volume show the details with 
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regard to the number of persons convicted or bound over in 
respect of the more important crimes, and also the figures of 
cognizable crime since 1898.* These figures sufficiently explain 
themselves and call for little comment. It will be noticed that 
the number of offences against property is proportionately small, 
while the more heinous offences against the person are fairly 
common. The district superintendent of police in 1903 remarks 
that, with a few exceptions, the criminal statistics of the past 
ten years present no striking features. These exceptions may be 
briefly mentioned. Dacoity occurs not uncommon ly , the average 
number of convictions obtained for this crime and for robbery 
being about fourteen annually. These dacoities are sometimes of 
a serious nature, as armed gangs have occasionally harassed the 
district, their occurrence being partly due to the fact that 
Bahraich borders on Nepal, the latter territory affording a ready 
means of escape. Murder is fairly prevalent : the returns show- 
ing an annual average of eight cases. Rioting is another form 
of crime frequently indulged in by the inhabitants, the average 
number of persons convicted for this offence since 1898 being 
over sixty. Grievous hurt, too, is a common accompaniment of 
rioting, the average number of cases falling under this head 
being about 72. The commonest offences are, as usual, house- 
breaking and petty thefts. These are always frequent among 
agricultural communities and in this district are rendered easier 
by the fact that a great number of the houses are only built of 
tWch, and where there are mud walls a thatched hurdle is 
generally used as a door. Arson is a favourite offence, especially 
among bad characters, and is generally committed in return for 
evidence given. Considering the nature of the district, cattle 
theft occurs but rarely ; the returns show an average of over forty 
cases annually brought to convictions, but there has been a 
great decrease of late years, and there are no professional cattle 
thieves or receivers in the district. Cattle poisoning for the 
sake of obtaining the skin appears to be unknown. 

The distillery system prevails throughout the district, Ezoiia. 
except in the northern portions of the Nanpara and Bahraich 
tahsils, where the outstill system is still in force. There is one 
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distillery at the district headquarters, with twelve stills, turning 
out 21,713 gallons of liquor on an average, from the figures 
of the three years ending in 1902. There appears to have been 
a considerable decrease in this direction during the past thirty 
years, for the estimated average in 1875 was over 60,000 gallons 
annually. There are 114 shops managed under the distillery 
system, or one to every 23*5 square miles of area. There are 
also two shops licensed to sell English liquor, paying fees to the 
amount of Ks. 108 yearly. Most of the liquor is distilled from 
mahua, which is the most popular, as it is also the cheapest. 
The spirit distilled from molasses is of two kinds, that obtained 
from gur being more expensive than that made from shira. 
All these are commonly used, but no figures are available to 
show the proportions in which they are manufactured. For- 
merly the duty varied according to the strength, but at the 
present time* only two strengths are recognised. Proof liquor 
pays a still-head duty of Rs, 2 per gallon, and under-proof 
liquor, which varies from 23 to 27 degrees below proof, Re. 1-8 
per gallon. 

The outstills are 54 in number, and pay animal license fees, 
amounting on an average to about Rs. 12,700. In addition to 
these, 60 licenses are held by the Tharus of the tarai for the 
manufacture of rice-liquor, the fee in each case being one 
rupee. The price of country liquor necessarily varies with the 
strength at which it is issued by the retail vendor ; but it is 
deserving of notice that in Nawabi times eight bottles holding 
from ten to twelve chhataks a-piece of first class liquor sold for 
the rupee, which is about four times the average price of the 
present day. 

Bahraich has never been a great opium-growing district. 
Almost all the poppy cultivation is confined to the Kaisaiganj 
tahsil ; but even there the opium produced is not of a good 
quality. As in the adjoining district of Gonda, where an 
enormous amount of inferior opium is produced, the soil does 
not seem suited to this crop. The average amount of cultiva^ 
tion of poppy between 1860 and 1870 was 3,000 bighas, 
although it must be remembered that the operations of the 
agency were withdrawn for two of those years, the actual 
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average being about 3,760 bighas, with an annual outturn of 526 
maunds* During the ten years ending 1901, the average culti- 
vation of poppy was 12,203 bighas, showing a considerable 
increase, but at the same time the average annual produce was 
only 693 maunds, or two sers two chhataks to tlie acre — a very 
poor result. For this the cultivator is paid at tlie rate of Rs. 6 per 
ser for all opium delivered at Bahraicli. The value of the 
average produce is Rs. 12-13-6 per standard bigha. The great 
diminution in the outturn during the past thirty years seems to 
be due to the cultivation of inferior land. The cultivation of 
poppy finds favour with the tenants on account of the advances 
made by the Opium Department, which keep the cultivators in 
cash at a rather trying period of the year. 

Opium is sold retail at the tahsils of Bahraich, Nanpara Con- 
and Kaisarganj. For the ton years preceding 1-871 the average 
receipts were about Rs. 4,160, showing a total consumption of 
260 sers. It was then observed that the demand was on the 
increase, and this view is borne out by more recent figures. For 
the four years ending 1901 the average receipts were Rs. 31,460, 
and the consumption about 2,000 sers. The consumers are 
mainly Muhammadans, who chiefly reside in the towns of Nan- 
para and Bahraich. There is a prevalent idea that opium is an 
antidote to fever, and that is probably true to Hf)me extent is 
illustrated by the fact that opium is more generally consumed 
in malarious tracts than elsewhere. There is an Assistant 
stationed at Bahraich for the administration of the Department. 

Income-tax was first introduced soon after annexation, but Income* 
abolished in 1874. In 1873 it yielded, at the rate of six pies per “* 
rupee, the sum of Rs. 13,022 paid by 184 persons, of whom 65 
Were in trade or bankers, one was a lawyer, three wore in 
flervice and 126 were connected with the land as owners or 
occupiers. The tax was reintroduced under Act II of 1886. 

The figures for the whole district and the tahsils since 1890 
will be found in the appendix.* In 1901 the number of assossees 
was 846, of whom 60 were in service and the rest in trade 
and other professions. The income from this source, as well as 
Ae number of assessees, will be greatly reduced by the recent 
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orders of Oovernment, under which all incomes under Bs. 
are exempted from taxation. 

Siampi. Nothing need be said under the head of income from 
stamps, as the figures given in the appendix are sufficiently 
illustrative.* The average annual receipts from all sources for 
the ten years ending 1902 are about Rs. 1,02,000, non-judicial 
stamps representing nearly 25 per cent. The figures naturally 
fluctuate from year to year, but no marked increase is perceptible. 

Begistra- The Registrar of the district is the Judge of Gonda, and 
as the returns are only given for the whole judgeship, we have 
no detailed figures for Bahraich. There- are at present , four 
registration offices, located at each tahsil headquarters and at 
Bhinga. Formerly there were others at Charda, Ikauna and 
Fakhrpur, but the first two were abolished in 1895 and the last 
in 1899. The total number of documents registered for the five 
years ending* 1901 averages 2,060, and the returns show but 
little variation. The receipts for the same period amounted 
on an average to Rs. 4,027 and the expenditure to Rs. 2,029. 

Post- A list of all the post-offices in the district will be found 

® in the appendix to this volume. There are in all 31 offices, 
maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 10,530 and Rs. 2,840 for 
the Imperial and District posts respectively. The general 
administration and control of these offices rests with the 
Imperial Postal Department, but the charges for the District 
offices are met by the district dfik cess. The pay of the sub- 
postmaster and one postman at Bhinga is also paid from the 
Imperial budget. The head station is at Bahraich, from which 
the post goes by rail and road daily to the suboffices, and 
j thence to the branch offices. The district post goes by road 
except to Matera, where there is a railway station. Formerly 
there were three Imperial lines running from Nanpar^^aud 
Bahraich to Bahramghat and Lucknow, to Payagpur, Oonda 
and Fyzabad, and to Sftapur vid Chahlarighat. With. 'the 
exception of Nanpara and Bahraich, up to 1873 there Were no 
Ip[iperial offices, the 15 others being under local control. They 
were located at the police-stations and at other convenient 
places selected by the Settlement Officer. 
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in this district is represented b}/ nianloi* 
lie municipalities and the District Board. There are no towns 
adaumstered under Act XX of 1866* The municipalities are 
three in number, Bahraich, Naiipara and Bhinga. The last is 
a poor place, and it has been proposed to abolish the Municipal 
Board, and instead to administer the town under chapter XII 
of Act I of 1900. Details of the administration will bo found 
in the articles on the several towns and the statements of income 
and expenditure in the appendix to this volume.* The prin- 
cipal form of taxation is an octroi tax on imports in Bahraich 
and J^anpara, a tax on weighmen in Bahraich levied at the rate 
of Rs. 12 per annum per wcighman, and a house-tax in Bhinga, 
at the rate of 1 \ per cent, on the annual rental value of each 
house and building. To this is added a horse and wheel 
tax, at the rate of four annas per horse and eight annas per 
vehicle. There is no trade in Bhinga, and the institution of 
an octroi would not bo feasible. The municipalities of 
Bahraich and Nanpara are well managed and in a financially 
good position. 

The District Board, constituted under Act XIV of 1883, Dietriol 
consists of 13 members, of whom the District Magistrate is 
chairman and the three subdivisional officers are appointed by 
virtue of their office, the remaining nine members being elected. 

The statement of income and expenditure will be found in the 
appendix.f The work of the Board covers a large field, the 
most important departments being the medical arrangements, 
education, pounds, and the upkeep of the local roads and ferries. 

The last have been already dealt with in Chapter II, 

There are at the present time nine Government and three 
private dispensaries in the district, almost all of which are of 
recent origin. In 1863 there were dispensaries at 
Bahraich and Hisampur, the latter being a branch institution 
considered especially necessary on account of the unhealthiness of 
the district. At that time Bahraich and Kheri alone of all the 
Oudh districts possessed more than one dispensary, and the same 
arrangement continued in force for some 15 years. In 1902 the 
Clovemment dispensaries comprised, in addition to the Sadr 
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hospital at Bahraioh, those at Bhinga, J?ayagpw/Ii£iuha, 
sarganj, Nanpara, Motipur and Sujauli, and the female ho8|^“" 
at Bahraioh. The Payagpur dispensary was built and endo^ 
by the present Baja, and was opened in 1894 by the LieuteJ 
Governor and Chief Commissioner, Sir Charles Crosthwa 
The private dispensaries are those at Baundi, maintained by 
Raja-i-Kajgan of Kapurthala ; at Charda, supported by the 
Maharaja of Balrampur ; and the dispensary at the Saiyid Salar 
Dargah, which is under the management of the Dargah com- 
mittee* No returns are forthcoming for these private institu- 
tions, but they do very good work and are much appreciated.^ Itf 
the Government dispensaries the average number of in-patients 
for the four years ending 1902 was 708, the figures being highest 
for the Bahraich, Bhinga and the female hospitals. The out-door 
patients for the same period averaged 75,200, the heaviest work 
falling on the Bahraioh, Nanpara, Bhinga and Kaisarganj 
institutions. Some idea of the usefulness of the dispensaries may 
be gathered from the fact that 92*1 per cent, of the patients were 
cured, and only *031 per cent, died in hospital, the remainder 
either ceasing to attend or being no better for treatment. The 
growth of their popularity may be estimated from the above 
figures compared with those of 1870 to 1874, when the average 
annual attendance at the two dispensaries was only 8,127 persons. 
The medical charge of the district is in the hands of the Civil 
Surgeon, under whom there are three Assistant Surgeons in charge 
of the ^dr, Payagpur and Bhinga dispensaries and a sufficient 
number of hospital assistants and compounders. The cost is 
defrayed from funds provided by the District Board and private 
endowments. ■ 

The management of the educational institutions oO^ 
district is one of the most important functions of the ‘li JIlP i 
Board. Since annexation, education has made great strid^^Hp 
1868 there was no zila school, its place being taken by ^ 
Kapurthala school at Bahraioh, to which a grant of Rs. 200 p# 
mensem was made by Government. This school had then I8S 
pupils on its rolls, and was reported to be in a very flourishing e<^ 
dition. At the present time there are no lees than seven 
in which English is taught. The High school at 
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mfisters in English, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Urdu and 
pi* There are two branohes of this school in Bahraich, with 
pupi^ and six masters, in which Urdu, Nagri and English 
;,irftaiight. The other English schools are those at Baimdi and 
fficanna, supported by the Kapurthala estate and at Bhinga and 
' Nanpara, which are maintained by the taluqdars. Another anglo- 
vernacnlar school will shortly be opened at Payagpur. It will 
be endowed and furnished by the Eaja at his own cost. The 
foundation atone was laid by the Lieutenant Governor, 

Sir J. J. Digges LaTouche, on the 14th of March 1903. 

There are two Government vernacular town schools, at Verntoai 
Kaisarganj and at Ghulamalipura in Bahraich. The former has 
116 boys and six masters, and the latter 120 boys and five maaterSi 
A similar school is maintained by the American Mission in 
muhalla Sparkesganj at Bahraich. It has 180 pupils and six 
masters, and costs about Ks. 150 per mensem, part of which is 
defrayed from a Government grant. A list of all the Govern- 
ment and aided village schools will be found in the appendix. 

With regard to the unaided indigenous schools maintained by 
Pandits and Maulvis, it is difficult to obtain any reliable returns, 
as the numbers vary from year to year. In Bahraich itself there 
are two important Sanskrit and Islamia schools in the Sparkesganj 
and Qazipnra muhallas, supported by private subscriptions and 
a contribution from the Municipality. Female education makes 
but little progress, as there is only one aided girls' school in the 
Ehattripura muhalla of Bahraich, with 22 Musalmani scholars. 

At the last census the total number of literate persons was Literaey. 
9, of whom 629 were females. This gives a proportion of 
er cent, of the population, which is somewhat above the 
average for the United Provinces. The proportion is 
in the case of Hindus, the figures being 3*22 per cent. 

^inst 2*65 per cent, for Musalmans. The progress of eduoa- 
is illustrated by the fact that the proportion of literate 
|mide8 has increased from 3*6 per cent, in 1881 to 4*7 per cent, in 
' l||9l and 6*9 per cent, at the last census, Bahraich thus showing a 
^ l^ter improvement than any other district of Oudh. Female 
; too, has improved, the number rising from *04 per cent. 
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in 1881 to *16 in 1901- Over half the educated male popula- 
tion are literate in Hindi only. More than 10,400 of the 
remainder know both Urdu and Hindi, but generally are more 
proficient in Hindi, and about 4,000 know Urdu only. The 
number of persons literate in English is 714, of whom 50 are 
females. The latter generally are literate in Hindi, but a fair 
proportion know Urdu also. 

The average income from cattle pounds for the ten years 
ending 1902 is about Rs. 8,750. The details for each year will 
be found in the appendix.* They constitute an important source 
of income in this district, as is only natural on account of the 
large areas of reserved forest and the number of cattle which 
are kept in large herds by breeders and graziers. There are in 
all 16 pounds in the district, of which those at Payagpur and 
Ikauna police-stations and the forest pounds of Gulra and Tal 
Baghora in pargana Bliinga are in the Bahraich tahsil; those at 
Kaisarganj, Jarwal, Fakhrpur and Sisaiya are in tahsil Kai- 
sarganj ; while the rest are in Nanpara. These are, in pargana 
Nanpara, at the police-stations of Nanpara and Khairighat, at 
Murtiha in the forest, and at Chaudhrigaon on the Nepal frontier 
in pargana Charda at Malhipur police-station, and at Abdullah- 
ganj in the forest ; and in Dharmanpur at the Sujauli police- 
station in the Government estate, and at the railway station of 
Eatarnianghat. 
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History. 


Little is known of the history of the district before the Legewd* 
invasion by the Musalmans, The orthodox legend connects the 
name of the district with Brahma, who is said to have chosen it 
as his own kingdom, and calling together a number of Rishis 
to have established his worship here in the Ghandarvavan of the 
epics; the place was thus called Brahmaich, the assembly of 
Brahma. At Ilathiya Kund, twelve miles east ofBhinga, is a 
high mound of considerable extent, covered with broken bricks 
and fragments of sculpture, which is popularly believed to have 
been the site of one of the cities of Raja Kama mentioned in the 
Mahabharat. The district appears to full within the tracts 
called Uttara or northern Kosala and Gauni, the modern Gonda, 
which formed part of the k i ngdom of Ajodhya north of the Ghagra, 
the former of which, according to the Vayu Purana, was governed 
by Lava, son of Rama. It was certainly occupied Spring the Bud* The 
dhist period, as the remains at Tandwa and Charda i ndicate. Sir 
Alexander Cunningham^ identified Tandwa in pargana Ikauna 
with the birthplace of Kasyapa Buddha, where his ashes were also 
buried, which Fa-Hian called Towai,t and which Hwen Thsiang 
visited, though he doas not give the name of the placc.J Major 
Vost has pointed out§ that the Towai of the Chinese pilgrim 
fe probably the Setavy4nagar of the Buddhist books as the 
4ime legend is told of the skeleton not becoming disjointed after 
cremation. The identification depends, however, on the acceptance 
of Sahet Mahet in the Gonda district as the remains of Sravasti 

• C. A. S. R., L, 248-250 and XL. 70-78. I { 
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city, for which General Cunningham %as also responsible* 
Nothing has been found at Tandwa which specifically connects it 
with Towai ; but it is situated about nine miles west of Sahet 
Mahet, while Towai was 60 or 60 U west or north-west of 
Sravasti. In 1896 Mr. V. A. Smith* suggested that Charda in 
tahsll Nanpara was a more probable site for Sravasti, and two 
years later he expressed the viewf that the site of Sravasti H% 
about 15 miles north-east of Nepalganj Road railway station 
in the Nepal tarai, close to the Rapti river. One of the chief 
reasons for this new identification is the statement of the Chin- 
ese pilgrims that Kapilavastu lay south-east from Sravasti. The 
site of Kapilavastu can now be fixed with some certainty in the 
Nepal tarai north of Basti, owing to the discovery of pillar 
inscriptions of Asoka, and the locality thus fixed is east or norths 
east from Sahet Mahet. General Cunningham, however, found 
an inscribed image at Sahet Mahet which was originally 
erected at ^^Sdvasti,” according to its inscription, and Dr. Blochf 
and Dr. Hoey have maintained that this is sufficient confirma- 
tion, while Mr. Smith is still convinced § of the accuracy of 
his calculations, though the site he indicates has not been explored. 
The question has been further discussed in the Gazetteer of the 
Gonda district. It has been suggested by Dr. Fuhrer|| that 
Ikauna, four miles north-west of Sahet Mahet, is the site of the 
place where, according to the pilgrims, 500 blind men recovered 
their sight through Buddha’s spiritual power. They drove theii 
staves into the ground, and these took root and became a forest 
which was csuled Recovered Sight The latter name has 
been restored by Julien to Aptanetravana and by Cunningham 
to Aptdkshivana.^ This identification also rests on the distance 
alone. 

Legend connects many remains of buildings, mounds and 
wells with the Bhars, and it has been suggested that the name 
Bahraich is connected with this tribe. In particular, the mound 
at Charda is said to have been the fort of the Bhar chieftain 
Suhal Deo or Suhriddhwaja of Gonda, the great opponent of 
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fiaiyid Salar Masaud^ who is a historioal personage, and the 
Hisampur pargana contains many sitee traditionally ascribed to 
the Bhars. Who these Bhars were, remains a matter of conjec- 
ture* They seem to have been paramount throughout a large por- 
tion of Oudh for many centuries. Mr. Boys notes with surprise 
that not a trace of them was to be found in the district in his 
time, and adds that “ the descendants of those who escaped the 
sword, and who did not migrate, must have either died out gra- 
dually or have been absorbed during the last six centuries in the 
rest of the population.”"* At the last census there were 1,144 
Bhars in the district, but these belonged to the lowest order in the 
social scale, and their position is little better than that of mere 
serfs. They were, indeed, the special objects of Musalman ani- 
mosity, the historians constantly referring to them as “ the accursed 
Bartuh ” ; but persecuted as they undoubtedly were, it is hardly 
to be believed that the whole race was exterminated. It seems that 
many of them became merged in the Bajpiit and other raoes. 

This contention derives considerable support from the almost 
universal connection of the Bhars with the early history of the 
Eajput clans of Oudh and also from the conversion of Bhars into 
Ahirs noticed in the article on pargana Dalmau of the Rai Bareli 
district. Mr. Boys mentions a most significant fact in confirma- 
tion of this theory. I may mentionf a traditionary rite in 
the Raikwari families of this district, by which certain cus- 
tomary offices are always performed for the children of this caste 
by an Ahirin, the successor and representative of the widow 
of a Bhar Raja, who was slain by the founder of the Baundi 
house”. This should be borne in mind when reading the early 
account of the Raikwars given below. The change of name is 
nothing surprising, for it was only natural that they should 
descrilM themselves otherwise than as Bhars, at a time when 
the admission of their identity was likely to prove fatal. A 
similar phenomenon may be observed to-day among the pro- 
claimed criminal tribes of these provinces. 

Suhal Deo or Sohel Deo was presumably a Bhar, although CNiluil 
heia also described as a Tham, a Ealhans, a Bais or even a Jain; 
probably because all of these at one time or other held sway 
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in diflferent parts of the Gonda district. He seems to have been 
the leading spirit in a large confederacy of independent nobles, 
whose sway extended from the hills to Sitapur on the west and 
Gorakhpur on the cast. Suhal Deo is of importance as figuring 
largely in the local traditions of the district, and also in connec- 
tion with the only historical events of those times affecting 
Bahraich of which we know the date. 

This was the crescentade of Saiyid Salar Masaud, the 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni. The account of this extraordin- 
ary personage is derived from the * Mirat-i -Masaud i a histori- 
cal romance by one Abd-ur-Rahman Chishti, written during the 
reign of Jahangir. The author claims as his authority a work 
known as the ^ Tawarikh-i-Muhammadi ’ of one Mulla Muham- 
mad Ghaznavi, a servant of the great Mahmud. He states that 
Masaud was born at Ajmir in 1015 and passed his youth in the 
field, accompanying his uncle and his father, Sdlfir Sdhu. At the 
age of sixteen he started on his invasion of Hindostan. He went 
by Multan toDehli, and thence to Meerut, Kananj and Satrikh 
in Bara Banki, where ho established himself, sending out his 
lieutenants on every side to conquer and proselytize the country. 

He despatched Saiyid Saif-ud-din and Mian Rajab, the 
kotwal of the army, to Bahraich, which seems to have been a 
desolate country, for supplies had to be obtained from Siddhaur 
and Amcthi.* A confederation of the nobles of Bahraich now 
threatened Masaud, and were pressing the army of Islam hard. 
Accordingly he marched thither and arrived in 1033 A.D. In 
the neighbourhood of the town was a tank with an image of the 
sun carved in stone on its banks, a shrine sacred in the eyes of all 
the unbelievers in India. Masaud, when he passed by it, said 
that he would like to have the spot for a dwelling-place, and 
often added that he would, through the power of the spiritual 
sun, destroy the worship of the material.f 

The chieftains of the country were at first daunted by the 
presence of the young warrior, but gradually took heart and 
assembled in force on the banks of the Kosala or Kaurial£ 
Masaud defeated them time after time, until the arrival 

•B. H. I., II, 634. ^ ~ r 

t For the Uter legends aboat Saiyid Sslar see 
Knmber, p. 17» and The Heroes Fire,'* by B^Oreeven, AUah|lm^^||||kv 
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Suhal Deo turned the tide of victory. Masaud was overthrown 
and slain with all his followers on the 18th day of Rajab-uU 
Murajab in 424 Hijri or 1034 A.D. He was buried by his 
servants in the spot which he had chosen for his resting-place. 

Mr. Boys sees a connection between this invasion of Saiyid Ahmad 
Salar and that of Ahmad Nialtagin, which also occurred iug/^*^ 
1033. This expedition, as recorded in the Tarikh-i-Subuk- 
tagin of Abul Fazl Baihatji in 1059,* reached Benares, but 
there is no mention of any attempt to subdue the country of 
Oudh. The coincidence of two raids proves nothing, nor is the 
similarity of their origin remarkable. There certainly seems no 
ground for the suggestion that the expedition of Masaud was 
^perhaps a part of the invasion undertaken by Ahmad, a 
reputed son of Mahmud.* f 

Whatever may have been the effects of the early Musalman 
raids into this district, it is clear that the Muhammadan rulers man CI^t« 
did not obtain any permanent hold of the country for some time. 

It was not till the middle of the thirteenth century that any 
sort of government was established in the districts north of 
the Ghagra. One of the first Governors of Oudh was Malik 
Nasir-ud-din Muhammad, the eldest son of Altamsh, who 
received the appointment in 1220 A.D. Minhaj-us-Siraj, the 
author of the ‘ Tabaqat-i-Nasiri,*! states that this prince 
** overthrew the accursed Bhars under whose hands and swords 
more than one hundred and twenty thousand Musalmans had 
received martyrdom ; ho overthrew the rcl)el infidels of Oudh 
and brought a body of them into submission.** It was doubt- 
less under his auspices that the first colonies of Muhammadans 
settled in the south of the Bahraich district. 

* These early colonists were the Ansaris, who, after expel- ^^A b« 
ling the Bhars, settled in Pachamba, Hisampur and Tawakkul- 
pur. In the last-mentioned village they are said to have built 
an imposing fortress with fifty-two towers. The village of 
Hisampur was formerly known as Puraini, and is said to have 
been the stronghold of the Bhar Raja, Puran Mai, who, accord- 
ing to the tradition, was overthrown by Hisam-ul-Haq, a comradd 

lU H. t, 11^ 68, et ttq. | t Settlement Report, p. 22. 

H. 1., 11,329. 
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of Saiyid Salar. It is more probable, however, that the name of 
Hisampur was bestowed on the place out of compliment to Malik 
Hisam-ud-din Tiighlaq, who was governor of Oudh about the year 
1240 A.D,* The Ansaris are said to have occupied and 
brought under cultivation some two hundred and fifty villages 
in all. 

In 1242 A.D. Ala-ud-din Masaud, the son of Eukn- 
ud-din, came to the throne, and one of his first acts was to 
release from prison his undo Nasir-ud-din, the younger 
brother of the former prince of that name, and appoint him in 
charge of Bahraich. f Ho brought with him his mother, and in 
that country and in the hills he fought many battles with the 
infidels. Under his kind rule Bahraich attained great pros- 
perity. The fame of victorious and successful government spread 
in all parts of Hindostan, so tliat the princes and nobles who 
were disgusted witli the rule of Ala-ud-din sent letters to him 
pressing him to come to the capital.”! This he did in 1246, 
starting from Bahraich in a litter and disguised as a woman. 
He ascended the throne immediately on his arrival at Dehli. 
When established, lie did not forget his friends, for he sum- 
moned Jalal-ud-din Kashani from Oudh to take up the office of 
qdzi, and soon afterwards, in 1253, Shams-ud-din of Bahraich 
was honoured in the same way. § 

It is clear that at tliis time Bahraich was a separate govern- 
ent from that of Oudh, for Imad-ud-din Rihfin, the dis- 
graced Wazir of Sultan Nasir-nd-din, was relegated to his fief 
of Bahraich in 1254 A.D., while at the same time Oudh was 
held by Kutlugh Khan.|| Taking advantage of his distance 
from the court, the ex-minivSter spent his time of exile in 
hatching plots against his sovereign. In consequence of this, the 
fief was given to Malik Taj-ud-din San jar, although he was 
unable for some time to assume office, till his escape from con- 
finement at Ajodhya, where he had been held in custody by 
Kutlugh Khan, the friend of the former governor. On arriving 
at Bahraich he put Imad-ud-din to death. 

* Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. E. H. L. Vol. II. I J E. II. I., II, 345 . 

tE, H. L, II. 344. I § E. H. I., II. 352. 

ii E. H. I.. II, 354 and 373. 
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The district at this period was probably for the most Dogaon. 
part forest, cultivation being confined almost wholly to the low- 
land tract which forms the valley of the Ghagra and Sarjii. It 
seems probable that about this time the old city of Dogaon was 
founded on the edge of the central table-land aiul close to the 
Sarjii. Its importance as a mart in the days of Akbar and 
the size of the place make it probable that J)ogaon dated 
at least from the flourisliing days of Nasir-ud-din. For a 
description of the site, reference may be made to the article on 
Dogaon. 

The history of the district from 1250 to 1111 0 A.D. is Bahraloh 
practically a blank. The Ansaris were consolidating their 
power in the south, but tlu; Bhars were evidently not 
crushed, for as late as the end of the fourteenth century Bhar 
chieftains held sway both in Hisampur and Fakhrpur. In 
1340, Sultan Muhammad bin Tughhuj came to Bahral(4i on a 
visit to the tomb of Saiyid Salar,* and at the same time he 
conferred on tlie Saiyids the first of the series of grants from 
which sprang the groat taluqdari estates of the district. 

The ancestor of the Jarwal Saiyids was one Saiyid Abu Saiyids of 
Talib, who fied from Persia with his family to Kliorasan from 
Changiz Khan. He thence came to Lahore, wliere ho died. 

His son, Aziz-ud-din, came to Delili in 1280 A.l)., and his son, 
Ala-ud-din, thence went eastwards into Oudh, taking up his 
residence at Bado Sarai in Bara Bunki. He was succeeded 
by his two sons, Jalal-ud-din and damal-ud-din, of whom 
Jalal-ud-din was unjustly put to death by the Sultan Ghius-ud- 
din Tughlaq. The latter, by way of amends, gave Jarnal-nd- 
din a grant of 25,000 high as of land, revenue- fret;, in Barhanli, 
and the same area in Jarauli of Baliraich. The grantee at once 
established himself in Barhanli, but owing to the r»])|)ositi(»n 
of the Bhars he was unable at first to make good his claim to 
Jarauli, The story goes that Haiyid Zikria, tin; son <»f Jamal- 
ud-din, obtained possession by stratagem of the Bhar fort of 
Jarauli, then held by a Raja Chhatarsal, in the year 1310 A.l)., 
a date which significantly coincides w’ith that of the visit 
of Muhammad bin Tughlaq to Bahraich. 

*E. H. I., Ill, p. 24». ~ 

IGbh. 
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anl reign, that of Firoz Shah, is of considerable 

Bahraich. im])ortancc in connection Avith the history of Baliriiich, for this 
monarch was indirectly responsible for the establishment of the 
Janwar j)OAver in this district. 8hams-i-8iraj Ahf, the antlior 
of tlie Tarikh-i -Firoz 8liahi, tells us that tlie route taken by 
the king on his first expedition to Bengal lay through the 
prcs(‘nt district of Bahraich.* The geography is difficult, 
but tlie historian states tliat he first intended to cross the Kosi, 
which is ajiparently the Ghagra, near its junction with the Gan- 
ges. Finding the jiassage difficult, he inarclied up tlie stream 
to the point where it emerges from tlie mountains below Chani- 
paran. If we assume, Ibllowing Mr. Boys, this place to bo 
identical with Ghampawat in Alm(»ra, Kiroz 8halds passage of 
the river eitln'r took place at 'ranakpiir on the 8arda or at 
8hisha l*ani on the Kauriala. The former seems to be too 
distant, and would give no obvious advantage. lie continued 
his march by Kajhat, Kurasar, Kaisarganj, (iorakhpur and 
Tirliut, a lin(‘ which suggests the Kauriala crossing. He was 
Bariar accompanied on the (‘xpedition by one Bariar 8ah, a Kisaldar 
and the youngest of the six sons of a rranwar (.‘hieftain, Baja 
Mansukh Deo of Ikiwagarh in Gujarat. The Janwars thus claim 
a very ancient descent, Mansukh Deo being list in a direct line 
from Arjun Faiidava. The family are of undoubted Bajput 
origin, and the (Muning of Bariar 8ah is a matter of actual history 
and free frcun the clouds (d* tradition. Mr. Boys states that the 
original honu; of the family Avas Jh^mgarh near Niniach ; but 
this appears to me to be Avrong, as the records of the house are 
still kept u]) in the (Bijarat home, and the Baja of Payagpur, 
for one, still makes an annual contribution for their support. 
In lo74 A.D. Firoz again came to Bahraich, but this time 
Avith the pious object of visiting the shrine of 8aiyid Salar. 
Bariar 8ah again folloAved him, and Avas appointed by the Sultan 
to the task of clearing out the numerous gangs of marauders 
Avhieh then infested the country. This he accomplished, 
and Avith such success that he Avas rewarded with the Avhole 
tract of country in Avhich he had restored order. Bariar Si\h in 
1414 A.D. took up his residence at Tkauna, then called Khanpnr 


E. H. L, 111, p. U93. 
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Mahadeo, and became the founder of the great family which 
has ever since provided lords for so many estates in the districts 
of Gonda and Bahraich. 

Some forty years later, the Raikwars established tliemsolves The Ralk- 
at Ha mn agar in Bara Ihinki under Partab Sah and Diindi Sah. 

Tlie story goes that Partab Sah had two sons, Bal Peo and 
Sal Deo, wlio, on their father’s death, maile away with their 
niude and took service witli the Bhar Raja of Rainnagar. 

Sal Deo tlien betook himself to Dijxdiand, th(5 Bhar Raja of 
Bamhnanti on the Baliraich side of tin* river, atid (‘ventiially 
slew his master and possessed himself of liis estates. This 
happened al)oiit 1150. The story bears a striking res(*ml)laneo 
to many other traditions regarding the establishment of 
various Rajput clans in Ondh. It is, however, nnr(‘n‘rvedly 
accepted liy the Raikwars, in sju'teof its strong inh<‘r<Mit improb- 
ability, and it may be liere recorded, as tln ia^ is no other 
account to si'leiit in pnd'crence. One is fre»|m‘ntly tempted to 
discern in some of t hese traflitions a closer (jonm'ciion between 
the Bhars, whoever they may have been, ami tin* Rajput a<lv(m- 
turers than that ol‘ mere personal service, whiles at tier sa,mo 
time symjmthi/ing witli tin* lainlable desire mi the part of the 
latter to present an unbroken pedignM* for countless geinTations. 

From that day to this, the Raikwars have bi*(‘n masters of 
the western ])ortion of the district. The <h*>ceiidants of Sal lh*o 
held for centuries the great estates of Raundi, R(*hwa and 
Chahlari, besides tlu^ Miaoni ’fd’5'2 villages in the north of par- 
gana Ilisampur, which are still known as the Raikwari mahals. 

The latter decline f)f tile i’amily was due to exti^rnal causes, as 
will be slio wn h erea fber. 

While we find tlio Saiyids and Ansaris in tlie Sfiiith, the The 
Janwars in the ea^t, and the Raikwars in the wo-t, at tin* imd palginai, 
of the fifteenth century, we have* as yet taken no notica? of the 
north. This is m)t surprising, for that traet was still ontsido 
the world known to the Mnsalman hi'torians. Tiie riortlicrn 
parganas seem to liave l>een under the sway of independent hill 
chieftains, who had only to retire to their mountain fa.stries< 0 s, 
when called to account by the armies of the Snltaii-, to he entirely 
secure. Bahlol Lodi, after re-establishing the Muhammadan 
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empire during liis reign of 38 years, from 1450 to 1488 A.D., is 
stated to liave extended his territory to the foot of the Himalayas. 
ITis agent was his nephew, Muhammad, famous under the title of 
Kala Pahar, who was appointed to the government of Bahraich 
in 1478 A.D. ; but it is unlikely that the operations of his 
troops in those jiarts were anytlung more than mere raids or 
that any ])ermauent hold Avas obtained over the country. It is 
probable that the hill (fhieftains during his energetic administra- 
tion a(!knowl(‘dge(l the imperial sAvay, but that the power exer- 
cised by the Miisalman rulers was merely nominal. Mr. Boys 
writes : it appears from some revenue accounts of 1485 A. D, that 
in that year the tarai parganas of Uajhat were held by Baja Sang- 
ram Sah of Saliana in the hills, who nominally paid a revenue of 
Bs. 54,921 for it. At the same time Sultanpur Kundri (Jamdan 
and Malhipiir) is recorded as paying Bs. 25,983, and Sujauli Bs. 
99,413. Dangdiin was held by a hill Baja, named Udot Singh, at 
a jama of Bs. 81,325. These statements of revenue, however, 
were ])robably mere boasts, and it may safedy be tissumcd that 
such a remote part of the em|)ire as this paid nothing to the 
Imperial Treasury save what was levied by the troops that 
occupied it. The record of the nominal j)ay ment, however, serves 
to prove that these northern ])arganas Avere at this time at any rate 
partly under cultivation.” He goes on to say that the central 
plateau remained covered Avith jungle till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, so that the northern tarai must have been 
peculiarly inaccessible.* 

In the days of Akbar the administrative diAusion knoAvn as 
Sarkar Bahraich comprised the Avhole of the present district as 
well as considerable portions of Gouda and Kheri. It was then 
divided into eleven mahals or parganas. The largest of these 
was Bahraich, Avhich had a cultivated area of G1 9,226 bighas, 
and paid a revenue of 91,34,141 dams. There Avas a masonry fort 
at Bahraich on the banks of the Sarju, and the mahal supported 
a force of 600 horse and 4,5(X) foot. It comprised the whole 
of pargana Bahraich, all Ikanna excepting the Durgapur ilaqa 
bevond the Rapti, all Nanpara except the 63 Mallanpur villages 
and 70 villages in the north-west corner, all Charda, except 
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the (lufib between the Bhakla and Rapti, and that portion of 
Rhinga which lies between those two rivers. 

The small inahal of Bahrah or Behra no longer exists. 
comprised 65 villages of Bhinga lying between the Rapti and 
the reserved forest, and 77 villages belonging to Nepal. These 
villages were ceded to the British by the treaty ofSigaiili in 
1816 and made over to the Oudli Government, iimler whom they 
were held by the Raja of Tnlsipiir under the name of the Biinki 
ilaqa. They were restored to Nepal in 1S(;0. The mahal had a 
cultivated area of 626 highas assessed at 67,16-) dams. Akl)ar^s 
sway appears to liave beem almost nominal here, as elsewhere 
in the tarai, for the mahal contributed no military force Avhut- 
ever. 

Hisam]uir had a masonry fort and a force ol i.)00 foot-soldiers. 

Its cultivated area was 1,()7, 100 bighas and the reviume d7,47,065 pur. 
dams. It included all the jna'sent pargana of nisam|)ur, with 
the ex(!e])tion of the Raikwari mahals, and also a considerable 
tract of laml now in the (iomla <Iistrict. The Kaikwari mahals 

were then in I7ddirpur, the mahal of that natne including the Mahal 

. . .1 . i • 1-1 Fakhrpnr. 

present pargana, excepti ng tin; north-western portion wJiicn com- 
prises the Chahlari and ])art of the Baiimli estates, hakhrpiir 
had a cultivated area -of 1,01,720 bighas paying a revenue of 
61,57,876 dams. There was a mas^inry fort at Kakhrjiur, but no 
details are given of the military force. 

The remainder of the present pargana of Fakhrpur and the Mahal 
Mallanpur villages of Nanpara then lay in the Iiro/al)ad mahal, ^bad. 
the bulk of which is now in the Kheri district. The cultivated 
area of Firozabad was 1,08,601 bighas and the revenue 10,66,079 
dams. 

The Dangdoi malijil of AkbaFs time no longer bears the Mahal 
same name. It comprised the present Baliraieh piirKuna of^*"***®*- 
Tulsipur, the Durgapur ihuja of Ikauna, and 78 villages of 
Bhinga w’hitdi lie between 1 ulsipur and the forest. Bike; the 
rest of the tarai, it was really beyond the reach of the Mughal 
rule. It is recorded that a force of 2,000 footmen and 900 horse 
were maintained here, apparently to keep the hill chieftains 
in check. The cultivated area was 80,466 bighas and the 
revenue 4,40,562 dams, which is out of all proportion to the 
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cultivation, the average for the whole district being over 14 
dams to the bigha. 

Similarly, the Rajhat mahal required a force of 1,000 foot- 
men to keep possession of the small area that paid revenue to 
the Dohli govcrnincnt.* The cultivation was only 4,064 bighas 
and the revenue 1,66,880 dams. Almost the whole of the mahal 
now lies in Nepal territory. It was ceded in 1816 by the 
treaty of Sigauli, having formerly belonged to Ra ja Kansah 
Sail of Saliana. From 1816 it was held by the Ra ja of Tulsi- 
pur, but was restored to Nepal in 1860. Tlie only British por- 
tion of Rajhat consists of 70 villages in the north-west of Nan- 
para. 

Su jauli was the old name of ])argana Dharmanpnr, and also 
included the Padamjiur Mahalwara estate of 72 villages which 
were similarly restored to Nepal in 18()0. In AkbaFs day it 
had a cultivated area of 1,21,710 bighas and paid a revenue of 
8,77,007 dams. These figures not only show that cultivation 
was, as already noticed, chiefly (‘oniined to the tarliar or low- 
land portion of fcho district, but also that the revenue in the 
north was to a large extent nominal. Dharmanpnr was too 
distant and inaccessible to be made to pay the higher assess- 
ments of the south. 

The old 8ultanpur mahal, latterly known as Sultanpur- 
Kiindri, consisted of 21 villages now restored to Nepal, which had 
till 1816 belonged to the Saliana Raja and subsequently to the 
Tulsipur estate, and also of the 70 villages of pargana Charda 
situated in the du(ib of the Rapti and Bhakla, wliich formed 
the Jamdan, Jainnahan and Malhipur ilaqas. This lowlying 
tract had been cultivated from a very early date, but the Aiw-i- 
AJebari shows an area of only 20,141 bighas and a revenue 
of 1,66,000 dams. This small estate bad to be garrisoned by 
a force of 700 footmen. 

The remaining parganas of Sarkar Bahraich, known as 
Qila Nawagarh and Kahrosa, do not concern us, as neither of 
them contained any land which now forms part of the Bahraich 
district. The former comprised the Kiindri and Tambour par- 
ganas of SItapur and a part of Firozabad in Kheri, while the 
latter lay wholly in the Gonda district. 
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During the reign of Akbar, the Baikwar chief, Harhardeo, The IttUci 
fourth in descent from Sal Deo, was summoned to Dehli toj^rhar* 
explain a breach of good manners in having levied toll from ^®®* 
one of the royal princesses who had passed throngli his estate 
on the way to the sliri no of 8aiyid Salar at Bahraich. From 
Dehli he accompanied tlie expedition against Idgah, the rebel- 
lious governor of Kashmir, and rendered siicli assistance that he 
was rewarded with the grant of nine estates in Bahraich, Sfta- 
piir, Kheri and Bara Banki. These cousisted of Fakhrpur, 
Hisampiir, Bamlinaiili, Cliahlari, half Firo/abad, Bansnra and 
Seota in Sftapur, (iarli in KJieri and Haihik in Bara BankL 
This grant does not appear to have consisted of any tiling more 
than a certain rent-charge on the land, and in many cases could 
not have implied possession. Harhardeo returned to his home 
about 1590 A.D., but found his son, Jitdeo, established in his 
place, as the Raikwars had despaired of the return of their 
chief. He lei’t his sou in jiossession and retired to Tappa 
Baunraha, where he married a daughter of the Brahman 
zamindar, an<l founded the Harharpur estate of 52 villages 
in the north ol’ Ilisampur, referred to above as the Kaikwari 
mahals. These are still held by his descendants, although the 
property is now divided into a number of shares. 

About the year 1000 A.l). the Bamhnauti or Baundi estate Forma- 
was split into two. Parasram Singh, the elder son of ditdeo, 
took three-fifths, and his brother the remaining two-fifths, to 
which he gave the name of Rehwa. About tliirty years later, - 
a third branch was founded by Dharmdhir 8ingh, the brother 
of Subhal Hingh of Baundi and grandson of Parasram. lie 
took the Rajpur ilaqa and set himself up in Chahlari. It was 
at this time that the haq chafuirrmi granted to Harhardeo 
was resumed in Fakhrpur, Hisampur, Bansnra, Huiluk and the 
half of Firozabad. After this division the estate remained 
unchanged, except in one instance, when Nasir Singh, the 
younger grandson of Gajpat Singh of Rehwa, turned Musal- 
inan and took the name of Islam Singh: by means of court 
influence he acquired a property of twenty villages known aa 
the Katha ilaqa^ but these were soon afterwards received back 
into Rehwa. 
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In the meantime the Jan wars in Ikauna were fast extend- 
ing their borders. Madho Singh, seventh in descent from 
Bariar Sah, had carved out for himself a new estate in Balram- 
pur, leaving his brother Ganesh Singh at Ikauna. The formation 
of the Janwar estates is a matter of great importance in this 
district, so that it may be permissible to make a short digres- 
sion and follow the history of the family down to more recent 
times. Three generations from Mahosh Singh came Lachhmi 
Narain Singh of Ikauna, who is reputed to have been a man of 
a strong hand with a lust of power and conquest. He was 
succeeded by Bir Narain Sah, whose son, Maha Singh, was the 
hero of the family. 

This noble flourished during the reign of Shah Jahan, 
and ill 1627 A.D. he obtained a farmdn from the Emperor 
granting him a similar percentage of the government revenue, 
under the name of luiq chaudhari, as that given to the Raikwar 
Harhardeo. The extent of this grant was very large, covering 
the parganas of Bahraich, Salonabad, Siijauli, Rajhat, Sultanpur, 
Qila Nawagarh, Dangdoi, Bah rah, together with tappa Bhiti in 
Kurasar and tappa Rumgarli Ganri, the old name of Bijrampur. 
The amount was Rs. 19-11-0 per cent, from all revenue-paying 
villages, and four annas in the rupee with flvosersof every maund 
of grain in aimma or revenue-fee villages ; besides one-fourth 
of all rights in waters, grazing, transit dues and the like. It 
amounted, in fact, to a direct commission to the Jan wars to 
develop the whole of the north and east of the district 
and to enforce the Imperial authority in those remote tracts. 

Maha Singh at once seized the opportunity thus offered, 
and began by establishing various members of his family in 
different parts of the district. Already one Jagannath Singh 
had migrated to Charda, and now Maha Singh sent his brother 
westwards to found the estate, of Jamdan and Malhipur, which 
was afterwards known as Gujiganj. It was probably before 
this that a cadet of the family crossed the river and took pos- 
session of the Bhinga estate, and in the Bahraich pargana Maha 
Singh gave birta of deserted and jungle villages to several 
Brahmans and others, evidently under the authority of the 
Emperor’s farmdn. It does not appear, however, that he ever 
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held actual possession of the Bahraich villages, and he probably 
never made his supremacy felt in the tarai parganas except 
Dangdoi or Dangdun. 

Maha Singh was succeeded by his son, Man Singh and his 8hiaa 
grandson, Shi am Singh, The latter had two wives and two 
sons, one by each, the elder being Mohan Singh of Ikauna, and 
the latter Prag Sah. This Shiam Singh left Ikauna for a time 
and entered the service of the Emperor at Dehli. Tliero, through 
his military skill and ability, he gained the post of Risaldar. 

He afterwards returned to Oudh with NawabSjiadut Khan, and 
was deputed to subdue the turbulent Banjaras of Bahraich— a 
commission which he executed successfully. 

This is the account given me by the Raja of Payagpur. Pragfali; 
Mr. Boys makes no mention of Shiam Singh and seems to 
doubt Prag Sah’s connection with the main Ikauna family. 

He states that Prag Sah was a successful agriculturist, who hold 
some four or five villages under the protection of the Ikauna 
taluqdar.''* The pedigree he gives omits a number of names 
both before and after Maha Singh. Ilis statement that the Jun- 
wars.of Ikauna and Balrampur do not eat with tim Payagpur I 
have ascertained to be incorrect, and this is acknowledged in 
the Manual of Titics.f Another account states that Shiam Singh 
came direct from Gujarat to Dehli, and thence with Saadat Ali 
Khan to Bahraich.J Unfortunately there is no liistorical refer- 
ence to Shiam Singh of Ikauna, which would finally decide the 
point. It is, however, significant that all the Bahraich Janwars 
still call Gujarat their home, and it is therefore probable that 
Shiam Singh of Ikauna would call himself a native of Gujarat 
when in Dehli, 

Mohan Singh of Ikauna was succeeded by Chhatarsal Singh, 
who had two sons, Chain Singh of Ikauna and Bhayya Partab 
Sngh, who founded the Gangwal estate. He had been deputed 
by his brother in 1723 A.D. to guard the border estate of Dubaha 
from the attacks of the Bisen Raja of Gonda. This part of the 
property lay to the south of Ikauna and was the more exposed. 

• Settlement Beport, p. 46. If q, p. 38. 

X Historical Albam of Talaqdars. p. 20. 

17bh. 
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Partab Singh established his authority , and at length founded for 
himself the Manikapiir taluqa, afterwards known as Gangwal. 
The From this point the history of the Janwars becomes rather 

pargenas. that of a number of separate houses, and as they extended 
their possessions they came into contact with other influences 
to which we must first refer. While the Kaikwars and Janwars 
were spreading themselves over the west and east, the northern 
parganas were still held by the hill chiefs and the Banjaras, 
who, under cover of the woods, had penetrated far south. These 
Banjaras had become so troublesome that they rendered the 
nortli almost untenable. At the beginning of his reign, Shah 
Jahan had bestowed 148 villages of what is now Nanpara on 
Salona Begam, the wife of his favourite son, Prince Dara, under 
Halona- the name of Salon abad. This tract had been included in Maha 
Singh’s jagir, but he does not appear to have suffered from the 
loss of what he had never actually held. Owing, however, to 
the incursions of the Banjaras, the Begam never obtained pos- 
session of the estate, and the grant was abandoned. 

Nanpara. In 1637 A.D. Rasul Khan, a Pathan Risaldar in the 
Emperor’s service, was appointed keeper of the fort of Bah- 
raich, and five villages of pargana Salonabad were assigned for 
the pay of his troo].)s. These villages, then of very doubtful 
value, were destined to become the nucleus of one of the finest 
estates in Oudh, The Risaldar lived at Kuraaria in Baundi, 
and he and his son, Jahan Khan, are buried there. His grand- 
son, Muhammad Khan, was the first to settle in Nanpara, 
where his son, Karam Khan, laid the foundations of the present 
estate. The office of captain of the fort was probably relin- 
quished when Muhammad Khan left Bahraich, but the family 
still continued to be mansabdars and to hold their jagir. Karam 
Khan exerted himself so successfully against the Banjaras that 
he gained the local title of Raja, and left his son, Mustafa Khan, 
a considerable estate apart from the somewhat increased jagir. 
When ordered to pay a revenue of Rs. 5,000 by Major Hancock 
on behalf of the Oudh Government, Mustafa Khan refused and 
was carried off to Lucknow, where he died in 1777 A.D. 
iParakpar. In the meantime the Saiyids of Jarwal in the south, the 
Baikwats in the west, and the Janwars in the south-east were 
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consolidating their possessions year by year. It was during this 
period that the new Janwar estate of Payagpnr was founded. 
Reference has already been made to Prag 8ah, the younger son 
of Shiam Singh of Ikauna. Prag Sah retained his father’s post 
of Risaldar in the Nawdb’s army, and at the recommendation of 
his master received a grant in rent-free tenure from the Emperor, 
on which he built the village of Pragpur, or Payagpnr as it is 
now called. Here the flimily lived for several generations and 
contented themselves with their small property. Fateh Singh, 
sixth in descent from Prag Sah, had two sons, Himmat Singli and 
Sitaram Singh. The former inherited the paternal estate, and 
also received in 1788 from Asaf-ud-daula a clearing lease in 
Nanpara, Charda, Dharmanpur and a portion of the Nepal tarai 
comprising 1,486 villages, at a revenue rising from Rs. 1,101 to 
Rs. 17,808 in ten years. This lease, which was given, it is said, 
in return for a handsome present bestowed by Himmat Singh 
on the occasion of the marriage of one of tlic Nawdb’s sons, was 
accompanied by the title of Raja. It is significant that in spite 
of Maha Singh’s farmdn so many villages out of a total of 1,734 
should have been entirely deserted at the time, showing that 
the early Janwar colonists had been unable to cope with tho 
jungle. Rajhat and half of pargana Sujauli were held by tho 
hill Raja of Saliana, but Guman Singh, a Janwar of Ikauna, 
held the remainder of Sujauli and part of Sultanpnr Kundir, but 
apparently only in name. The same lease deed shows that tho 
Nanpara estate consisted of only fifty-nine villages besides 
twenty-three held in jagir. 

Himmat Singh was completely successful. He directed his SnjMli. 
attention to clearing the dense jungle in pargana Charda, and 
drove the forest back to the high bank of the Bhakla. Sujauli 
however, was beyond him, and the Banjaras reigned supreme. 

In 1788 one Arjun Singh, a Banjara, held 155 villages and no 
less than 800 villages were deserted owing to the raids of these 
foresters. The Banjaras remained in possession for a long time ; 
but about 1800 the Raja of Dhaurahra in Khcri managed to 
acquire Bharthapur and Aroba Tcrhi to the north of the Girwa, 
while the Isanagar taluqdar, his kinsman, sei?:cd Maiigauria in 
the south ; but the Banjaras retained the centre. 
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In Nanpara, Sali Khan had succeeded Mustafa Khan, and 
in 1790 A.D. left the estate to Madiir Bakhsh, who in sixteen 
years so extended the cultivation tliat the revenue rose from 
Ks. 14,000 to Rs. 65,000. Shortly before his death in 1807, the 
Gujigaiij taluqdar, Dariao Singh, the great-grandson of Rudr 
Singh who founded the estate, incurred by Ins recusancy the 
displeasure of Saadat Ali Khan. He was atbicked in 1806 by a 
confederacy of the neighbouring nobles, and his estate was 
divided among Madar Bakhsh, Himmat Singh and Duniapat 
Singh of Charda. The first took the villages whi(;h lay on the 
eastern border of the estate about Dandi Kusan ; lliininat 
Singh possessed himself of Malhipur, or the dudb between the 
Bhakla and Rapti ; and Duniapat Singh added to Charda the 
Jamddn villages in the north of the dufib. 

This Duniapat Singh was a nephew of Himmat Singh and 
the son of Sitaram Singh. He had been de])uted by his uncle 
to assist in the work of clearing the Cliarda jungles, and had 
managed during the ])eriod that had elapsed since the date of 
the lease to make liimself inde]>endcnt. The history of tlie 
estate is brief. There is a record of constant progress during 
the rule of the successive taluqdars, Duniapat, Mahipat and Jodh 
Singh, the cultivation being extended by means of labour 
im])orted from the Gouda district. At annexation the property 
consisted of 428 villages. 

Thus the taluqdars in the north yearly increased in import- 
ance, and the growth of their estates was but little affected by 
the changes in administration Avhich materially influenced the 
position and landed interests of the great zamindars of the 
southern parganas. It has already been mentioned that Partab 
Singh of Ikauna set himself up in Gangwal. Here ho was 
constantly raided by Datt Singh, the Raja of Gonda. He was 
assisted by Alawal Khan, a Path an of Bahraich, who w^as ready to 
loud his mercenaries to anyone who could offer good pay or a chance 
of plunder. This Alawal Khan and his men ware probably 
descendants of some Afghans who w'ere driven from Dehli by 
Humayim in 1526 A.D. They seem to have been very numerous 
and to have been almost masters of the town of Bahraich. 
They proved a very thorn in the flesh of Datt Singh, and on one 
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occasion carried off his kettledrums, which were for years paraded 
in the streets of Bahraich on the occasion of tlie IMiiharram. 

At this time the assignments of lands in the district injadrsln 
revemie-free or service tenure were very extensive. In ])argana 
Bahraich alone no less than 858 villages were held by one 
Nawdb Mirza Muhammad Jahan in jagir. Saiyid Muzaffar 
Husain, another grantee, held 00 villages, and 127 more were 
assigned in revenue-free tenure to others. This system of jagirs 
continued to the days of Asaf-ud-daula. In 1750 A.D. Raja 
Newal Rai, the great minister of Safdar Jang, lield 51 villages, 
and in 1750 Mai ram Ali Khun was given 1 IS villagiis in tlie same 
manner, while Guji Beg Klian and Saiyid Mirlhsan Khun lield 
for many years no less than 810 villages l)etween tluun. After Their re- 
the deatli of Shu ja-ud-daula in 1775, his successor, Asaf-ud- 
daiila, resumed all the grants with the exce|»tion of 225 villages 
reserved for himself by the minister, Mir Afrid Ali Khan* The 
latter was compelled to relinquish the property on the death of 
Asaf-ud-daula, when it was seized by the Nazim, Rai Atnar 
Singh. No jagirs were granted in Bahraicl] aftc'r the accession 
of Saadat Ali Khan, save the Bhinga estate, which, under the 
engagement execute<l by that Nawab in favour of the Balm Bcgam 
was made over to that lady in 1708, together with Gouda, and 
remained in her possession till her death in ISIS. Th(‘S(} estates 
profited largely by l)cing exempt from the inti'rlerence of tho 
Government ruvcuuc ofUcials. 

This taliiqa of Bhinga was held from an early date by aBhing*. 
younger branch of the Jkauna house, as has been already men- 
tioned. The ])roperty consisted of that portion of the pargana 
which includes the town of Bhinga and tin* Kakardari ilaqa. 

Another branch had established themselves in Diirgapur to tlie 
north of the Ra])ti. The remainder of the present pargana was 
nominally in |)ossession of the hill Rajas. In 18()b the Raja of 
Phiilabang held 20 villages and a Raja of Jarnli 5S villages in 
Dangdoi, which corres])onds to thetrans-Rapti p»)rtion rif Bhinga 
and the present Tulsij)ur. Their sway, however, seems to have 
vanished before the increasing power of the Banjaras, who were 
too strong not only for the hi Ilmen, but also for the Jan wars. 

They rebelled against Lalit Singh of Bhinga, who made over his 
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cstjitc to brotlicr-in-law, Bhawani Siugh, Bison, a younger 
brother of tJio Goncla Jiaja. Tiio latter expelled tlic Banjaras 
and settled down in ])ossession of the estate. He first lield the 
villages between the Kapti and the forest, and a part of the 
tarai ; at a later date he also aeqnirc^d a large tract of land to the 
south of t lie river. 

Diiri ng tlie ndgns of tin* first five Nawdlis, the great talnqdars 
were held thoroughly in eheclv. A tahsildar resided in each of 
the estates of Jkaiina, Gangwal, Payagpnr and Gharda, and 
watched the intio’ests of the State ; and the taliiqdars liad little to 
do with the inanagi'inent of their jiroperty bc'vond assisting the 
tahsildar in liis col lection, and enjoying tlu' produce of a few 
villages set a]iart for their maintenance. The Balk wars, how- 
ever, were not thus tre.ated. Between 17()() and ISltl the Baja 
of Banndi incrcjised his estate from 1)7 to lilil villages, obtaining 
114 villages from that jiortion of Firozabad whi(di was trans- 
ferred to the nizamat of Bahraiidi in ITIM), and SO villages from 
the khalsa land of Fakhrjinr. Similarly, tin* taliujdar of Buhwa 
acquired 3’2 khalsa villages and live from Firu/ahad, his estate 
consisting ol‘ 12 villages only in ITOOaml of 70 in ISIO. 

Saadat Ali Khan on his accession instituted the (iontract 
system, under which the local governors were hound to pay into 
the King’s treasury a certain stated sum, and w('ro allowed to 
appropriate any (excess (adlcctions. This system worked well 
cmuigh while its autlun’ held the reins, and this district was 
particularly fortunate in its Nazim for tln^ peiiod. The ten 
years of the rule (d‘ IVilki Das, qanungo and his son, Bai Amar 
8iiigh, troin 1S()7 to ISld were the most prosperous of anv that 
Bahrai(di had experiiuiced under native g(»vernm(‘nt. It was 


not till the ac’cossion of Ghazi-ud-din Ifaidar that the disastrous 


elfects of the farming system appeared. From the death of 
Saadat Ali Khan, until tlie depesition of Wajid Ali Shah, the 
district scarcely enjoyed a single year ot rest or freedom from 
the merciless exactions of its grasping administrators. 

In 1815 the independent villages under direct engagement 
with the State and generally designated by the name of khalsa, 
numlTered no loss than 1,205 in the parganas of Bahraich, Ilisam- 
pur and Fakhrpur alone. The Bahraich khalsa comprised the 
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255 villages noticed above as forming the jagir of Mfr Afrid AH 
Khan, 24 villages of the Tipraha estate and tlio Saiyid ]>roperty 
of 8ukha, com])rising 10 or 12 villages. The remainder, some 
3o0 villages, consist(‘d of small estates held hy the grantees of 
Maha Singh, Knrmi, headmen nv nnupu/iltf ms, whose ollice was 
liereditary and whose j)ositiou (lillered little iVom that id’/.amiii- 
dars, and the nominees of tie' .Vazim. 'flio f"akhrj>nr khalsa 
comprised tlie Raikwari mahals of Ilarharpur, lOS villages in 
all ; 2S village^ of tlu‘ Ivamaai and Ibitora estates oj'ihe old qan- 
nngo family »d* Fakhrpiir, and 73 otluns. In llisampnr all the 
217 Saiyid villages and t in* Ambhapnr eslale of It) vi llages held by 
the Shidkli (|anungos, and 10 1 others w<‘re (da-'SC'd as khalsa. 

Th(' word si'oms to liave l)een originally applied to tin* estates 
whose* aeejoiints were* ke'pt se‘parate|y from those of tin* larger 
taliieias, anel end.)raced many ane*e*stral estates which wereMjiiite 
as old as tliose of the* nobles ; in»tably llarharpnr anel t he property 
of the* .Tarwal Saiy ids. 

llai A mar Singh lielel theenmlract for I’ah nn’edi for two years irakim 
after the death ed‘Sa:ielat Ali Khan, bnt in 1S17 Hakim NFe^hneli 
Ali Khan, who also hehl Khairabad anel Mnhamdi, obtaiiieidthe 
distrie.'tby bieldinga lak li more‘t.han theejanniigo. Hi* wasa matj of 
high charaejter, altliongli guilty ed’the* rniirde*!’ ed* liis predece‘ssf>r.* 

He hehl the* eamtrae-t tor t Wf» ye*ars, but In* was t he*n e*omj)elte;d 
tf) retire before the machinations of those he* had h'l’t behind 
him at Lucknow. 

Uadi Ali Khan,othe*rwis«* known asSaif-nel-danla,sne;e(*edod TTadi 
him, and at on^e elemaneb'el an incre*;ise* (»f two annas in the* rn])(*e. 

He found it dillicnlt to realize* this e*xorbilant elemainl, anel as 
a means to this einl e.*omnn*ne*eel that syste*m ot‘ inr*orj)e»rat.ing the 
khalsa lands in the taluejelars^ estate's nnde*r which, at the 
expiry of his term of ofiiee in 1S27, a pe*riod (.f‘ nine* ye‘ar>, n<»less 
than 439 villages hael l)e*en tran-fe*rre*el to the* noble*-. Tin* samei 
nefarious svste'in continued uneler his *^ucces-or-, and between 
131G and annexation 7.SS village's were* thus ab-orbe*d in tin* greait 
estates. The Raja of Ikauna eil»taine*el 221 villag'-i in this 
manner, LSG went to Rayagpur, 172 to the* JLaikwar Raja of 
Raundi,42 to his kinsman of Rehwa, 1 lOto the Kalhans talueplars 
• ^Iceman, I., |». 1 j(J. 
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of tlie Gonda Clihodwara, 25 to Gangwal, 16 to Nanpara, 12 
to Cliarda and two to the Bisens of Bliinga, while tlio Tij)ralia 
taluqdur had increased his possessions from 21 villages to 48. 
The revenue amounted to over four lakhs, and was the very utmost 
which they -were capal)le of ])aying. No sooner, however, had a 
taliHjdar got a village fairly within liis grasp than he scorned to 
pay any hut a sum (jonsiderahly less than that which had been 
realized from it hitherto. 

The 110 villages a(;(|uired by the Kalhans, and many of those 
taken by the Baundi Raja wrested from the old family of Jarwal, 
who in 1816 had held no less than 217 villages, but who at 
annexation had retained only 168. The story of their ruin goes 
that the Nazim was anxious to obtain in marriage the daughter 
and heiress of the old Saiyid, the head of the main branch, for 
his sou. The honour was declimnl, and in return for this slight 
the Nazim transferred the estates from tlu‘ iriiziir tahsil to 
his own management. In 1827 he made over to the Kalhans 
and other Rajput taluqdars 08 villages oi' the old Saiyid khalsa. 

Mir Uadi Ali Khan held the distri(;t for a second time a few 
years later, and notwithstanding his ])olicy with regard to the 
khalsa, his administration contrasts very favoural)ly with that of 
some of his successors. He was tlie first who held the districts 
of Gonda and Bahraich united under one charge; and after the 
first few years of his holding oflice, he seems to hav(; been able to 
entertain hopes of keeping his charge more or less permanently, 
aud to have restrained himself from those more o])pressive acts 
of extortion and violence whicli the contract sy st|m encouraged. 

Several cluinges had meanwhile occurred in the north of the 
district. In 1811 the British deidared war on Nepal. This 
resulted in the treaty of Sigauli in 181(>, by which the whole of 
the lowlands between the Sarda and the Rajiti were ceded to the 
British. In May 1816 these lands, together with Khairigarh, 
w^ere made over to the Oudh Government in satisfaction of a 
loan of a crore of rupees borrowed in tlie previous year. Most of 
the land went to the Chauhan Raja of Tulsipur, who in 1821 
killed Raja Kansali Sah of Saliana and seized the Bfmki estate. 
The western portion remained in the hands of the Rana of 
Padampur Mahalwara. 
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This measure resulted in the entire su])prossion of the Ban- Suppres- 
jaras in Dharmanpur. Tliis was chiefly eflected by Baklitawar Jh^Han. 
Singh, uncle of the Isniuigar taliMjdar, avIio received their lands j^nis. 
in reward. Thus the wlude j)argana, with the ex(;eption of a few 
villages belonging to Nan]>ara, passed into the hands of tlie 
Jangres of Klieri, w'ho held it continnr)iisly till annexation. Tlie 
pargana never formed ])art of the Baliraich nizamat, the i-cvenue 
being ])aid into tlie Khairabad treasury. 

Nanpara, though b(‘Ionging to Bahraieli, w’as suflieiently Nanpara. 
remote to be fairly safe from the Nazims. Wi^ liavi‘ already 
shown Innv the estate w as swelleil by the acajuisition oi a part of 
(riijiganj and by the absorption of klialsa villages. Madar 
Bakhsh was sueeee«hMl in bSOT by Munawar Ali Klian , a chi hi 
of four, and the estate was held in direett managi'inent until 
1S15), when liis mother filed her engagement for Bs. 1,10, 000 — a 
sure sign of tin* growing prosperity of the estate. J n 1.S27, w'heu 
Munaw ar Ali Khan took the management into his ow n hands, 
he felt strong enough to jiay but half that sum. lie was a man 
of energy and eourag(‘, but his contentions with Darshan Singh 
must have thrown back the estate <;onsidcral)ly. He was not, 
however, interfenal w itli to any serious extimt either by ilarshan 
Singh or his son, and conse<|uently the projx'rty never suflered 
from tlie same causes which wrought such havoc in the Sf>uthern 
tracts. 

The troubles that beset Nanpara arose from the action of Family. 
Munawar Ali Klian, and therefore may be set down here in ^1***^"*^^^* 
order to give a consecutive account r)f this jiart of the district, 
although by so doing we desert for a while the chronohtgical 
order of events. In IS 17 the Baja married om; of tlie fashion- 
able ladies of the Lucknow ( ourt, the daught(*r ni' r»no 
Mehndi Quli Khan, brother of a Kuiuedan of‘ a Najib corps. 

This action brought disaster to the estate from the very outset. 

The Baja was killed by the accidental discharge of a gun while 
shooting in a howdah a few’ days after his return from ].«ucknow. 

The elder Bani succeeded to the maii^igement in the name of 
her infant son, Jang Bahadur, and for two years ruled ])eaceably^ 
but the younger wife contrived to <J)tain the supjiort of the 
Queen-mother in Lucknow^, ami for five years an unceasing 

18bii. 
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warfare raged throughout the estate betw^n the partis 
the two women. The disastrous contention found a prontiu^nt 
place in the report submitted by the Resident on the stat? of 
Oudh in 1865, and may be said to have been one of the chief 
instances of the misrule that then prevailed, which ultimately 
induced the Company to issue its fiat for annexation. Sir James 
Oiitram then wrote : Nanpara, one of the richest districts in 
Oudh, with magnificent fertile plains intersected in all direc- 
tions by rivers and streams, and yielding Munawar Ali Khan, 
the late Raja, upwards of three lakhs of rupees yearly, since 
the Rajahs death is reduced to such a state that it does not 
now yield the King anything at all, though upwards of Rs. 
1,20,000 have been spent every year on the troops stationed 
there. The whole of the villages are deserted and in ruins ; not 
a single chhappar is to be seen for miles and miles. Kalian 
Khan, the elder Rdni’s karinda, about four years ago burnt down 
the whole of the villages in the district.” At annexation the 
rightful heir was of course admitted to engage, and Mehndi 
Quli Khan and his party had to retire into seclusion. Owing 
to its natural capabilities, the estate was bound to recover and is 
now in a very flourishing condition. 

Turning again to the southern parganas, we find the great 
Darshan Singh as Nazim of Gonda and Bahraich. He succeeded 
Mir Hadi Ali Khan in 1836, and on the first occasion of his 
holding office ho did no harm. He merely ascertained the cha- 
racter and substance of the great landholders, exacted from the 
weaker all that they could pay, and bided his time. When, 
however, he resumed charge in 1842, he came commissioned to 
coerce the powerful taluqdars who, under the measiwes of the 
last twenty-five years, had been gradually attaining a position 
from which it was difficult to dislodge them. Nothing loth, he 
proceeded to seize and plunder them all, one after the other, and 
put their estates under his own officers. It was during this 
period of his administration that he made the fatal mistake oi 
embroiling himself with the Nepal government in hie pursuit 
of the young Raja of Balrampur into that territory. On 
account of this, such pressure was brought to bear on the Couit 
at Lucknow that Darshan Singh was banished, only, however 




repalled in two months’ time. Husain Ali^ his successor^ 
l^ad engaged to pay ^ lakh more thau Darshan Singh^ but found 
it -Itopossible to fulfil his pledgas, and accordingly the King 
consented to reinstate Darshan Singh in May 1844. He came 
back with increased powers,* but died in August of the same 
year, leaving three sons, Rama Din, Raghubir Singh, otherwise 
known as Raghubir Dayal, and Man Singh. 

Raghubir Dayal obtained the contract of Gonda and Bah- Raghubtr 
raich in 1846. From the very outset he proved himself a 
tyrant of the worst description, and the two years of his rule 
were a reign of terror such as has seldom been experienced by 
any province under the worst days of native rule. It is unneces- 
sary here to recount all the atrocities committed by this man. 

A vivid description is given by Sir W. H. Sleeman, f who 
remarks that no tyrant ever wrote his name in such a legible 
hand;” but the execration in which that name is held in this 
district will outlast even the effaceraent of the handwriting. 

It is doubtful whether the district, even in its present flourish- 
ing condition, has yet fully recovered from the wholesale 
devastation of Ragliubir Dayal and his crew. Bahraich suflered 
far more tlian Gonda, for he not only devastated the country, 
but ho actually depopulated it. The estates that fared worst 
under his infamous rule were Baundi, Rehwa, Payagpur, 

Gangwal, Charda and Harharpur. Nanpara, BhingJi, and Ikauua 
owed their comparative immunity, the first to the strong hand 
of Munawar Ali Khan, and the others to their distance from 
the Nazim’s headquarters. The Ikauna lands of Bahraich par- 
gana, however, and those portions of Bhinga which lay to the 
south of the Rapti did not escape. 

Sir W. H. Sleeman, who made a progress through the dis- State of 
trict in 1849, reported that the Raikwar estates were utmost 
waste, Nanpara and Charda were in a state of deterioration, and 
Gangwal, Payagpur and Ikauna were much out of tillage. In 
1845 under Wajid Ali, the Nizamat of Gonda-Bahraich actu- 
ally paid into the treasu^ 11 J lakhs. In the following year, 

Raghubar Dayal paid 14 lakhs, but in 1848 under Inchha Bingk 

• Sldemmi, T., p, 66. 

f Slremtn I, p. 70—96. 
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it was with difficulty that six lakhs could be collected, and 
nearly all of this came from Gonda. Captain Orr, who was 
deputed by the Resident to pass through the district, wrote 
in 1849 : * ^^•Tho once flourishing districts of Gonda and 
Bahraich, so noted for fertility and beauty, are now for the 
most part uncultivated ; villages completely deserted in the 
midst of lands devoid of all tillage everywhere meet the eye; 
and from Fyzabad to Bahraich I passed through these districts, 
a distance of 80 miles, over plains which had been fertile 
and well cultivated, till Raghubar Singh got charge, but now 
lay entirely waste, a scene for two years of great misery 
ending in desolation.” Bahraich now oifered but little spoil to 
tempt the revenue officials to any further devastation, but as 
Gauri Shankar, the main agent of Raghublr Dayal, remained 
in the district as tahsildar under Inch ha Singh and Man 
Singh, the uncle and brother, respectively, of the tyrant, it 
could hardly be* expected that the land should have much 
rest, 

On the 7th of February 1856 Sir James Outram issued the 
proclamation of annexation at Lucknow, and brought relief to 
the oppressed people. Bahraich was made the headriuartors 
of a division, Mr. Wingfield being appointed Commissioner. 
Captain Bunbury was made Deputy Commissioner, but he was 
shortly afterwards replaced by Captiiin Reid. Mr. Cunliffe, 
of the Civil Service, and Mr. Jordan completed the staff. The 
work that devolved upon, and was accomplished by, these 
officers in the course of the next fourteen months seems to have 
been incredible. The formation and organization of police 
and tahsildari establishments, the institution of the various 
courts of justice, the arrangement and supervision of jails, the 
investigation of claims to revenue- free grants, excise, and, above 
all, the settlement of the land revenue, formed the chief points 
to which they had to direct their attention. This work was 
diversified by an occasional scour across country to suppress a 
famous band of dacoits under Fazl Ali, who had been in the 
service of one of the contending parties in the Nanpara estate, 
and who, now that their occupation there was gone, declared 


<*Slo€man, I., p.71. 
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themselves sworn enemies to the new order of things, which 
bid fair to interfere with their profession. 

Considering the nature of the summary settlement, and The mut- 
the relief brought by our rule, it is a matter of suprise that so 
many of the large landholders sliould have turned against us iii 
the mutiny. The Raja of Baundi, however, was indignant at 
having been excluded from a largo number of villages on 
account of recusancy in l^aying the revenue detnand, and in 
his case it is scarcely to he wondered at that lie should have 
seized the first opportunity afforded him of rwovering lus 
estate. Moreover, he inllucnccd all tlio other Raikwars. The 
taluqdar of Chahlari fought against ns and was killed at the 
battle of Nawahganj, and the same exam]>Ie was followed by 
those of Dhaurahra and Bliitauli. Later on, the Baundi Raja 
compromised himself hopelessly by receiving into Ids fort the 
(iueen-mother, who fled to him for protection after the capture 
of Lucknow. 

At the time of the outbreak, the Commissicuior was atKvontiat 
Sikraura or (/Vilonelganj, and tlience made his escape to Gouda 
and Balrampur. Tlio officers at Baliraiidi were Mr. (-. W. 

Cunliffe, Deputy Commissioner, Lieutenant Longuevillo Clarke, 
and Mr. Jordan. The station was then garrisoned by two 
companies of the 3rd Irregular Infantry. Wlien mutiny 
appeared, tlie three officers rode off to Nanjiara, on their w'ay to 
the hills. Here tliey were refused admission by the agent 
of the minor Raja, and consecpiently ndraced their steps to 
Bahraich, hoping to reach Lucknow. They unfortunately wont 
to Bahramghat whore tlic ferry was guarded by the rebel 
sepoys. They were disguised as natives, hut wlien they ha<l 
embarked they were recognised and fired on. The boat drifted 
back to the Bahraicli shore, and the unfortunate officers wore 
all murdered. Thus the whole district passed into the hands 
of the mutineers from tlie first outbreak of reliellion, and 
remained in their power till the close of 1S58. 

In December of that year Lord Clyde was on his way BoooTe^ 
north, and arrived at Colonclganj on the 14th. On the samo trlctf , 
day Sir Hope Grant marched to Balrampur in order to assist 
Brigadier Rowcrofl in his advance on Tulsipur. The main 
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force took the road along the left bank of the Sarju and reached 
Bahraich on the 17th, killing a few rebels in the town who 
had remained behind in ignorance of the British advance, 
although hitherto the force had proceeded unopposed, the rebel 
forces having lied riorth after the capture of Bhitauli. At 
Bahraich it was ascertained that the rnntineers were in force 
at Nanpara, and tlie army halted till the 23rd ; in the mean- 
time Sir ]lo])o Grant, who joined General llowcroft at Tiilsipur, 
detaclied tlie 1st Sikhs, a heavy battery, and a company of the 
53rd Kegiment to Bhinga to construct a bridge across the Kapti, 
and on the 22n(l Colonel Christie was sent n oth to move iiaralhd 
with the main column to prevent the rebels esca])ing across 
the Sarju into Kheri. Jlis force con-<isted of four guns of the 
Bengal Horse Artillery, a wing of Her Majesty^s SOth Kegi- 
inent, two coni|)anies of Her Majesty^s 20th Regiment, the C>t\i 
Punjab Infantry, 50 men of the Oarabineers, detachments of 
Hodson^s H orse and the Oudh Police Cavalry, and a com])any 
of Madras Sappers. After leaving a garrison in Bahraich, the 
Commander-in-Chief marched towards !Nanpara, destroying the 
formidable fort of Tipraha on the way. He reached Doodat- 
pur on the 23rd, and was detained there by rain till the 20th, 
and Christmas day was celebrated in camj). On the 23rd guns 
were heard in the direction of the Sarju, which ]>roved to he 
from Colonel Christie^s column which had a skirmish with the 
enemy. On December 2()th the force marched nearly 22 miles 
to Bargadia, passing the deserted town of Nanpara, and news 
was brought that tluj enemy were in force in front. 

Fif(ht lit Xlie column was halteil seven miles from Nanpara late in 

Bargadia. . . 

the alternoon. Pour guns, Royal Horse Artillery, with the 7th 

Hussars on the left, and a squadron of the iith Madras Cavalry 
on the right, were formed in advance. The rest of the force 
formed up on its left rear, with the 2nd Rille Brigade on the 
right, two guns. Royal Horse Artillery, the Baluch battalion, 
the heavy field battery, Her Majesty^s 20th Regiment, and a 
squadron of Carabineers on the left. In the meantime, the 1st 
Punjab Cavalry arrived from Tiilsipur and formed up on either 
flank. The line was directed on the village of Bargadia, which 
was held by the enemy who numbered 4,000 men. Lord Clyde 
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advanced within range with the cavalry and guns, and then ^ 
wlieeled sharply to the right until opposite tlie rc'hols’ extreme 
loft, where he o])ened fire at GOO yards. The olVeet was install* 
taneous; the enemy, seeiiig their Hank turned, liroke in dis- 
order towards C^iarda, and were pursued till dark. All their 
guns, six in number, were taken. Jiord Clyde had a serious fall 
and dislocated his shoulder, Init there were practically no (>ther 
casualties. On the morning of the 27tli the force marched to 
Masjidia, the strongest fort in Ondh, whither many of the 
emuny had lied, it was subjecti-d to a bombardnuait ff)r three 
hours, when the ])lace was abandouetl, ami all the guns, ammuni- 
tion, and stores fell into our hands. On the 2Sl,h ol' Di'cember 
the force halted, and on the next day returned to Nanpura, after 
leaving a force to destroy the fort. 

In the meantime, Ccdonel (’hristie had advanced into Dhar- Dharman- 
manpur, and reached Padnaha on the oOth ol Di'cemlier, while 
Colonel Pratt’s column had crossed the Sarju at Khairighat and 
joined the main forci^ at Naujiara. On the MOth Lord Clyde 
inarched north to Banki, leaving a small garrison in Nanpara. 
lie found tin; rebels strongly post(‘d about three miles from 
tiio llapti, and attacked them at <lawn on tlu^ Gist. After a 
smart light, in which six guns were taken, In? drove tli(‘rn 
headlong with great loss across the rlvi-r into Nepal, ami then 
returned to Nanpara, where lu? wois joined liy C(doncl Christie. 

On the 5th of January the army marclied t»> Sidhiuiaghat, w here 
the l)attle took jdace, and sat down to watch tin* ]>ass intf) Nepal. 

On the 7th the Nawiib of Farmkliabad and Mehndi lliis.'iin 
gave themselves up, and the following day the (’omm;inder-in- 
Chief returned towards Bahraich and Lucknow', leaving 
Brigadier Horsford at Sidhinia, while tlie ge neral comiimnd in 
the north j)assed into the hands of Sir Hope Grunt, who was still 
at Bhinga. 

The enemy^s forces, lieing thus ]»revented from re-entering C’oncJnd- 
Bahraieh, were confined to the jnngh^s of the Ne})al tarai, wh(;reop<;ra. 
hundreds died of fever and the rest slowly melted away or were*'^^“®* 
killed by the Nejialcse. Among those who died was tlie Raja 
of Baundi, who failed to come in and had, in fact, rejected 
repeated invitations to surrender. Before a few months had 
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passed; the only rebel taluqdar remaining at large was that of 
Dharda; who was known to be lurking about the lower ranges 
)f hills. He, too, ultimately disappeared, and probably shared 
the same fate as the rest. 

After the restoration of order came the settlement of 
accounts. The Eaikwar estates of Baiindi, Chahlari, Bhitauli 
and Dhaurahra, amounting in all to 440 villages, of which 305 
belonged to Baundi, were forthwith confiscated for open rebel- 
lion and warfare. After the proclamation calling on the taluq- 
dars to present themselves, three of the Bahraich chieftains 
failed to appear within the time allowed, and consequently the 
three estates of Ikauna, with 506 villages, Charda, 428 villages, 
andTulsipur, 313 villages, were also confiscated. Nor was this 
all. The taluqdars of Rehwa, Bhinga and Tipraha surrendered 
themselves, but failed to comply with the conditions required, 
as each was found to have cannon concealed on his estate. This 
was punished by further confiscations, Bhinga losing one-half of 
his possessions, 138 villages in all, Rehwa 14 villages, and 
Tipraha 19 villages. Thus the Government was left with the 
large number of 1,858 villages at its disposal, but of these 313, 
which comprised the Tulsipur estate, were made over to the 
Nepal State on the restitution of the Tarai parganas in 1860. 

This large and valuable area, amounting to over 667,000 
acres, was distributed partly in revenue-free tenure, partly in 
perpetual settlement, and partly at the ordinary rate and term of 
assessment to persons who, wdth few exceptions, had rendered 
loyal service to Government either during the troubles of 1857 
or on some previous occasion. The lion’s share fell to the Raja- 
i-Rajgan of Kapurthala, who brought a force of 2,000 men and 
four guns to aid in the subjugation of Oudh, and who remain^ 
at the head of his men for a whole year, fighting six actions and 
capturing ten guns. He was rewarded with 437 villages o|;lhe 
Ikauna estate, 305 villages, forming the whole of Baundi, and 
the Bhitauli taluqa of 76 villages in Bara Banki. The Mahaii^ 
of Balrampur obtained 100 villages of Bhinga, the 69 
ing villages of Ikauna, and 255 villages of Charda. KaVftb 
Niwazish Ali Khan received 147 villages of the Charda 
and th# remaining 26 villages fell to Sardar Hira SngV 





remainder of the confiscated Bhinga property was distributed, 
among several Sikh soldiers, such as She r Singh of Bhaugahai 
Indarjit Singh, Sorabjit Singh, Jiwan Singh, Jangli Singh and 
Bhujang Singh. Jiwan Singh also obtained two villages of 
Chahlari, tlie rornaiiuler being given to tlu) Sjirdars of the 
ex-royal family of Lahore. The Rehwa villages were apportioned 
among Raja Hanwant Singh of Kalakankar, Subahdar Matadiu 
J5ingh,Diilam Singh and Muhammad Shah of Ajatajuir. The last- 
named also obtained nine villages of Tipraha, while the others 
went to Rai Krishn Sahai, Beni Singh and Mansukh Sah. The 
Bharthapur and Amba Terlii estates in Dharmanpiir, which 
were confiscated from the Raja of Dliaurahra, were retained by 
Government, most of them now being included in the reserved 
forest. 

Since the mutiny the history of Bahraich has been a Snb»e- 
record of uninterrupted peace and progress. The only events 
of any importance arc the three settlements of the land reve- 
nue, the opening of the various railways and the consequent 
development of comracrce. TIio land has had rest and has 
fully profited by it ; while there is undoubtedly room for 
further improvement, this improvement may bo confidently 
looked for. ^^For the futr.rc, if unembarrassed landlords, a 
contented because uiioppresscd tenantry, a generally willing 
soil and vast areas of waste laud can secure prosperity, wo 
may anticipate all that is well for Bahraich.’^* 

•Sottlcmcnt Uopurt, p. 186. 
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AMBWA, raryana lliiiNCfA, Tahsd nAHUAirii. 

A vlllu^o oil tho south bank ol’t-ho llapti, at a dlstalK^o 

of four niilos soiitli-wost t'roin litiiiijjja. It lirs in latitiidn 27^^ 10' 
north and lonj^itude SI ^ 52' ca4, near tin* road from Ikauiui to 
Nanjiara at a short distainio south of tho |)oint whom it (trossos 
the* road from Bhino;a to Bahraioh. Thoro is a oonsidcrahlo 
market here held daily. Adjoiniujz; Amhwa on the mo-th is tlu^ 
village of Patna, wh(‘re there is a lar^e scdiool atteiuh'd i>y 75 
juijiils. The |)o|)ulation of Amhwa at the last e(*usus numlxu’ed 
‘2,137 persons, of whom 3()l wen^ Miisalmans, whih* Patna 
eontained a iiopnlation of 2,030 p(‘rsons, ehielly Ktirmis and 
Ahirs. Both Amliwa and Patna are lar|z;o sealtered villages 
with a nnmhor ol‘ hamlets ; the soil is j^ood, (•onsistinjj; ol the rieh 
alluvial land between the Bhakla and the liajiti. 


BABACfANJ, Pavijnna Ciiauda, TahsU Nanpaka. 

A village on the road from Xanpara 0* Xepal^omj at a dis- 
tanee of ci^ht miles from the termer, in latitude 27 *>7' noith 
and longitude S^ 35' oa4. There is a station here on the 
branch line of the Bengal ami North- \V esti/rn lvail\\a\. I lior 
to annexation Babaganj was a large iron market, but since 
the establishment of the X(^palganj bazar it has dwindled to a 
second-rate mart and has snlfered still further by tin? opening of 
the new bazfir at Rujddiha. There are a few sln.ps within the 
premises of tin; railway station. 1 he village e(»ntains a post- 
office and a scIuh)! atten<led by 50 pupils. Tlie population at the 
last census numbered 1,117 persons, of whom 270 wen^ >rusal. 
mans. The revenue villiige is known as .lamnahan-Babaganj. 

BAIIRAlCy, rary^fwr aiul rahsU IkMiRAun. 

The headquarters town of the district ‘stands in latitude 
27° 34' north and longitude 81° 30' cast, at an approximate 
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height of 470 feet above the sea. Itissituated almost in thecentre 
of the district on the high road from Bahramghat to Nanpara and 
Nepalganj, at a distance of 36 miles from Baliramghat and 20 
miles south of Nanpara. To the east of the town is the railway 
station on the branch line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Kailway which runs from Gonda to Nepalganj Road and Katar- 
nianghat. The town stands on the extreme edge of the high 
plateau that runs down the centre of tlie district, tlie.bi^nk prob- 
ably marking an ancient course of the Ghagra. The ground 
undulates in all directions and the site is pleasing to the eye. 
The climate assimilates in many respects to that of Bengal, and is 
cooler by several degrees than that of the more southern districts 
of Oiidh, but its moisture is somewhat trying. The average rain- 
fall for the last ten years is 46*75 inches. 

Besides the road already mentioned several other roads 
radiate from Bahraich. They arc all un metalled. They lead 
to Gonda, Ikauna, Bhinga, Kakardarighat on the Nepal frontier, 
Kataighat on tho Ghagra, on the road to Kheri, and Chahlari- 
ghat leading thence to Sitapur. There was formerly a bridge 
over tho Sarju, Imt it has broken down and is at present replaced 
by a pontoon bridge. 

The civil station lies to the south of the town and contains 
the bungalows of the European residents, district offices, dak- 
bungalow and the church. The latter was built by tho late 
Raja of Nanpara in memory of Colonel Maynard, a former 
Superintendent of Police, who was accidentally killod in 
Kashmir. The other public buildings consist of the tahsil, police- 
station, postal and telegraph offices, the dispensary, a female 
hospital, which is located in the house of Rai Amar Singh, who 
was Nazim from 1811 to 1816, and a poor-house containing 40 
inmates. There is also a separate dispensary at the Saiyid Salar 
dargah. 

Besides the high school, which is attended by 92 students, 
there are two branch schools at Bashirganj and Barihat with 142 
pupils on the rolls, a vernacular middle school and four other 
schools in the town. The largest of these is the aided mission 
school in Sparkesganj with 181 pupils. The others are the Sans- 
krit Pathshala, the Madrasa Islauiia and the aided girls’ school. 
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The chief point of interest in Bahraich is the dargah of 
Saiyid Salar Masaud. He was the son of Salar Sahii and the 
nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni. It was here that he met hie 
death in 424 Kijri at the hands of the Hind us, under the Raja 
Soheldeo. His shrine stands in the village ’of Singha Parasi, at 
a distance of a mile and-a-hulf from the town. It is said to occupy 
the site of a former temple of the sun, and to have been erected 
by Zohra Bibi, the blind daughter of Saiyid Jamal-ud-din of 
Rudaiili in Bara Banki, after she liad regained lier eyesight 
by a pilgrimage to the burial-place of the martyr. She built 
herself also a tomb here, and died and was buried at the age of 
eighteen. Her mother and otiuu' relatives made a pilgrimage 
to her grave yearly, ])erforming a ceremony like that of n 
marriage, saying tljat they were marrying the virgin Zohm 
Bibi to the unmarried martyr Masaud. This pilgrimage gradu- 
ally increased in imj)ortance, and the tomb became a sacred place. 
In the year 770 Hijri tho Emperor Firoz Shah visited liali- 
raich, and is said to bavm built the compound wall and other 
buildings at the dargah. Tliero was then residing there a saint, 
called Mir Mah, on whom the Emperor bestowed favours. He 
also gave a jagir for tho mainteiianee of the shrine. Tlie k)mb of 
Mir Mah stands close l)y and is considered a sacred ])ljice, iis is 
also that of Rajah Salar, tlie confidential servant of MasamBs 
father, and tho kf>twal of the army. Acconiing to another 
account the dargah was built by Malik Xasir-uil-din Miiliammail, 
the eldest son of Sultan 8hams-ud-din Altamsh. On tho wall of 
the inner enclosure of the dargah there is an inscription on a cop- 
per-plate recording the revenue-free grant of the vi Huge by Akbar 
II of Dehli. In the mdlkhana of the dargah tljore are two (jop- 
por-platos, the one recording the release of' the dues from the f*air 
by Bandai Ali Khan in 1177 Hijri, and the otiior the release 
of the dues from tlie dargah by Mcliiidi Ali Khan in 1215 

Hijri. 

The place has long been an objcH^*t of pilgrimage, and a largo 
fair takes plaoe there yearly in Jeth, attended by about 1(X1,0<X) 
persons, many of whom are Ilindiis, The offerings are of 
several kinds. The first is known as l\do/a(j Perhi, or luarriago 
offering, given by pilgrims from Rudauli, Benares, Jaunpur and 

20bh. 
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Mirzapur. These are given in cash by way of dowry for Zohra 
Bibi. The second is Cliarhdwa Mazar Sharif ^ which consists of 
cash and merchandise placed at the tomb itself by cultivators 
and traders, apparently as a thank-offering. The income from 
this source is called the Amdani Tlud. The third kind is 
known as QalamUirij and consists of coins throw'n by pilgrims on 
to the dome of tlic shrine. It is considereil lucky to hit the 
pinnacle. OUVu’ings of coins and sweetmeats are also made at 
some of tlie otlier tombs. A very picturesque feature of the fair 
are tho flags brought by pilgrims, worked in gay colours with 
figures of men and animals. These are mounted on bamboos of 
great length with some coins tied up in a knot on the point. 
The pinnacle of the shrine is touched with the point and tho 
coin taken. If the pilgrim’s desire has not been fulfilled he 
takes away the flag, but if tho rcquc.st has been gnintcd the flag 
is left at the shrine. The management of the shrine and fair 
was formerly in the hands of khadims, tlie reputed descendants 
of servants of tlie saints. Owing, however, to the frequent 
abuses that (xvurn'd, a committee was formed in 187(), to admin- 
ister the shrine umler the supervision of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. The dargah is now fiuniicially w'ell off, and supports 
a school and a dispensary. 

The name Hahraich has more than one derivation assigned 
to it. According to the local tnulition it is a corruption of 
Brahmaieh, or the assembly of Brahma, the stor}' being that 
Brahma setth'd here some Rishis or priests. Another and perhaps 
more probable origin of the name, however, lies in the fact that 
the whole country in former days was held by the Bhars. 
8inco the time t»f Akliar the town has been the administrative 
centre of Governmeiit in Stirkfir Bahraich, which included a 
portion of tho Gomla district, and tho population has always 
mainly consisted of the idle followers of the revenue officers for 
the time being. Asnf-ud-daula stayeil for a while hero several 
times and built the Daiilat Khana, a handsome range of build- 
ings now in ruins. Since tho opening of the railway tho town 
lias greatly increased as a commercial centre, and through it passes 
a large amount of the trade from Ne|io]. The principal ariidles 
of uierchandise are grain^ niigar, timber and tobacco. There 
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are no local manufacture of any interest with the poBsiblo 
exception of an inferior kind of felt cloth. 

The population of Bahraich at the last censiw numbered 
27,304 persons, of whom 14,275 were males and 13,029 fcinaloa. 
Musalmans largely predominate, numbering 11,254 as against 
12,833 Hindus and 217 others. Of the latter 117 are Christians 
and 55 Jains, the remainder being cliietly Ary as. 

Bahraieh is administered as a municipality under Act I of 
1900. The board consists of 13 members with a paid Secretary 
and the Deputy Commissioner as Chairman. The income is 
chiefly derived from an octroi tax on imports. Of the memberfl 
ten are elected and three appointetl by Ooveriuneiit. The total 
income of the munieipality in 1902 amounted to Its. 51,415, 
including a balance of Its. 17,415 from the preeeding year.* The 
most important item is the rM‘troi, wlii<4i amouutcMl to Its. 20,805, 
the cliief object of taxation being urtieles of food and drink, 
metals, drugs and animals for slaughter. Besides this Its. 3,201 
were realized from pounds, Its. 1,170 fr«>in the sjih‘ of manure, 
Its, 1,131 from the rents of landsand buildings and Its. 330 from 
the tax on professions and trades. The expendit ure for the same 
year amounted to Its. 28, (>07. Of this Its. S,072 wer(‘ dovoto<l to 
ci»nservancy, Its. 3,497 to tlie up-keep <»f the p^iee and Its. 2,300 
to public works. Tlie cost of estjiblishment and eolleetioiia 
atnountad to Its. 0,255, while of the minor charges the iiioHt 
important arc education, Its. 1,71H), and charitable grants, H«. 
1,831. There i.s a public garden, which is mantained by the 
municipality. A municipal Itall is now being ereckMl. The 
town ift well provided with masonry drains and the sanikiiy 
condition is good. In the last year of rtniord the ch^ath-rate 
was as, low as 20*()5 per mille — a figure tiint compares very 
favourably with other inunieipaIitio.-< of the province. 

BAH RAICH Pargawif TahnU Bahkaich. 

Bahraieh is the largifst of the four parganas that form the 
tahsf] of the same name. At tho present day it oom|>rises only 
one-third of the area included within its limits under the native 
govenuneot. Bhinga and Ikaiina with a portion of Nanpara 
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and Obarda parganas, which are creations of the English Oov» 
ernraent, all formed a ]x>rtion of Bahraioh ; at present the 
pargana is bounded on the west and south-west by Hisampnr 
and Fakhrpur, on the south-east and east by Ikaiina, and on the 
north by the parganas of Bhinga, Charda and Nanpara. It has 
a total area of 209,157 acres or 327 scjiiare miles; its greatest 
length from the south-east corner to the north-west being 32 
miles, and its average breadth 13 miles. It is situated mainly 
on the central plateau between the basins of theGhagra and the 
Kapti. This table-land runs through the district in a south- 
easterly dire(itioii, with an average height of about 30 feet above 
the level of the surrounding country. The town of Bnhraich 
stands on its south-western edge. There are a few villages 
along the western boundary, with a portion of their areas in the 
tarJiar below the central plateau. In ancient days the Ghagra 
flowed close under the high bank, which bounds the pargana on 
the south-west, and it lias left its traces in several large jhils 
and lakes, which originally formed part of its bed, notably the 
Anarkali jlifl and the Baghul Tab In the UiTjutVy within two or 
three miles of Bahraioh, the Terhi river rises in the groat 
Chitor jhil, but it soon leaves the pargana and passes south into 
Hisampnr. Fui^ier south this stream forms the boundary of 
the pargana and is conne'?ted by a short channel of a few hundred 
yards in length with the Baghel Tal, a huge expanse of water 
below” the high bank near Payagpur. In the extreme north- 
west the 8ot enters the pargana from Nanpara and winds 
through the Uirhar till it enters Faklirpur close to its junction 
with the Sarjii. Betw’een the Sot and the edge of the plateau 
lies a swampy area witli one or tw’o unimportant streams in the 
angle formed by the sudden turn w’cstw’ards, wdiich the edge of 
plateau takes a few' miles north of Bahraioh. The lowlying 
portion of the pargana greatly resembles that part of Hiaampur 
which lies along the Terhi. The soil is a grey loam, romarkably 
retentive of moisture, and varied by a few depressions in 
which it turns to clay. The uparhar or upland is a geneimlly 
level plain of light loam broken by frequent depressions, in whidh 
the rain water occasionally collects in some quantity. There aiw 
Borne more or leM pronounoed undulations^ with inferior eoil^in 
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the north centre and in the south-west above Payagpur. Prom 
Bahraich town there is a stretch of sorub jungle extending in a 
north-easterly direction to the sill forests of Nanpara, and 
again on the eastern border adjoining Ikauna pargana there is 
a group of villages which still possess considerable expanses of 
tree jungle. 

Tlie total cultivated «'irea of tlie pargana is 130,020 acres, 
or 02 jK;r cent, of the whole area. Tlio kharif liarx^est slightly 
exceeds the rabi and over 30 per cent, bears a double crop. 
Means of irrigation are hardly suflicient, the (diief sources of 
supply lying in small tanks, which, as a rule, are exhaustiHl by 
a single watering. Wells are seance owing to the sandy nature 
of the subsoil and the great depth at which the water is found. 
Rice is the priuci])al kloirff staple, covering over two-thirds of 
the sown area. Tlie only other cro|)s of any importance are 
maize, arhar and kodon. In the rabi wlieat largely predomi- 
nates and in many villages is of excellent (piality. Barley, 
gram and linseed are also grown to a cjonsideruble extent, while 
there is a fair area under rape in the tarhar villages, and in the 
low lands ad joining Bahraich we fiiul the cultivation of poppy 
and other garden cro|>s. The total revenue of the pargana 
is Rs. 1,92,885, being at the rate of Re. 1-7-8 per acre of 
cultivation and Re. 0-14-9 per aert? of the whole area. At the 
previous settlement the demand wiis Rs. l,02,5r)0. Rents on 
the whole range low ; from Rs. G-8-0 ])er acre of the Iwst goind 
in the case of low'-c^aste tenants to Rs. 2 per acre of bhor. 
The chief cultivating classes are BrahmanM, Ahirs, Kiirmis, 
Chamars and Pasis. The Brahmans arc not only inferior 
cultivators, but give much trouble to the landlords. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census num- 
bered 159,389 persons, of whom 82,894 were males and 76,480 
females. Classified a^icording to religions, there were 128,747 
Hindus, 30,371 Musalmans and 2f>2 others, Christians, Jains and 
Sikhs, nearly all of whom arc to l>e found in the municipality 
of Bahraich. There has been a considerable increase during 
the last 40 years, for in 1869 the population was only 102,168 
pefsons. There are 328 viii^es in the pargana, but most of 
tiama are small and iasigoificaut Bahraich is the only town ; 
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while Raipur, Payagpur and Sheodaha have large populations. 
There are no markets of any importance except at or near 
Bahraich, Cbilwaria and Payagpur: the two latter of which, 
known as Nariakganj and Talab Bagliel, respectively, owe their 
existence to the construction of tlie branch line of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, which runs tliroiigh tlie pargana from 
the soutli-enst to north-west. Bazdrs hav’^e been built at these 
places and attract a great deal of grain traffic. The other 
markets are at Singlia Parasi on the Biiinga road, held daily; 
and at (iainehrwa, a liarnl(!t of Tipraha, on the Nanpara road, 
hold on Sundays and 'Diursdays. Parallel to the railway nins 
tlie road from (loiKla to Bahraich, from whicli place four other 
roads radiate across the ]mrgaua, loading to Nanpara, IVEalhipur, 
Bliinga and Ikauua. Tlie oilier roa<ls leading from Bahraich, 
to Colonelganj, Kaisargaii j and Sisia, hardly affect the pargana, 
as only small portions of their length lie within its limits. 
An important cross-road ifi tlic south connects Payagpur with 
Ikniinu; and there arc many smaller roacb, most of which have 
been constructcil by the Kapnrthala estate. The eliief fair of 
the pargana is that wbii.'li takes plaee at the shrine of Saiyid 
Halar in Bahraich. Other small fairs are held at Afirpur Qasba 
near Bahraich, where small gatherings occur a month after the 
Saiyid Salar fair and a week after the Holi, and arc known as 
the (riiilalier nielas ; at Shuhpnr Jot Yusuf to the south-east of 
Bahraich, in honour of Rajab Salar, in the months of May and 
July ; the inela of Pir Nasr-ullah at the village of Dikauli on 
tlie Bhlnga road, at the same time as the Saiyid Salar fair; the 
Bageswiir Nath fair at Sinchauli in the extreme south of the 
pargana in Pliagun ami Bhadon ; ami the mcla Jaisinghpur at 
Bcria on the eu'^t of Bahraich in Asarh. 

There are post-offices at Bahraich and Payag|>ur. 'Besides 
the high school and tlie tahsfli si’hool at Bahraich there are village 
schools at Payagpur, Sheodaha, Semariawan, Pandit Purwa, 
Nagraura, Chitia, Murar, Barawan Subklia and Gamehrwa 
baz4r, and aided indigenous schools at thirteen other 
places. 

Of the 328 villages of the pargana as many as 272 are held 
by tiiliiqdars, while 48 arc in the hands of xamindara and 
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coparcenary bodies, two are Government property, and six are 
revenue-free, being assigned for the maintenance of the Saiyid 
Salar shrine at Bahraich, and the Hath! la shrine of Rajab 
Salar. 

The chief taluqdar is the Raja of Pavagpur, an account 
of wiiose family will be found in the prwvding chapters. 
He owns in all 113 villages and 11 pattis situated in the 
parganas of Hisampur, Fakhrpur, Tkaiina, Nanpara, Charda 
and Bahraich ; paying a total revenue of Rs. 1,2 I, S IT. 

The Raja-i-Ra igan of Knpurthala eomc‘s lu'xt, with 02,014 
acres in this ])argana. The Raja of Nanpara ow»is IS,(;7S acres, 
and Thaknr Asghar Ali Khan of Tipraha <»/.>25 acres. The latter 
is a village in the north of the pargana, aixl gives its iiarno 
loan estate held by a Kliairati Sheikh family, who trace their 
descent from Slicikh Mianji, who cana* from Kgypt and 
obtained the appointment of tahsildar of Bahraich under tlio 
native govern imuit. Previous to the mutiny tlie pr«>perty was 
much larger, hut 11) villages were <*onfw<*ati*d for the con- 
cealment of cannon. It now <'oiid-;ts of lo villag«‘s and ono 
patti in tlm parganas of Bahraich, Fakhrpur and Nanpara, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 0,2tH). 

The only otlier resident tahuplar is Saiyid Auhid iriisaiii 
of Ajatapur, wlx» now holds only two villages paying a revenno 
of Rs. 8S0. The Maharaja of Balrampur ha- pnrcliasr»i the Sisai 
Siilon property, which wa«« formerly part of this taluqa. The 
remaining tahK|dai-s only possc^^s n few villages in tliis pargana,. 
and nil arc non-resident. They eomprise the tahii|dars of Bhinga, 
Aliahad, Alinagar, Wera (iazi, Ranipur, Kehwa, Junidan and 
Ambhapur. Ranipur is the name of the property consisting of 
two villages and six pattis in Bahraiclj, Hisampur and Fakhr- 
pur held by Maliant Harcharan Das ot Lucknow. 

The early history of this pargana is i«ientical with that of 
the district, and indeed till annexation pargana Bahniich com- 
prised about half the total area of the present di.strict of that 
name. It was held by various jagirdar^ till the days of Asaf- 
ud-daula, when the jagirs were for the most part rc*suincd. Tba 
growth of the great estates has been described in the district 

hurtoiy. 
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BAHRAICH TahaU. 

This tahBil occupies the central and eastern portions of the 
district^ consisting of the four parganas of Bahraich^ Bhinga^ 
Ikauna and Tulsipur. Is is bounded on the north by Nepal, on 
the east by the Gonda district, on the west by Nanpara tahsll, and 
on the south by Kaisarganj. The Bahraich and Ikauna parganas 
lie for the most part on the high central plateau of the district, 
while Bhinga and the northern portion of Ikauna form the valley of 
the Rapti, and Tulsipur consists of pure tarai with a wide 
fringe of reserved forest on the north. The detailed account' 
of the physical characteristics, revenue, and agriculture of the 
tahsfl will be found in the various pargana articles. 

The tahsll forms a subdivision of the district under the 
charge of a full-powered officer of the district staff, while for 3 
the purposes of civil jurisdiction it is divided between the ipiin- < 
sifis of Bahraich and Kaisarganj in the Gonda Judgeship. There 
are police-stations at Bahraich, Payagpur, Ikauna and Bhinga, 
while a portion of Bahraicli lies within the circles of the Nan-- 
para and Malhipurimlice-stations, the latter also including within 
its limits several villages in the north-west of Bhinga. The 
tahsfl is somewhat poorly provided with nioans of communication 
except along the southern borders, which are traversed by the 
railway from Gonda to Bahraich and Nanpara. There are sta- 
tions at Payagpur, Chilwaria and Bahmich, and parallel to the 
railway runs the road from Gonda to Bahraich. The only other 
part of the ttihsfl that is within reach of railway communication 
is the Durgapur ilaqa of Ikauna and the eastern portion of 
Tulsipur, both of which communicate with tho branch lino from 
Gonda to Balrampur and Tulsipur. Besides the Gonda road 
already mentioned, unmetallcd roads radiate from Bahraich in 
every direction. Of these the most important lead to Ikauna 
and Balrampur, to Bhinga, to Nanpara and to Kakardaii gha^ 
on the Rapti ; tho remainder leading southwards and westwards 
from Bahraich hardly affect this tahsil. There are two important 
cross-roads: one leading from Kurasar to Payagpur, Ikauna and 
Bhinga; and the other from Ikauna to Nanpara, with a brandi 
leading to Malhipur and Nepalgaiij. The Tulsipur tract is alsMM* 
destitute of roads. A rough track leads from Nepaljflttig Ip 
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Balrampur along the southern borders^ and from it a branch takes 
off at Gabapur to Bhinga. There are two mimic I pal it ies in the 
tahsil, at Bahraich and Bhinga, but the latter ih poor and unim* 
portant. Ikauna is a small town of no great sis;o or importtinee, 
while the only other places deserving of mention are Payagpur 
and Bhangaha. There are of course numerous petty markets in 
the tahsil, and some account of these luvs been giv'eii in the pur- 
gana articles.’*' 

The total population oftlictahsfl at the last census niimlx^ri'd 
877,588 persons, of whom 104,701 were mules and 18/2S7 females, 
Classified according to religions there wen* Hindus, 

68,304 Musalmaiis, 154 Christians, 72 Jains, J‘) Arvas, 4S 8ikha 
and 5 Jews. Of the Hindus, Aliirs come first in p<»iiit of num- 
bers, being as many as 44,574 persons. Nc*xt to them come Brah- 
mans, 42,951; Kurmis, 3.3, .341; Koris, 27,42i»; Basis, 25,738; 
Chamdrs, 21,041, and Muraos, 10, (>17. Of the rest the best 
represented castes are Kahars, Banias, Dhobis, Tells, Lunias and 
Thakurs. Among the latter representatives an* Ibnnd of very 
many subdivisions, the chief being Bais, Kalhans and Jauwars, 
Of the Musalmaiis Pathans are the most numerous, amounting to 
8,545. Next to them come Sheikhs, Jiiliihas, Sains and Darzis. 

Though in the main the tahsil is chiefly agricultural, we iind 
various tnvdos better represented hen* tlian <*lsewliere in the 
district. Besides the supply of the nece'^saries of Hfir in tho 
shape of food, drink and clothing, large Tniin]»ers of ]u>(tple are 
engaged in transport and storage and in eoinmen^o generally. 
Besides these there are numbers of workers in wood, cano and 
other forest produce, in tho varioii^j metals and in the inann- 
factnre of glass and ♦^rthenware. There is, however, no manu- 
facture peculiar to tho tahsil. 

BA8£HNAUTI, Parganfi Fakhrpur, TuhM Kaisakoanj. 

A very large and wmttered village on the n>ad from 
Bisaiya to Kurasar, adjoining Baundi on the nortli-wost and alxiut 
two nlilea east of the Ghagra. The village consists of two por- 
tions known as Shankarpur and Bhahr Golaganj lying on 
aitbar side of the Bhakosa. In the latter theix^ is a liazir in 
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which markets are held on Mondays and Fridays in every 
week, and a considerable fair takes place in a hamlet that 
goes by the name of Ramghat on the banks of the river. The 
fair is held in the months of Chait and Kartik, and is attended 
by about 4,000 people. Another fair takes place in Shankar* 
pur in the months of Bhadon, Aghan, Phagun and Baisakh, 
when about 5,000 persons assemble. It is known as the mela 
Mahadeo Para-snatli. The lands of Bamhnauti extend for nearly 
seven miles from north to south, but a large proportion consists 
of precarious alluvial land along the Gliagra. Golaganj lies in 
latitude 27° 28' north and longitude 81° 23' east. The total popula- 
tion at tlie last census tiuinl)ered 3,000 persons, of whom 201 were 
Mnsalmans. Bamhnauti is the original homo of the Raikwars 
in this district, being the place where Sal Deo first took up his 
residence and which formed his headquarters during his expe- 
ditions against the Bhars. 


BARD AH A, Pargavu and Tahsil Nanpara. 

A village on tlie road from Nanpara to Khairighat, at a 
distance of six miles from the former, in latitude 27° 48' north and 
longitude 81° 25' oast. Adjoining it on the west is Sheopur, 
where there is a large school attended by 72 pupils. Daily 
markets are held at both of thc?se places, and at Bardaha in the 
month of Pus a largo fair takes place, lasting for nearly a fort- 
night. It is known as the mela of Mahant Ramcharan Das. 
The population of Bardaha at the last census numbered 1,922 
persons, of whom lOS were Mnsalmans, while Sheopur had 
a population of 830 inhabitants. There are two main sites, one 
being Bardaha itself, and the other Bardaha baz&r, about a mile 
to the north and adjoining the village of Nakaha. 

BAUNDI, Pargana Fakhrpur, TaJisH Kaisaroanj. 

A large village, in latitude 27° 27' north and longitude 
81° 26' east, lying a short distance west of the road from Kurasar 
to Chahlarighat near Sisaiya, and connected with the main 
road from Bahraich to Bahramghat by a branch road leading 
to Marauncha. It forms the headquarters of the estate which 
now belongs to the Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala^ who here has 
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a tahsfli and treasury guarded by an armed force, A consid* 
erable market is held here twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. There is an English middle school here, maintained 
by the estate, with three masters and 102 boys, a post-office, and 
a dispensary, also supported by the Afaliaraja. The popula- 
tion of Baundi at the last census numbered 2,2SG persons, of 
whom 1,763 were Hindus, 511 Miisalmans and 12 Hikhs, 
Baundi is a place of (jonsiderablo historical interest, and fre- 
quent reference has been made to it in dealing with the Raikwars 
and their history. To the north-west of Baundi is Bamhnauti, 
the earliest Ruikwar settlement, and to the north is the fort 
and village of Ilehwa, the headquarters of a taluqa that is still 
owned by a mem])er of the Raikwar clan. 
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BHANGAHA, Pargana Bhinga, TdJisil Bahraich. 

A village situated in latitude 27® 44' 3()" north and 
longitude 81® 51' east, at a distance of twenty miles to the 
nortli-east of Bahraich and seven miles north-west of Bhinga, 
in the rich duab between the Rapti and the Bliukla rivers, 
about one mile from the banks of the lt)rmer ami one mile off 
the road from Bhinga to Nanpara. It is prettily situated in 
the midst of mango groves, and has a fertile alluvial soil. For- 
merly owned by the taluqdar of Bhinga, having been founded 
by him some 130 years ago, it has only become a place of any 
importance since 1811 A.D., in which year the baz&r was 
first est 2 d)lished. It is now owned by Sardar Baghel Singh, 
grandson of a loyal grantee, Sher Singh, on whom a portion 
of the Bhinga taluqa, now consisting of five villages, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 5,800, was conferred after the mutiny by the 
British Government. There is a small baz4r here, a post-offi^ie, 
and a village school with an attendance of 56 pupils. The 
population in 1901 numbered 3,136 ]>ersons, of whom 780 were 
Musalinans, 2,247 Hindus and 9 Sikhs. Most of the Miisalmans 
are Julahas. Bhangaha was once an important mart for the 
Nepal trade, but since the construction of the railway it has 
entirely given place to Nepalganj. 
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BHINGA, Pargana Bhzkga, TaJisU Bahbaich. 

The capital of the pargana is a small town near the left 
bank of the Rapti in latitude 27® 42' north and longitude 81® 
66' cast, at a distance of 24 miles north-east of Bahraich, 
with which it is connected by an unmetalled I'oad that crosses 
the river by a ferry at Pipraghat. Another road goes south to 
Ikauna and Payagpur, crossing the Rapti at Harai. From the 
Bahraich road a branch leads north-west to Nanpara, and 
another small track goes south-east to Balrampur. The town 
stands close to the borders of the reserved forest which extends 
northwards to the tarai. It contains the residence of the 
taluqdar of the same name, who has built a dispensarj’^ and main- 
tains an anglo-vernacular middle school attended by 94 scho- 
lars. The Government buildings include a first-class police 
station, post-office and a primary school. Besides this there is a 
mission school with 28 pupils on the rolls. The market stands 
a mile from tlie banks of the Rapti and is held daily. The 
chief trade is in grain, which is transported by road to Bahraich 
A constantly-increasing amount of timber is also exported, 
mainly along the Rapti. 

The town is a poor place, but it is fairly drained and gen- 
erally healthy. It had in 1901 a population of 6,972 persons, of 
whom 3,146 were males and 2,826 females. Hindus numbered 
8,868, as against 2,086 Musalmans and 18 Christians. Ill 
1869 the total population was 4,341, which shows a rapid 
development. There are 1,104 houses in the town, excluding 
those which are outside municipal limits. Bhinga is at present 
administered as a municipality under Act I of 1900 ; but owing 
to the cost involved the finances of the town are not in a very 
satisfactory condition and it has been proposed to make the 
place a Notified Aren under the same Act. The Board consists 
of eleven members, of whom ten, including the Chairman, are 
elected. The absence of any trade worth mentioning makes the 
levying of octroi impracticable, and the income is mainly 
derived from a house tax. In 1902 the total income was Rs. 2,914^ 
including a balance of Rs. 97 from the preceding year, tha. 
principal heads being the house-tax, Rs. 820; pound^ Bs. 1,660^ 
and rents Bs. 86. There is also a .Ux on aiiyu|n|^>ani^^ 
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which realized Rs. 61. The expenditure for the same year waJi 
Rb. 2,697, of which Rs. 764 were devoted to conservancy, Rs. 691 
to public works, Rs. 610 to the upkeep of the police, and 
Bs. 405 to the cost of administration. The municipality has 
Rs. 3,000 invested in Government securities.* 

The town is said to have been founded some 360 years ago 
by one Bhayya Dar Singh, a cadet of the house of Ikauna, in 
the name of whose head manager, Bhagga Singh, the name 
Bhinga bad its origin. For 150 years subsequent to its founda- 
tion it was an unimportant village, but having been seized about 
180 years ago by some Banjdras, it was recovered by Bhnwani 
Singh Bisen, a younger brotlier of the Gonda Raja and a marriage 
connexion of the Jaiiwfir, by force of arms, and since then has 
risen in importance. 

The taluqdaFs residence is in tlie old fort, near which Mr. 
Ravenscroft was murdered in 1823 A.D., as is narrated in 
General Sleeman’s ^^Tour in Oudh.^f His tomb is alx>ut two 
miles from the palace and is kept in repair by the estate. 


BHINGA Pargit'imy TahsU Baiiraich. 

This parganais bounded on the north by Nepal and Tulsi- 
pur;ontho east' and south lies pargana Ikauna, to the west 
Charda and to the south-west Bahraich. It has a total area of 
243 square miles, with an extreme length of 10 miles and an 
average breadth of 14 miles. The chief physical charactcristie 
of the pargana is the river Rapti, which flows with a very 
tortuous course from north-west to south-east through the 
centre of the pargana, in the upper portion of its course separat- 
ing Bhinga from Charda. A smaller river, called the Bhakla^ 
flows through the western portion of the pargana and enters 
Ikauna, where it is known as Singhia as far as its junction with 
the Rapti. The southern portion is drained by the Kain, which 
is fed by numerous n^las running down from the hills through 
Tulsipur. This stream for a short distance divides Bhinga 
from Ikauna and enters the Rapti in the extreme south-east of 
the pargana. The whole of Bhinga, with the exception of one 

* See eleo Appendix, Table XVI. 
ifeeBieii, 112. 
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village, lies to the north of the central plateau of the district 
and comprises the three distinct tracts. On the south is the 
Eapti valley between and about the streams of this river and 
the Bhakla. North of the Eapti there is a stretch of upland, 
which contains a few villages and an extensive block of Govern- 
ment reserved forest. Beyond this again, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kain and its feeders, tlie land is pure tarai in which 
the soil is a stiff clay and rice is the only product of any 
importance. In the Rapti valley tlie soil is a fine alluvial loam> 
which is for the most part annually enriched by inundations of 
sliort duration. The western end of this tract, however, is com- 
posed of clay soil with a few small patches of loam. There is 
not much need of irrigation. The soil of the Rapti valley is 
naturally moist and jn the tarai there is generally sufficient 
rain to render artificial irrigation unnecessary. The ndlas from 
the hills are used when required, although generally they are 
insufficient as they dry up when water is most needed. Use is 
made to a small extent of earthen wells and tanks in the Rapti 
valley and the waters of the Bhakla are sometimes employed 
for irrigating the fields. 

Of the total area over 01 square miles consist of Govern- 
ment forests, the remainder amounting to 110,610 acres, t)r 182*2 
square miles. Of tii is 80,601 acres, or 74 per cent., are cultivated, 
wliile 17,844 acres consist of cultural)le waste and groves, and 
12,105 acres are barren, half of this being under water. The 
crops raised in the kliarff are principally rice and maize, the 
latter being grown almost universally in the loam soil. In the 
clay tract late rice is usually grown year after year, being 
occasionally followed by gram and masiir which are thrown 
broadcast into the mud before the rice is harvested. In the 
rabi, mixed crops of barley, gram, peas and masur in various 
combinations predominate. Wheat is also grown to a large extent 
either alone or with barley. In years of scanty rainfall the 
rioe tracts, esi^ecially in the tarai, are liable to a certain amount 
of distress, while in years of heavy rain many villages in the 
Rapti valley suffer from flooding. Little can be done to mitigate 
these evils except perhaps in the tarai, where attention to the 
improvement of artificial irrigation might have beneficial results. 
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The total revenue of the pargana now stands at Rs« 1^44^098, 
being at the rate of Re. 1-10-7 per acre of cultivation and 
Re. 1-3-1 per acre of the whole area, exclusive of the Govern- 
ment forests. At the summary settlement the demand was 
only Rs. 43,383, rising to Rs. 1,16,507 at the first regular settle- 
ment. The average rent-rate for the whole pnrgana is Rs. 5-2-2 
per acre, the highest incidence being Rs. 7-6-0 per acre of the 
best goind and the lowest Rs. 2-12-0 per acre of har. By far 
the greater part of the pargana is held on grain -rents. The 
chief cultivating classes of the pargana are the Kiirrnis, who 
are hard workers and generally in prosperous circumstances. 
Next to them come the Ahirs, \vho are doubtlessly attracted 
by the facilities for grazing cattle in the riverside and forest 
villages, most of the latter enjoying concessions in the matter of 
timber and grass. Brahmans are less nuinerous than in the 
southern parganas of the district and occupy smaller holdings 
than elsewhere. The remainder are chiefiy Basis, Chamars, 
Musalmans and Muraos. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census 
numbered 96,155 persons, of wdioin 49,011 w'cre males and 47,411 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 79,466 
Hindus, 16,966 Musalmans and 23 others, chiefly Christians. 
There are 152 villages in the pargana, of wddcli Bhinga aloiio 
can be described as a town. Of the rest Bluingaha, Naiibasta, 
Ambwa and Patna come first in point of size. The only 
markets of the pargana are at Bhinga, Blmngaha, Ilarharpur 
and Ambwa. There are iK)st-of!ices at Bhinga and Bhangaha, 
and a police-station at Bhinga. Besides the anglo-vernacular 
school and the mission school at Bhinga, there are Government 
primary schools at Bhanguha, Patna, Gauhania, Bhawaninagar 
and Gothwa : and aided schools at Lalitpur, Pure Rarnparshad, 
Tilokpur and Ghordaiiria. 

The pargana is devoid of railways and roads ape few. 
The chief is that from Bahraich to Bhinga, which crosses the 
Rapti at Pipraghat. A road runs from Ikauna to Bhinga 
croaaing the Rapti at Harai, while a branch takes off from this 
place at Naubasta and leads to Bhangaha, where it divides into 
two, one line running to Nanpara, and the other to Malhipiir 
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and Babaganj station. From Bhinga a femall road goes 
north to Gabapur in pargana Tulsipur, and another east to 
Balrampur. North of the Rapti communications are very poor; 
the only roads being the forest tracks, which connect the rest- 
houses at Bankatwa, Kakardari, Bliartha Kalan and Gnlra. 
The Rapti is crossed by Government ferries at four places, 
Pipraghat, Ilarai, Parasrampur, near Bliinga, and Kakardari - 
ghat, whence a small road runs to Bahraich. Besides th.ese there 
are as many as nine private ferries over the river in this 
pargana. 

Of tlie 152 villages as many as 139 are held by taluqdars, 
of whom the chief are the Maharaja of Balrampur and tlie Raja 
of Bhinga. A few villages belong to Nawab Fateh AH Khan 
of Nawabganj-Aliabad in Charda, and live villages, paying a 
revenue of Rs. 5,800, comprise the Bhangaha estates and are held 
by the Sikh Sardar Baghel Singh, to whose grandfather the pro- 
perty was granted for services rendenul dnriijg the mutiny 
after the confiscation of part of the Bhinga estate. 

Raja Udai Partab Singh, GS.l., of Bhinga owns pioperty 
in this pargana and in Bahraich, amounting to 89 villages and 
one patti, paying a bital revenue of Rs. 92,1 10. Bhinga was 
originally one of the oldest estates belonging to the Jan war 
family, the last taluqdar of that race being Tialit Singh, whose 
sister married Bhawani Singh, the younger brother of the Bisen 
Raja of Gonda. Lalit Singh was much troubled by the inroads 
of the Banjaras, and in consequence of this he made over tho 
state to his brother-in-law, wlio attacked the marauders and 
drove them out. Since then the property had been Iiekl by the 
Bisens, the present taluqdar being sixth in descent from 
Bhawani Singh. 

Tho tarai portion of the district, which formerly consisted 
of tho parganas of Dangduii and Bahra, once formed part of the 
Ikauna taluqa, but subsoijuently passed into the hands of tho 
Bhinga Raja, who possessed the entire pargana before tho 
mutiny. Half of tlie Bliinga taluqa was confiscated on account of 
tho concealment of cannon subsequent to reoccupation and a large 
portion given to the Maharaja of Balrampur. The villages 
assigned to Nawab of Aliabad He in the west of the pargana 
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adjoining his estate in Charda. The remaining 13 villages of the 
pargana are held by the descendants of smaller grantees. 

BICIIIA, Pargana Dharmanpue, TaksU 
Nanpara. 

Bichia is the name of a railway -station on the Katflrniaii- 
ghat extension of the Bengal and North-Western IvuiUvay, at 
a distance of four miles north of Nishangara and four miles 
south of Katarniangliat. It lies in the forest and possesses no 
village or cultivation, Bichia being the name of a small hamlet 
to the north of the station, in latitude 28® 18' north and longi- 
tude 81® U' east. There is a traffic registration p^>st here. 
A market has recently been started close to the railway station, 
and a large amount of grain, chiefly from the adjjicent Nepal 
tracts, is exported l)y rail. 

CHARDA, Pargawt Charda, TahsU Nanpara. 

The capital of the pargana is an inconsideral>le village 
on tile road from Babaganj to !Malhipur and Ikauna, standing in 
latitude 27® 5G' north and longitude 81® 3G' east, at distance of 
two miles from Babaganj. It belongs to the Maharaja of 
Balrarnpur, by whom it is held in permanent settlenu^nt, and 
who has erected a talisfl hero and a dispensary, which is 
maintained by the estate, though periodic^ally inspected liy the 
Civil Surgeon. In-patients arc admitted and there are five 
beds provided, the cost of dieting lieing borne by the estate. 
The Maharaja has also constructed a roafl leading frr)m C.'harda 
through the forest to Ncpalganj Road station. Tiicre is a small 
baziir here and a village school attended by 45 scholars. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,071, of whom 280 were 
Musalmans. There are the ruins of an old fort here t<j the 
west of the village, which resembles, save in j>oint of sizei 
that of Sahet Mahet in Gonda. It is probably of BiKhlhist 
origin and appears to have formed one of the chain of forts that 
guarded the plains against the inroads of the hill tribes. 
Accordingto the local theory this was the fourteenth of the chain 
and this fact accounts for the name of the place. Like all the 
other old remains of the district, it is assigned to Raja Soheldeo, 

22bu. 
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tJie opponent of Saiyid Salar, but it is evidently of earlier 
(»rigin, and its construetion may be assigned to the Buddhists. 


CHARD A P(f.r(jan(f, T(fhMl Nanpara. 

This pargana lies along tli(‘ Nepal border in the north of 
tlie district, being bounded on tlie west and soiitli l)y Nan para, 
on the south-east by Bahruieli and on tin* east by the Bliinga 
pargana, from which it is s(‘parated in part by tlie Ra])ti river, 
it has a trital area of 2()2 sijuare miles: ils greatest hmgth fnnn 
north to south being aliont 20 miles and its gi’eati'st lin'adth 
fivun east to w(‘st aliont 15 mih'S. There are t wo large? tracts of 
forest in tlie centre? e)f the? pargana l)e‘t,we‘e‘n Ne‘pal ami pargana 
Naujiara, anel in the extre^me? m»rth-we‘st. th(?re is a smaller 
sejattereel area ol forest ael joining the ( diak ia jungle* in Nan[>ara. 
The two large forests mark the e‘elge of the plate^an em which the? 
western and largen- part of the pargana is sitiiat,eil. To the ea-li 
of this the? lanel slope’s elown abrn]>tly bithe* le>ve*l trae*t be’twee-n 
the Bhakla anel the Rapti, both ol* whiedi e’nten* the pargana from 
Nepal. The south of the’ pargana bedongs to the (‘e’litral plate’an 
of the’ dlstrie-*t., anel e’xte’uels as far north as the Bhakla river. 
This stream is not so erratie? as the Rajiti, but Hows in a elee’p 
anel narrow channel, anel though it constantly oye’rHows its 
banks, its course is never alte’reel from year to year. In the? 
north-we’st. of the ])argana there are one’ or t wo minor stre’ams, 
but tlu’y are e)f little’ or no importane*e’. The* prevailing soil is 
le>am, whie?h is of a rich alluvial mature in the l<»w-lying ]>ortions 
e)f the pargana ; while in the neighbourhood of the Bhakla 
l-he’re’ are’ nnme’rons ele’pressions with edavsoil. There is a gooel 
deal ol eihiy, ti>o, in the* northern villages in which tine crops e»f 
rice are grown. On the eelge* eif the forest anel e)n the slopes 
between the uplanel ami the low-lying portions the soil is light 
anel sandy, and very little of this is cnltivateel. There is very 
littlo irrigation, as it is not needeel in the low-lying tracts and 
all that is required in the ujytrluLr is supplied from the few" small 
tanks. 

The cultivated area amounts to 9o,5t>l acres, or 77 per cent, 
of the wlu>le, excluding the forest portion. Of the remainder 
19,117 acres consist of culturablc waste and groves, and 1,372 
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acrc^* arc ))arrcu. The khurif harvest is far tlu) most importiint 
ami largely 0x00063 the rahi; the chief stai>lc is rice, which is 
mostly of tlio jarhan variety in the north of tlie pargana. lu 
the low-lying portion maize; is tlie most imi>ortant crop, some- 
times mixed with arhar and sometimes lolloweel in tlie same year 
liy wheat m- mixed raid crops. On the higher ground arhar and 
k..don prevai 1, vari.sl hy early ri<-e. 1 n tin- rahi, as nsnal, wheat, 
gram, peas and barley with a fair proimrti.m ol' miist.ar.l and rape 
.a.mpriso almost the wh.de harv.'st. Cnltivati..n is of a high 
slandaril owing to the great nnmher of the Knrinis ; after them 
I’athans and Ahirs are the most nnini'rons cultivators. Kents 

tire fairly high, Imt vary greatly. The rate per ticro of goiml in 
the upland averages Ks. S-S-O, while hhnr in the same circle 
fetches Ks. 1-S-O per acre. In the forest villages, h..wever, the 
average rate falls at less than half ..I'lhis anmiint. The revenue 
of the pargana now stands at \l<. I .o'-'.-iT 1 , being at the rate of Ks. 
1-ll-d peracre ..f cultivation ami Ke. | - |-(1 per aert' of the whole 

area. At t he sninmary settlement t he d.'inami was Us. .) 7 ,dn, 

rising to Ks. 1,:'. 1 , 11 :’. at the first regular -etth'in-nt. The 
enhancement at the recent revisi.'ii w..nhl hav.- I.eeii far greater 
were it not that as many as S 7 villages are hehl in pminanent 
.''Cttloiiirnt. 

The t..tal p.,pnlati..n .d'the pargana at th.. hot census num- 
bered S,S.ltl(i persons, of win m w. re mal.s and T’. 1 K- 

females. llindnsnnmh.ro.l7-J.7tH;, Mmalman- hg.ttS ami .V- 
f.,llowe.l other religi..n-, chi. lly Sikhs ami ( hnSians. In ISfO 

the t..tal p..pnlati..n wa-i;.'.,-Jtll— a .dear pi -I the gr.-at .l.-v.-l- 

opment ..f th.- parirana. Then- ar.. 17 t. villages in th.. pargana, 
hnt noneofth.-e are ..f any size. Several have large populations, 
hnt thev c.nsi-t mainly of wi.le stn ieh.- h.ml that hav.; h.-eii 
.lemarcate.1 as single villages in th.- -hape ..f jangle grant,-. 1 lie 
rhiut* iiKirkft is at .-n tlir ip.iitH-r, u la n* t ir-Ki 

is a station km.wn as Nei.alganj Ih.a.l, ami wh n h .-■..n-t,tnt.;s 
the .diief mark.-t of the .li-tri.t a- far a- the l.a.Ie with 
Nepal is comjerned. A sei.arat.- artl. le will I- l..aml on tiis 
village as well as ..n th.- ..iher mark.:t t..wri- ..f I’.ahagan], 
Mulhipnr,( 'harda and Nawahganj-.Miaha.l. Ih -nl.- tiu-e t lere 
arc small markets at Nawahganj, Jamnaha Khawanipnr, am 
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Hardatnagar. There are village schools at each of these places 
and at Shikari and Eamnagar Semra^ and aided schools at 
Kupidiha^ Jogia ^d Jagiria. There are post-offices at Baba** 
ganj, Malhjpur and Nawabganj, and a forest bungalow at 
Abdullaganj. 

There are no metalled roads in the pargana. The northern 
portion is traversed by the Nepalganj branch of the Bengal 
and North-Western Kailway, with stations at Babaganj and 
Bupidiha or Nepalganj Koad where the line terminates. Parallel 
to the railway runs the "road from Nanjmra to Nepalganj, 
traversing the north-west of the pargana for a distance of 
eight miles. Through the southern portion runs the road from 
Nan para to Bhiuga for a similar distance. Near tho Bhinga 
border this road is intersected by a portion of tho road from 
Bahraich to Kakardarighat. There are also several roads 
maintained by tlie various estates, such as that from Rupi- 
diha and Charda through tho forest to Bargadaha near 
Kakardari, which is kept up by tho Balrampiir estate. That 
portion of tho road from Nawfibganj to Nanpara which lies 
within this pargana is maintained by thoNawftb of Nawdbganj- 
Aliabad. His estate and that of Jamdan are intersected by a 
number of minor roads or cart-tracks, and tho same is the case, 
but to a much less marked degree, in the Payagpur and Bal- 
rampur villages. 

Of the 179 villages all but four are held by taluqdars. 
Almost tho whole pargana before the mutiny belonged to the 
Janwar Rajas of Charda, who were relateil to the Payagpur 
family. The estate then consisted of 428 villages, of which 256 
were conferred on tho Maharaja of Balrampur, 147 on Ali Rasa 
Khan and 20 on Jai Siriglu The portion of the estate that 
fell to tho Maharaja of Balrampur was demarcated at the first 
regular settlement in 87 villages, and the jama was fixed at Bs* 
66,939 for ever. Ali Raza Khan was aQizilbosh Pathan, who 
was bom in Kdbul and was one of the seven sons of Sardfir 
ipidayat Khan, whose father, Sardar Ali Khan, came from 
Turkistan in the days of Nadir Shah and was appointed Hakim 
of Kandahar. Sardfir Hidayat Khan left Kandahar and went 
to reside in K&bul during the reign of Ahmad Shah Ditraith 





Hib sons during the first K4bul war afforded valuable assistance 
to the British, and Ali Kaza Khan returned to India with the 
army, receiving an allowance of Rs. 600 a month. Both he and 
his brothers, Muhammad Taqi Khan and Muhammad Baza 
Khan, did good service for Government on several occasions, 
such as the Kangra outbreak of 1846, and tho battle of Firoz- 
shah. Muliammad Taqi Khan was killed and Muhammad Baza 
Khan was wounded at tho battle of Kasganj in the mutiny. Ali 
Baza Khan was given a portion of tho Charda estate after the 
mutiny and waa succeeded by Niwazish Ali Khan, whose son, 
the Honourable Nawdb Fateh Ali Khan, is tho present taluqdar. 
Ho now owns 16 villages in Charda and five in the neighbour- 
ing pargnna of Bhinga, with a total rovonue of Rs. 41,305. Tho 
Raja of Payagpur holds 23 villages in this pargana, while four 
villages belong to tho Nanpara estate and 16 to Rani Narain 
Dei of Janidan. The latter is a Sikh lady, tho widow of Siirddr 
Hira Singh, whose father, Sard dr Jai Singh, was given part of 
tho Charda estate after the mutiny. The pro]>erty consists in 
all of 33 villages and one patti in the parganas of Charda, Hisaiii- 
pur, Bahraich and Dharmanpur, paying a total rovenuo of 
Rs. 24,037. Tiie remaining four villages are in the hands of 
zamindars. Two whole villages and one innhal arc owned by tho 
descendants of tho hereditary qanungos of Bahraich. Ono 
inahal is owmed by a faqir, and the remaining village, Hardat- 
nagar, belongs to the sons of the Raja of Baiindi. Nawdb Fateh 
Ali Khan generally lives in the Panjdb, but sometimes rcBidez 
at Nawdbganj-Aliabad, and has tahsfls at Nawdbganj, Nasirganj 
and Haridih. 

In old days tho eastern portion of this pargana was known 
as Sultanpur Kundri, while the w^estern formed Mahmnduhad, a 
tappa of pargana Bahraich. Its early history is similar in some 
points to that of Nanpara, the hill chieftains penetrating thus 
far south under cover of the thick forest that tlien overspread 
the country. In 891 Hijri, however, Sultanpur Kundri was 
nominally paying a revenue of Rs. 26,903, the bolder being 
probably the hill Rajas of Saliana and Dangdun. In Akbariz 
time the revenue was admittedly only Its. 4,172. It was after 
this time that Budr Singh, own brother of the great Maha Singh 
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of Ikauna, settled himself here on the strength, it may be, of the 
farmdn which his elder brother obtained from Shah Jahan. The 
estate founded by him, comprising nearly the whole of the 
Sultanpur Kundri pargana, was subsequently called the Giijiganj 
estate, from Guji Beg, who obtained it in jagir. Rudr Singh^s 
descendants, however, resented this grant, and at last became 
so refractory that orders were issued from Lucknow, in 
accordance with which, in 1806 A.D., Dariao Singh, the taliiqdar 
of the time, was crushed and his estates divided among the 
neighbouring landholders. The western portion of the pargana 
seems at one time to have been called Jagannathpur, after one 
Jagannath Singh, also a cadet of the house of Ikauna, who 
probably established himself here about the same time as Rudr 
Singh in Sultanpur Kxindri ; but prior to h is arrival one Saiyid Abu 
Muh ammad is related to have obtained a grant of fourteen villages 
in this part, whence the nanie Charda, or Chahardah, is said to 
have originated. The Saiyids, however, made but little of the 
jungle tracts, and about the year 1600 A.D., the year of the 
cursing of Dogilon, they left the country for the south. Jagan- 
nath Singh docs not seem to have done more than bequeath his 
name to the country side, for in Shiija-ud-dauWs time the 
jungle had once more claimed its own. The Raja of Nanpara, 
Mustafa Khan, then undertook the task of clearing the forest, 
but was soon tired of the 'work, and in 1192 Asaf-ud-daula on 
a shooting tour found the country side deserted. Himmat 
Singh of Payagpur was named to the king as a likely man to 
accomplish the hopeless task, and was granted a sanad for the 
purpose. His clforts were crowned with success, and the last 
hqndred years have seen this portion of the pargana almost com- 
pletely cleared of wood. His nephew succeeded him, and it 
was his descendant, Jodli Singh, from wdiom the estate was con- 
fiscated for rebellion and conferred on the loyal grantees who 
now hold it. At Charda itself there is an old ruined fort similar 
in every respect to Sahet Alahet except in size. It evidently 
formed one of the chain of such forts -which formerly lined 
the tarai. Common tradition assigns it to Raja Soheldeo, 
who is said to have been the chief opponent of Saiyid 
Salar Masaud; but though it may have been occupied at that 
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time^ its construction doubtless dates from a much earlier 
period. 

CHILWARIA, PargaTva and TahsU Bahkaich. 

A village on tlie main road from Bahraicli to Gonda at a 
distance of nine miles south-east of the former, in latitude 
27® 29' north and longitude 81® 42' east. It possesses a 
railway station on the branch line of the Bengal and North- 
AVe.stern Railway, since the construction of which n consider- 
ahle traffic has sprung up and a large export trade in grain is 
carried on. The market is known as Nanakganj, and is hold 
twice a week, on Sundays and Thursdays. The station actually 
lies within the limits of tlie village of Lahraura. Both this and 
Chilwaria are fjuite unimportant phu^es, possessi ng nothing ot 
any interest. They stand near the western edge of the uplands, 
and their western portions contain a largo amount of inferior soil. 

DHARMANPUR, Panjana DiiAUMANruK, 

Tahsil Nanpaua. 

This village, from wlii<;h the purgana takes its name, is a 
ejuite insignificant place lying to the west of the railway at a 
distance of three miles soutli of Nishangara station, on the 
banks of the great jhil which forms the source of the river 
Chauka. It is situated in latitude 28® 10' north and longitudo 
81® 14' east. Ad joining it on the south are the largo villages of 
Harkhapiir and Semri Ghatai, in the latter of which a market 
is held twice a week on Tuesdays and Fridays, V)ut it generally 
goes by the name of Ilarkhapur bazHr. Through 8emri Ghatai 
and Harkhapur passes the road from Motipur to Sujauli. The 
population of Dharmanpur at the last census numbered only 208 
persons, while Harkhapur contained 2,169 and Somri Ghatai 
2,258 inhabitants. Ahirs form the prevailing caste. 

DHARMANPUR Pargana, TahsU Nanpaba. 

This pargana forms the northernmost part of the tahsil 
and the district. It consists of a narrow stretch of country 
between the Kauriala on the west and the Nepal territory on 
the east and north. To the south and south-east lies pargana 
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Nanpara. The main stream of the Kanriala issues from the 
mountains about 20 miles north of the frontier and immediately 
forms two branches, .the western of which is known as the 
Kauriala and the eastern as the Girwa. These two streams 
after a course of some 30 miles reunite in this pnrgana near the 
village of Bharthapur, and the joint stream is afterwards known 
variously as the Ghagra or Kauriala. The island enclosed 
between the two channels lies partly in Nepal and partly in this 
pargana, the frontier being the neutral strip which is annually 
cleared by the officers of the two Governments. The Dharman- 
pur portion of this island is almost wholly occupied by wide 
6tret(jhes of grass jungle with occasional patches of poor forest, 
the whole being included in the Govern mont reserve. There are 
only three actual villages here, the other settlements being the 
temporary huts used by the graziers. Two of the villages belong 
to Government and the third, Bharthapur, to the Jamdan estate. 
South of the Girwa we find the beginning of the central plateau 
of the district, which extends southwards as far as Nanpara 
pargana. It is almost wholly occupied by reserved forest which 
in place contfiins valuable sdl trees, blit elsewhere inferior 
miscellaneous tind^er, chiefly shisham and khair. There are 
four Government villages on the banks of the Girwa and only 
four others in the whole of the remainder of the uparhar, thre^ 
of these being on the eastern edge of the forest overlooking the 
Sarjii, which for n short distance divides the pargana from 
Nepal. The remaining portion of the pargana lies below the 
abrupt high bank of the uplands, and is marked in every direc- 
tion by traces of former beds of the Kauriala. In the north 
there is a wide stretch of grass waste similar to that on the 
other side of the Girwa. Below this there is a group of villages^ 
for the most part clear of jungle, but nc^yerthelcss liable to the 
ravages of wild animals. South of this again there is another 
stretch of grass and poor forest, which gives place to a block of 
villages extending to the Nanpara boundary. The only stream 
which has its origin in this pargana is the Chauka, which 
rises in an enormous jhil in the centre of the pargana near tba 
village of Dharmanpur, and then pursues a winding and doggifllt 
course close to the edge of the plateau, which it finally leaves on 
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the borders of Nanpara and turns westwards into tho Eauriala. 
Lying along the banks of the Kauriala there are some large 
tracts of jhau jungle and grass land, which are often overflowed 
in the rains and form the refuge of nilgai, pig, parha, and a few 
gond or swamp-deer. 

Tho pargana as a whole may be dosoribcHl ns one of poor 
soil and fluctuating cultivation, precarious from tlie sparseness of 
population, the proximity of the forest and the constant danger 
of flooding. Added to tliis, it has had to oonteiid liitlierto 
against its remoteness and the unhealthy nature of the climate. 
Of late years, however, there lias ])een an iiuirea-o of population 
and the tract is now accessible, owing to the opening f)f the 
line branch of the Bengal and North-Western Uailwny to 
Katarnianghat on the Girwa. The tahH|dars of N;uij>ara and 
Jamdan have been greatly iiuToasing their estates in this 
direction, and their sncc(*ssful management elsewhere will 
probably have a very beneficial result on the ])argana. 

Tho total area of tho pargana is 18ll,l8f) acres or 280 S(jnaro 
miles. Of this as much as 01,lo:3 a<!r(‘s, or nearly 117 s<piare 
miles, are under the control of the Forest Department. Of tho 
remainder, 2,272 acres, or 25 per cent., are cnltivuted, while 
53,515 acres consist of cultiirable waste and 13,185 a<;res, rd* 
which over throe-fourths are under water, an* barren. Tlie 
kliarff harvest covers an area nearly double of that sown in 
the rabi, and 33 '5 per cent, bears a double crop. Rice is tlic 
most important crop in ever}' village, while maize and jnar are 
also grown on the higher land, but with little success. In tho 
rabi barley is the commonest, followed l)V wheat and rape. 
Amongst other crops tlio castor-oil plant anci coriander 
*lone require especial mention. Tlie total revenue now stands 
s^t Rs. 23,245, being at the rate of Re. 1-0-8 per acre of* cult iva- 
tion and Re. 0-4-2 per acre of the whole urea, excludijjg the 
forest. At the summary settlement the demand was Rs. 11,1 10, 
rising to Rs. 22,375 at the first regular settlement — figtires whicli 
«re significant as showing the slow rate of progression in this 
pargana. Ahirs form the chief cultivating class, doubtless owing 
k> the vast grazing facilities. Next to them come Banjaras, 
^an]s,Muraos,Lodhsand Kurmis. The standard of cultivation 
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is very low everywhere, and the villages praeent a pooi 
appearance, as there is a prejudice against walled houses, mosi 
of the huts being flimsily built of wattle. Kents are naturally 
very low, the average being no higher than Rs. 2-1-0 peo 
acre. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census num- 
bered 30,G44 persons, of whom 17,028 were males and 13,611 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 26,211 
Hindus, 4,409 Musalmans and 16 others, both Sikhs and Chris 
tians. Tlio principal place of the pargana is Siijauli, a Govern- 
ment village, which is separately described. There are market 
at Snjaiili, at Harkhapur in the north and at Jhala in the south 
Another baz4r has just been built at the Bichia railway statioi 
in the Government forest. There are traffic registration post 
at Katarnianghat, Sujauli, Bichia and Kates on the extreme 
northern boundary. 

The Katarnianghat extension of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway was opened in 1898 and traverses almost thi 
whole length of the pargana from south to north. There ar 
stations at Murtiha, Nisliangara, Bichia and Katarnianghat 
tlie terminus. Parallel to this runs the forest-road from Motipu 
in Nanpara to Katarnianghat, whence a cart-track leads nortl 
into Nepal. Another road runs from Mot i pur to Sujauli. Botl 
of these are small tracks of the poorest description and scarcel; 
deserve to bo dignified with the name of roads. 

There are 56 villages in the pargana, of which 40 are held b; 
taliiqdars, seven by Government and nine by single zamindar 
and coparcenary bodies. The Raja of Nanpara holds 20 villaget 
13 belong to the taluqdar of Jamdan and seven to the Raja of Isa 
nagar in Kheri. The single zamindars belong to the family 0 
the Nanpara Raja. The pargana is a creation of the Britisl 
Government, having originally formed partof pargana Dhaurahr 
in Kheri. It has practically no separate history, but such as thcr 
is, will be found in the general historical sketch of the distrid 


DOG AON, Pargana and TahaU Nahpaba* 

An ancient town, almost all traces of which have now difl 
i^ppear^, but which was formerly of some importance* It ii^ 
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almo3t, in ftct, been lost to eighty but for the existenoe of a few 
local traditioDB and the discovery of numerous copper coins bear- 
ing the name of Dog&m or Doganw as the mint. These coins 
consist of damB and fractions of the dam of the reigns of Akbar 
and Shah Jahan. They are to be met with all over the prov- 
inces in large numbers and especially in Nanpara and Bahraioli 
•.-a fact which led to the discovery of the site of Dogaon. It lies 
at a distance of about four miles north-west of Nanpara, between 
the Sarju on the west and the villages of Keshwapur and 
Banjaria on the north and east, in latitude 27° 53' north and 
longitude 81° 27' east. There are nunieroiis traces of old brick- 
work and several masonry wells, which nnd<aibtedly belong to 
the period at which Dogaon flourished. On the mins stands a 
hamlet still known as Dogon. The place has suffered greatly 
from the construction of the railway as the bricks have been 
carted away in largo quantities for the purpose of ballast. A 
detailed account of the place will be found in an article by 
Major W. Vost, I.M.S., in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. LXIV, page 69. 

Dogaon is mentioned in the Ain-i-Ahhiri as a co]>|>er 
mint and as the centre of a considerable trade with the bills. 
The existence of the mint is doubtless due to tiio fact that a 
large proportion of the available copper at that time came from 
Nepal, In the Dastur-ul-Amal of the time of Aiirangxeb it is 
described as a village that once possessed a mint. A si mi la r 
reference is to be found in the Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh of 1695 
A.D.* The place was deserted in the reign of Shah Jahan, in 
consequence, it is said, of a curse by a saintly mendicant, 8hah 
Sajao, whose tomb used to stand here, but has of late years been 
Washed away by the Sarju. A fair is held still here annually in 
his honour on the river bank. This tradition is confirmed by 
the absence of any coins of Dogaon later than Shah Jahan. 

As to the ancient history of the place, nothing is known 
for certain. It is of course said to have belonged to Sdieldeo, 
who defeated Saiyid Salar, but this is common to every old site 
in the district. Major V ost suggests a connection l)ct ween Dogaon 
end Dangdnn, the territory of one of the hill Rajas mentioned in 
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ancient histoiy, and a pargana of the Avri'd^Akbari. It hi: 
possible^ but proof id wanting. The situation of the mahal of 
Dangdun or Dangdoi is given in the history of the district.* 
It certainly could not have included Dogaon in Akbar’s time. 


PAKHRPUR, Fargana Fakhbpur, TahM KAiSABaAHJ., ^ 
The capital of the pargana is situated in latitude 27® 26' 
north and longitude 81® 31' east^ on the west side of the high road 
from Bahramghat to Bahraich, at a distance of eleven miles from 
the latter and twelve from Kaisarganj. Surrounded with fine 
mango groves, the aspect of the town is pleasing, but the water 
is bad and the place is unhealthy, goitre being very prevalent* 
The town comprises portions of several other villages, such as 
Dharam Sarai, Musa Patti, Kesho Kunda and Alinagar, and has 
a population of 2,656 persons, of whom as many as 1,122 are 
Musalmans. All the houses are of mud, the only brick build- 
ings being two shivalas and thakurdwaras combined. The 
place contains a first class police-station, a post-office, and a 
Government school with 51 pupils. A cattle market is held 
here on Mondays and Fridays, and sales are registered. Salt- 
petre is manufactured here, but only to a small extent. There 
is a military encamping-ground here near the village and to the 
^t of the road, and a Public Works Department inspection- 
bungalow close by. In former times the place is said to have been 
held by Ahirs, and in the time of Akbar was called Pakrpur from 
p large Pakaria tree which still flourishes at the side of the road 
into Bahraich. In 965 Hijri, however, Akbar made it the head*^ 
quarters of a pargana, under the name that it now bears ; eetab* 
lished a tahsil, and built a fort. Up to 1226 Fasli theTahsildar 
had his fort and treasury here ; but the ohakladar in that year 
incorporated the laiger portion of the pargana in the Baontt 
ilaqa, from which time the fort ceased to be used. 


VaKHRPUR Pargana, TahaU EIaisabgabj; 

This pargana lies along the banks of the Ghagra 
aeparates it from the district of Sitapur on the west. It antejflidi 
inland and eastwards as far as the < 



the boundary on this side being the Bahraioh pargaiuu On the 
north is Nanpara and on the south and south-west Hiaampui^ 
The whole pargana lies in the iarhar or lowland between the , 
edge of the central plateau and the Ghagra. In its general 
features it strongly resembles Hisampur and like the latter ia 
traversed by the Sarjii river, which enters it from Nanpara on 
the north and leaves it at the south-eastern corner, for a short 
distance forming the boundary between this pargana and 
Hisampur. It also contains within its area several tributaiy 
streams or aote of the Sarju, and west of this river there are 
several other channels flowing into the Ghagra, such as the 
Bhakosa and Bhiiriya nadis. These arc more or less dry Of 
at least stagnant after the cessation of the rains. In other place^ 
there are considerable depressions, apparently the deserted beds f 
of ancient streams. These and the other watercourses and tils^ / 
of which the Dahaura and Muila are the principal, present no 
unusual features. Slight flooding takes place in their neigh- 
bourhood, but no damage is done except in abnormally wet 
years. The continuity of the cultivation is here and there 
broken by patches of sandy waste, which are capable of produc- 
ing nothing more valuable than grass. There arc, however, 
great stretches of level land wdth a good soil, and growing crops 
of varying degrees of merit, but on the whole somewlmt 
inferior to that of Hisampur. The villages along the G^agre 
are largely subject to the action of that river, which is constantly 
changing its bed and is almost always troublesome. Thei^ are 
numerous islands in its bed on which alluvial deiK>sit8 of 
moderate fertility are found. The prevailing soil is loam, clay 
being found in very small patches in the depressions, while the 
bhur, of which there is a fair amount, is chiefly confined to the 
river banks and is as a rule entirely uncultivated. The soil ia 
naturally moist and very little irrigation is necessary or prao- 
tised : even poppy is frequently raised without the aid of artil- 
ilcial watering. 

The total area of the pargana is 242,209 acres, or 379 square 
milee. The cultivated area amounts to 213 square miles, or 6 D 
per cent, of the whole, while only 8 per cent, is now classed 
eieH^ririe waste. Tl^ ^ the principal harvest and 4 UI , 




ittttoh gs 40 beali^ a dphble crop. 1%6 oliief ataplt 

af the pargaoa in the kharff is maise, which is frequently mixed 
with juar and arhar. The rioe is mainly of the early variety^ 
and is frequently followed by gram and peas in the rabi. Whei^ 
lis the most important winter crop, followed by barley, gram| 
peas and oilseeds. Wheat is generally grown as a single crop; 
but sometimes, when mixed with others, follows maize. 
tobacco produced in this pargana is of a high quality and is 
exported in large quantities to all parts of the country. The 
yield of poppy also is greater here than in any other part of the 
district. The total revenue of the pargana now stands at 
Rs. 1,08,701, being at the rate of Be. 0-12*9 per acre of cultiva- 
tion and Re. 0*7-2 per acre of the whole area. At the summary 
settlement the demand was Bs. 70,265, rising to Bs. 92/121 at 
the first regular settlement. The low incidence of the jama is 
due to the fact that nearly more than half the pargana is held 
by the Maharaja of Kapurthala in permanent settlement. The 
standard rent-rate varies very considerably, from Bs. 8-4*0 per 
acre of the best goind, in the case of low-caste tenants, to Bs. 2-2-0 
per acre of inferior land. Brahmans are the most numerous 
qsltivating caste in the pargana, and they hold a far larger area 
tEian other tenants. Of the lower castes Ahirs come first in 
point of numbers, being undoubtedly attracted by the large 
i^areas^f grazing in the pargana. Next to them come Chamars, 

^ Koris and Lodbs. The best cultivators are the Muraos and 
Kurmis, but they are both comparatively few in numbers. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census num- 
b^^ 182,810 persons, showing a large increase during the last 40 
years, for in 1869 the population numbered but 140,099 souls* 
Olasiified according to religions, there were 155,744 Hindus, 
37,017 Musalmans and 49 others, chiefly Sikhs. There are 289 
villages in the pargana, but none of these are worthy of the name 
of town. The largest place is Sisaiya, while Fakhrpur, Behv% 
Paohdeori, Sikandarpur, Baipur, Baundi and Madhopur all have 
l^opulatiosM The principal local markete are 

aefiisaiya,Mahaimjganj, Baundi, Maiawa and Jaitapur ; oatA^I^ 
held at Fakhrpur and Mshsi* Much, however^of 
is oaczietl oeyflireot with Bnhsaicii. There 




Mttj awketo «k Bhaow-BAnio, Ojpohwidpai'i^I^j n«f , 
BWmdi, Bikaiaa, P«hdeori and Balwapw, a hamlet of Kaadiaf 
Muhammadput. Fairs are held at seven places in the ptrgaa^ 

Theohief is thatofGolwaghat, which takeeplace in the months^ 

Chait and Kartik at the village of Sheikh Dahir on the 8a^ 
The Ghur Debi fair takes place on the 80th of Asarh at <>ke vil^ 
luge of Ghure Haripur, a few miles west of Fakhrpur. Thia 
fair lasts for nearlj a week and is frequented by traders from 
Lucknow and elsewhere. The mela Mahadeo Parasnath takm 
place at Bamhnauti Shankarpur in the months of Chait, Bhadon, 
Aghan, Phagon and Baisakh. At Bamghat on the Ghagra in the 
village of Golaganj about 4/)00 persons gather in Chait and 
Kartik. The other fairs, mela Kunja Das at Bela Sarai, the 
Jangli Pir fair in Kataha, and the Kuti Dalthaman Das III 
Mokaria, are all small gatherings of very litttle importance. 

Besides the English middle school maintained by the 
Kapurthala estate at Baundi there are thirteen Government villaf^ 
schools in the pargana, the chief being at Sikandarpur, Maharaj- 
ganj, Mahsi, Raipur and Fakhrpur j six aided indigenous sobooto, 

aUdthreevillageschoolsotBakaina, Kewalpur andBhilora-Bansn 

maintained by the Kapurthala estate. There are post-offices rt 
Baundi, Ke8hwapur,Jaitapur, Fakhrpur, Sisaiya, Mahsi ®"d PiprJ. 

The chief road of the pargana is the highway from Babraich 
to Bahramghat, which passes through Fakhrpur. Prom (Jahlari-^ 
ghat on the Ghagra roads run to Kurasar, Bahraich and Nanpwr^ i 
the first-named being connected with the Bahramghat road by h 
cross-road running from Baundi to Maranncha. Another road 
runs from Bahraich to Kataighat, where it is joined by a road from 
Nanpara. Two cart-tracks lead from Baundi to Biswan and Sta- 
pur crossing the Ghagra by ferries atFaruaghat imd Keoraghafc 
There u no railway in the pargana, but the station at B^raieh 
is within a short distance of the eastern boundary, giving tba 
pargana touch with the railway system, so that this tract lika 
all the south of the district has greatly benefited by the openinf 
of the branch Uneof the Bengal and North-Western Bail^. 

The largest landowner of the pargana is the Baja4- Baj|gW 

Kapurthala, who owns 147 whole villages and parU ofa^iW 
othffrn in jennwiinl which wpiwicnt the co^Wirt^ 
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estate of Baundi. Besides these, His Highness also possesses a 
few mahals forming part of the Ikauna estate in temporary set- 
tlement. In all, 261 villages are owned by the taluqdars. Next 
to theRaja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala comes the taluqdar of Rehwa,'^ 
Thakiir Rudra Partab Singh, who holds the property under the 
guardianship of his mother. Up to 1885 the estate was held 
under the management of the Court of Wards during the long 
minority of the late taluqdar, who died in 1899. The family 
belongs to the Raikwar clan and the estate is one of the few that 
escaped confiscation after the Mutiny, with the exception of 14 
villages which were forfeited on account of the concealment of 
cannon. The property now consists of 41 whole villages and 
twelve pattis, situated in the parganas of Pakhrpur, Hisampur 
and Bnhraich, and paying a revenue of Rs. 35,995. The only 
other taluqa of much importance is the Ch ah lari estate, which is 
held by Sard ar Jagjot Singh and Rani Lachhnian Kunwar, who 
are Sikhs of the family of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The pro- 
perty consists of 20 villages in this pargana, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 3,148, several of the mahals being revenue free. It all lies 
towards the Ghagra, from which it stretches i nland. Like Baundi, 
it formerly belonged to the Raikwars and was confiscated after 
the Mutiny. The otiicr taluqdars are non-resident : they 
include the Rajas of Nanpara, Payagpur and Mallanpur in the 
Sftapur district, and the taluqdar of Tipraha in pargana Bahraich- 
The chief zamindars of the pargana are representatives of the 
old Qanungo family who hold the estates of Baturha and 
Kunera, of which the latter is now under the Court of Wards. 

The history of the pargana is that of the Raikwars, who, 
according to their tradition, first settled here about 1400 A.D. 
The family was founded by Partap Sah, a Surnjbansi who came 
from Raika in Kashmir, and from his two sons, Sal Deo and 
Bal Deo, are descended all the Raikwars of Bahraich and Bara 
Banki. The pargana at that time was held by the Bhars, who 
were ejecteil by Sal Deo. Harbardeo, the fourth in descent from 
Sal Deo, is said to have been called to Dchli in 1590 A.D. and to 
have been deputed by Akbar to suppress the rising in Kashmir. 
In retiueii for the services rendered on that occasion he received 
an eathte consisting of nine parganas. Of these FakhfjWi 
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Hisampur^ Bamhnauti^ half Firozabad and Bajpur, which is now 
represented by the Chahlari estate, lay in this district. A few 
years later the estate was divided, three-fifths being taken by 
tiie owner of Baiindi and the remainder by Gajpat Singh, who 
founded the Rehwa taluqa. The separation of the Chahlari 
estate took place two generations later, and at the same time 
half the jagir given to Harhardeo was resumed. The Baundi 
estate rose to its highest point in 1818, when the taluqdar 
obtained possession of all the khalsa villages. 

In the time of Akbar the pargana consisted of 101,701 
blghas of cultivation with a revenue of Rs. 75,360. In 1797 A.D* 
half the pargana of Firozabad was included in Fakhrjuir, and a 
further addition was made after annexation, when half Rajpur 
comprising that portion which lay on the Bahraich side, was 
united to Fakhiqnir. 


GAIGHAT, Pargana and Tahdl Nanpaba. 

A large village on the right bank of the Sarju by the side 
of the unmetalled road that leads from Nanpara to Motipur, 
at a distance of about 13 miles from the former. The river is 
crossed hero by a Government ferry. A large bazfir is hold in 
Gaighat twice a week, on Mondays and Fridays. There is a 
post-office hero and a Government village school attended by 
32 pupils. The population of Gaighat at the last census num- 
bered 3,691 persons, of whom 811 were Musalmans. The village 
lands are extensive and include several hamlets. The main site 
lies in latitude 27^ 59' north and longitude 81^ 25' east. 


GANDARA, Pargana Hisampub, TaksU Kaisabgakj. 

A large village on the west bank of the Sarju at the point 
of junction with the tributary stream that flows down the 
centre of the pargana. It lies off the main road at a distance 
of four miles east of Kaisaiganj, in latitude 27^ 14' north and 
longitude 81^ SG' east. There is a ferry here over the Sarju. 
The village adjoins Hisampur, an insignificant little place lying 
to the north, that gives its name to the pargana. Qandaira 
pcaieaaco a post-office, a village school and a market held tifioe 
« week, on j^days and Thursdays. There is also a coiisiderible 
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cattle market here. The population of Gandara at the last oeosua 
numbered 2,117 persons, of whom 1,067 were Musalmans. 
Hisampur has a population of only 327 inhabitants. The village 
forms the headquarters of the Ambhapur taluqa, held by Sheikh 
Asghar Ali, who owns 36 villages and 12 pattis in the parganaa 
of Hisampur and Bahraich, assessed at Rs. 22,587, as well as one 
village in Bara Banki. 

GANGWAL, Pargana Ikauna, TahaU Bahraich. 

This village lies in the south-western corner of the pargana 
at a distance of five miles south of Payagpur railway station, 
in latitude 27° 20' north and longitude 81° 48' east. It contains 
the residence of Rani Itraj Kunwar, widow of Siuaj Prakash 
Singh, the late taluqdar of Gangwal. An account of the family 
is given in the pargana article and in the history of the district. 
There is a good market held twice weekly, on Sundays and 
Thursdays, and a Government school, with an attendance of 46 
scholars. The population of Gangwal in 1901 numbered 2,111 
persons, inchiding that of the adjoining village of Manikapur. 
Brahmans are the most numerous caste, while Musalmans 
number 328. 


GHAGRA RIVER. 

This river, which forms the western boundary of Bahraich. 
for the whole length of the district, contains the waters of 
many streams and is only generally known as the Ghagra from 
the point where it is joined by the Dahawar, which divides 
Kheri and Sitapiir and now carries along its channel the main 
waters of the Chauka. North of this point the chief stream is 
generally known as the Kauriala, a mountain river that hw 
its origin in the lower ranges of the Him&laya of Nepal and 
which immediately on debouching from the hills branches into 
two rivers, known as the Kauriala and Girwa. After a courso 
of about 30 miles these two reunite in the north of Dharmanpur 
pargana. Both these are rapid rivers, broad and shallow, with 
beds covered with boulders. They have an average breadth 
of al^ut 400 yards with a depth ranging from two to four 
BothvtieVw^tly change th,cir course and their chan^^ ^ 





dotted with numerons islands. They are both navigable for 
vessels of small burden, but the heavier boats cannot ascend 
beyond Shitabaghat, below their junction. The chief tribu- 
tary of the Kauriala on the Khcri side is the Sarju, which is 
said to represent an old channel of the Chauka. A river also 
known as the Chauka flows through pargana Dharmanpur and 
joins the Kauriala on the cast bank at the village of Bhartha- 
pur, while further south it is fed by the Sarjii, which flows 
through Nanpara from Nepal. A short distance below the 
confluence the waters of the Chauka now join the Kauriala by 
means of the Dahawar, which unites with the Kauriala near 
Mallanpiir. Continuing southwards from this point the rivers 
now known as the Ghagra, flows in a wide sandy bed aldhg the 
parganas of Fakhrpur and Hisampur. There is a high bank 
on the Sitapur side, but towards Bahraich there extends a wide 
stretch of lowlying alluvial ground, intersected by numerous 
channels and watercourses, which represent more or loss ancient 
beds of the river. 

The Ghagra is a great river and frequently is very destruc- 
tive, carrying away whole towns and villages when in floods. 
A large portion of Mallanpiir and Chahlari disappeared 
many years ago, while in recent times the important mart of 
Bahrampur, which was situated opposite the confluence of the 
old Chauka with the Ghagra, has completely disappeared owing 
to the action of the river. The extreme southern portion of 
Hisampur has lately been protected from further inroads by the 
huge training works erected with the intention of compelling 
the Ghagra to flow under the great Elgin bridge by which the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway crosses the river. 

The Ghagra is still used to a largo extent for the purposes 
of trade. Although there has been a material decrease in thi* 
respect since the great development of the railway system, large 
quantities of timber are floated down from the forest of Kheri 
and Bahraich and numbers of boats still ply between Bahram- 
ghat and the northern markets. There are eleven Government 
ferries on the Ghagra, which are managed from this district* 
In rile extreme north of the district there are ferries it Ban^ 
ni^^ar and Bharthi^uri which beleng to the Kheri district ; tod 
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a short distance south of the junction of the Girwa ntid ths^ 
Eauriala is the Shitabaghat ferry of the same district. Four 
miles south of the last-named is the ferry at Sajauli. The next 
ferry of the Bahraich district is 14 miles fiirther south at 
Zalimnagar on a cart-track from Mangauria to Isanagar in 
Sheri. Another road leading from Isanagar to Daulatpur in 
Nanpara pargana crosses the river at Thotwaghat. Six miles 
;>further south on the road from Nanpara to Firozabad there is a 
•ferry at Ganapur. 

Just below the junction of the Eauriala and the Dahawar 
the river is crossed at Eataighat, the meeting place of the 
roads from Nanpara and Bahraich to Eheri. The next 
important ferry is that at Ghahlari^ about eight miles souths 
at the meetieig of the roads from Bahraich and Eurasar to Site* 
pur. Two cart-tracks lead from Biswan in Sftapur to Baundi 
rin Fakhrpur crossing the river at Eeoraghat and Faruaghat. 
From Eaisarganj a branch road runs to Fatehpur in Bara 
Banki, crossing the river at Faruhighat. Opposite Bahram-* 
ghat in Bara Banki there is a bridge of boats, and a short 
distance south of this is the Elgin bridge. 

HABDATNAGAB, PargaTM Chabda, TahsU 
Nanpara. 

r A large and scattered village in the south-west of the 
l^jj^na on the road from Bhinga to Nanpara, close to the point 
'^jnere it is crossed by the road from Bahraich to Eakardari- 
\jghat, in latitude 27° 47' north and longitude 81^ 43' east. It 
iran; formerly known as Hariharpur jungle and was granted 
^ the sons of the Baja of Baundi after the confisoatioti 
of his estate. At first it was held in revenue-free tenure, but 
the muafi lapsed with the expiry of the first regular settlement^ 
and it is now assessed to Bs. 1,670. There is a small mark# 
held here daily, but it is of little or no importance. The 
population at the last census numbered 2,848'perBon8, of whom 
254 were Musalmans, while almost half the Hindus are AMie. 
There are several hamlets scattered about the village and to 
south thm are two old rained forts, known os Bamgartd 



HABEHAPUB, vide DHABMANPUB. 
HISAMPUB, vide GANDABA. 


HI8AMPUB Pargana, TahM Eaisabganj. 

^ This pargana oooupiea the extreme southern comer of the 
district, being bounded on the south and west by the Qhagm 
river, on the north by the parg^anas of Fakhrpur and Bahraioh| 
and on the east by Ikauna and the Gonda district, from which 
it is separated in part by a stream known as the Terhi. With^^ 
the exception of two villages the pargana lies wholly in thev 
low ground between the central plateau of the district and the 
Ohagra. In nearly every part of the pargana there are traces 
of fluvial action at a more or less remote date, and there is very 
. little doubt that at one time or another almost the whole 
area has lain in the bed of that river. The surface is cut up 
by numerous watercourses, of which the Terhi on the easterns 
boundary is the chief : a sluggish, weedy stream rising near the 
town of Bahraich and pursuing a winding course south-west- 
wards into the Gonda district. Its banks are in most places low 
and during the rains the stream generally overflows to some 
extent on both sides. Westwards from the Terhi there is a 
level strip of country with an average breadth of about three* 
miles dotted with numerous jhlls. West of this tract again 
the ground begins to undulate and finally falls rapidly towards 
the Sarju, which enters the pargana from Fakhrpur and flolm 
in a tortuous course right through the south of the distrlbt^'l 
finally entering Gonda where it joins the Ohagra. It had / 
generally a high bank on both sides, and when it overflowa 
deed very little damage as the hard sandy soil on its banks 
generally uncultivated. On the higher ridges there are some 
good level stretches of loam varied by clay in the depressions, 
whioh yields fair crops in the neighbourhood of the villages 
and in the outlying portions affords excellent graring. West 
of the Sarju there is a good level plain of loam soil, whidi^ 
extends to the Ghagra, in the neighbourhood of which there 
ana several small channels which meet the main stream at both 
These collect much of the dnunoge of the neighbourhood, 
^ same tiine they often cause floods, which are, Imwevof^ 
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of dhort duration and of no great extent. The chief of these are 
the Bhakosa^ the Oarai and Karai niilas. The deposit from 
these floods is usually of a fertilizing character^ though in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Ghagra there are some small 
stretches of sand. The north-west corner of the pargana which 
protrudes into Fakhrpur consists of another level stretch of coun- 
try in which the soil is generally the same good loam, though it 
degenerates here and there into patches of sandy bhiir. It is 
drained by a small tributary of the Sarju. The alluvial villages 
along the Ghagra are all held in permanent settlement by the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

The total area of the pargana is 189,011 acres or 295 square 
miles. Of this 104,178 acres or 52*5 per cent, are cultivated, 
while 67,727 acres consist of cultiirable waste and groves, and 
17,106 acres are barren, more than half of this being under 
water. The kharif and rabi harvests are practically equal in 
extent, and the high proportion of 47*7 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area bears a double crop. Maize is the most extensive 
kharif crop, followed by rice, arhar and sugarcane. In the rabi 
wheat predominates, followed by barley, gram and peas. Poppy 
is also cultivated to a large extent, nearly 4,500 acres being 
tinder that crop. The standard of cultivation is high, as the 
holdings are fairly small and the demand for land is good. The 
total revenue of the pargana now stands at Rs. 2,10,079, being at 
the rate of Rs. 2-0-3 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-9 per 
acre of the whole area. At the summary settlement the demand 
was Rs. 1,05,315, rising to Rs. 1,52,429 at the first regular 
aettlement. Rents vary very greatly throughout the pargana* 
The best goind averages as much as Rs. 11 per acre in the case of 
low-caste tenants, while the worst bhur is no more than Rs. 2 
per acre. 

A very large proportion of the area is held by Rajputs and 
Brahmans, who arc not only poor cultivators, but also give miiolt 
trouble in the payment of rents. Of the lower castes Kumtia 
are Jtiost numerous, followed by Ahirs, Chamars, Muraos and 
XiOiiHbis* Besides these there are large numbers of Musalmans^ 

The total population of the pargana at the last census itua dp* 
I65|362 persons, of whom 85,836 were males and 
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females. Classified acoording to religions, tliere were 128,699 
Hindus, 36,646 Musalmans and 18 others. As elsewhere in the 
district there has been a considerable increase during the last 40 
years, for in 1869 the total was but 129,591 persons. There 
363 villages in the pargana, but with the exception of Jarwal 
none are of any importance. Bahrampur was once a consider- 
able place, but now it has disappeared, having boon swept away» 
by the Ghagra. The principal markets are at Jarwal, Gandara. 
and Kurasar. Colonelganj in the Gonda district was formerly 
included in this pargana and still attracts a considerable portion 
of the trade. Since the destruction of Bahrampur the trade of 
that place has been transferred to Ganeslipnr in Barn Banki and 
to Athaisa near Jarwal. There are small markets at Kaisarganj, 
Bambhaura, in which stands the Jarwal Koad station, Shadilol- 
ganj near Chilw^aria station, Kurasar, Saraula, Badrauli, Kotwa, 
and two or three other places. The southern end of the pargana 
is traversed by the main line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, which crosses the Ghagra by the Elgin bridge at Bah- 
ramghat and has two stations in the pargana at G<>graghat and 
Jarwal road. Tlic branch line from Gonda to Bnliraich passes 
close to the eastern borders and the stations of Payagpnr and 
Chilwaria are within easy reach. The principal road is that 
from Bahramghat to Bahraich, which traverses the western half 
of the pargana from north to south, passing througli Jarwal, 
Kaisarganj and Kurasar. The eastern lialf of the pargana 
is traversed by the road from Bahraich to Colonelganj. A cross 
road leads from Payagpur station to Kurasar and thence nortli- 
westwards to Sisaiya and Chahlarighat. This road is bridged 
at the crossing of the Terlu and the Sarju rivers. Close to its 
point of junction with the Colonelganj road a branch line lake^ 
off to Kaisarganj and continues to Faruhighat on the Ghagra. 
Besides these there are numerous village roads which are in good 
condition and fit forcountry carts, while during the rains the river 
Serju is used to some extent for boat traffic. Besides facilitating 
the trade the construction of the railway has benefited the 
pargana by protecting several villages from erosion on the part 
lof the Ghagra owing to the long trainmg works that have been 
erected to protect the, Elgin bridge* 
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T^ pogt<f>offioeB at Kaisarganj^ Jarwal^ BambliaarB, 
s^Gj^dai^ im^ Shadilalganj. Besides the tahsili school at Kaisar* 
gadj/there are Oovernment schools at the villages above men- 
tioned and at Karasar, Muhammadpur^ Mirganj, Barhauli and 
^a^ganj* There are aided schools in seven villages and at 
Badranli a school is maintained by the Kapurthala estate. 

As many as 273 villages are held by taliiqdars, while 90 
are held in single zamindari and by coparcenary bodies. The 
chief taluqdars of the pargana are non-resident. They comprise 
the Baja-i-Kajgan of Kapurthala, the Bajas of Nanpara and 
Payagpur, Kani Itraj Kunwar of Gangwal in Ikauna, Eani 
Narain Dei of Jamdan in Charda, the taluqdar of Behwa in 
Fakhrpur and the Kalhans taluqdars of the Chhedwara in 
Qonda. Of the latter Thakurain Sarfaraz Kunwar of Dhana- 
wan holds the Bhandari estate consisting of 15 villages and three 
pattis, with a revenue of Rs. 11,800 ; Thakur Nageswar Bakhsh 
Singh of Shahpur holds 11 villages and six pattis, paying Rs* 
8,980; and Thakurain Ritraj Kunwar of Kamiar holds 13 villages 
and three pattis, paying Rs. 12,680. Of the resident taluqdars the 
chief is Sheikh Asghar Ali of Ambhapiir, who holds property 
in the parganas of Hisarapur and Bahraich, amounting to 35 vil- 
lages and 25 pattis and paying a revenue of Rs. 22,587 as well 
as a small estate in Bara Banki. He is a Qidwai Sheikh related 
to the family which still possesses considerable local influence in 
Bara Banki and Lucknow, whose original home is at Juggaur in 
the latter district. One of these Qidwais, Sheikh Nizam-ud” 
din, married the only daughter of Sheikh Muhammad Roshan of 
Behauda Rasulpur and his descendant. Sheikh Ainir-ullah, mar- 
ried the only daughter of Ali Muhammad, an Ansari Sheikh, 
who held th e estate of Gandara. The two properties were united 
and now go by the name of Ambhapur. The ancestor of Ali 
Muhammad had been made Qanungo of the pargana, and this 
office remained in the family for many generations. The taluq^ 
dar resides at Gandara. The Jarwal Saiy ids who hold the jpeo- 
pexties of Alinagar and Wera Qad still retain a small portion 
of their ancestral property in this pargana. An account of ^ 
ftinily and their estates .will be found in the artiole of Janvll 
town, as well as in the preceding ohapfcera. 


Thakundn Jaipal Kunwar of Mustafabad is Uia 
Indrajit Singh^ a member of the Kalhans Chhedwara in 
She owns in this pargana four villages and 12 pattis wttli |t ^ 
revenue of Rs. 6^480 as well as three villages in the Gonda diatrM* ' 
The property was obtained about 100 years ago by piiroha^i ' 
from the Saiyids of Jarwal. 

The taluqa of Inchapiir Umri, consisting of five villages and ^ 
four pattis, with a revenue of Rs. 7,730, belongs to Gaiir Thakurs/ 
now represented by Thakiir Sitla Bakhsh Singh. Th o estate is of 
recent origin, having been purchased in 1348 Fasli by Sorabjit 
Singh, the grandfather of the present tnluqdar, from Zafar 
Mehdi of Jarwal. 

The zamindars of the pargana are principally Thakurs and 
Saiyids, the former being of the Raikwar and Kallians elans, 
and the latter related to the Jarwal Saiyids. The chief estate 
is that of Harharpur, which consists of over 100 villages in the 
north of the pargana and is owned by the Raikwars, who are 
still for the most part proprietors, but in some cases they have 
sold their superior rights to Mahant Harcharan Das of Lucknow. 
The property was founded by Harhardeo, the fourth Raja of 
Baundi, who married, as a second wife, the daughter of a Brahman 
who owned these villages. They have been all divided amongst 
the different branches of the family, so that some members have 
whole villages and mahals in single zaininduri tenure, while others 
hold whole villages and mahals in joint zamindari and others 
^ain in coparcenary tenure. At present, however, each proprie- 
tor or group of proprietors has a considerable number of villages 
or mahals and the coparcenary Raikwar communities do not 
consist of many sharers. 

The pargana is one of the oldest in the district and takes its 
name from the village of Hisampur, wjuch adjoins Gandara, 
and was founded by some Ansaris in honour of Hisam-ul-Haq, 
who is said to have been one of the comrades of Saiyid Selar* 
These Ansaris came from Arabia and appear to have been the first 
permanent Miisalman settlers in the district, having probably 
arriv^ in 1226 A.D., when Oudh was first brought into subjec- 
tion by Nasir-ud-din Mahmud.* They occupied Hisampur and 
otbei^ villages in ^le neighbourhood and in time they acquired and 
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populated as matiy as 250 villages. The Bhars^ however^ still held 
their own, and in the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq the ancestor 
of the Jarwal Saiyids found much difficulty in gaining possessioji 
of the jagir that had been bestowed on him. In the course of 
time the Ansaris passed away, and their possessions, with the 
exception of the tahiqa of Ambhapur, ap|)ear to liave fallen into 
the hands of the Saiyids, who at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century held as many as 276 villages, of which 157 had been 
acquired by purchase. The Saiyids, however, have in turn fallen 
upon evil days and the bulk of their property is now possessed by 
the Kalhans of Chhedwara. 

In the days of Akbar the pargana was known by its present 
name and consisted of 107,400 bfghas of cultivation, with a revenue 
of Rs. 1,18,676. In tlie time of Shahjahan the pargana had a total 
area of 435,702 bighas divided into 870 villages, with a revenue 
of Rs. 1,47,848. During the time of tlie Ondh Government many 
of these villages were transferred to other parganas, leaving 246 
villages at annexation. Under British rule there was a retransfer, 
raising the total to 727 villages, which were demarcated in 447 
circles. At the first regular settlement this number was reduced 
to 363 villages. 

IKAUNA, Pargana Ikauna, TahM Bahraich. 

The capital of the pargana lies in latitude 27® 32' north 
and longitude 81® 59' east, on the road from Bahraich to Bal- 
rampur, at a distance of 22 miles east of the former. A cross-road 
connects Iksmna with Payagpur and Bhinga. The place contains 
a police-station, post-office, branch dispensary and a Public Works 
Department inspection bungalow. The school is maintained by the 
Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala and teaches up to the Anglo-Verna- 
cular middle standard ;,it has eight masters and is attended by id 
scholars. The baz^r is held daily and is of considerable local 
importance. The Kapurthala estate built a masonry sarai here 
some fifteen years ago, and established a dep6t for the manufac- 
ture and sale of wooden articles. There are six Hindu temples 
and three mosques. The population has very largely inoreaeed 
in late years. There are now 649 houses in the town, of whidbt 
24 are of brick. The number of iahabitots at the last oinMlIllii 
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was 3^576, of whom 729 were Musalmans and 23 Sikhs and Aryaa. 
In 1869 the total was only 1,852. The town is administered 
under the Village Sanitation Act. 

Ikauna has always been the headquarters of the Janwnr 
chiefs, whose ancestor, Rariar Ssih, a Risaldar in the service of 
FirozTughlaq, came to Oudh in 1374. The estate was confis- 
cated after the miiti ny and conferred partly on the Raja of Kapur- 
thala and partly on the Raja of Balram])ur. In former days it 
was known as Khanpur Mahadeo, after one Khanii, a Bhar, who 
founded it about 650 years ago. It is popularly said to derive 
its name from the angloless fort, built by Ram Sail, a descendant 
of Bariar Sah. A far more likely derivation, iiowever, is to be 
found in the name Arkhavana, mentioned by lliuen Tlisiang as 
lying to the north-west of Sahet Mahet, which is at a distance of 
five miles from Ikauna.* The fort is still in existence and con- 
tains a tahsfli of the Kapurthala estate: it stands to the west of 
the town, close to the police-station. 

IKAUNA Parganoy Tahsil BAiTRAirii. 

This pargana consists of a long and narrow stretch of land 
lying along the eastern border of the district. It is bounded 
on the south and east by the (lomla district, on the north by 
Bhinga and Tulsipur and on the west by Ilisuinpur and Bah- 
raich. The soutli -western border of the pargana is formed by 
the river Terhi, in whose neigh b^uirliood are a few villages on 
a low level below the central plateau of the district, which 
continues eastw’ards from Bahraich pargana into Ikauna and 
extends northwards and eastwards from the Terhi turai to the 
valley of the Rapti. This high- lying tract consists in its west- 
ern portion generally of a loam soil of somewhat bettor quality 
than that found in pargana Bahraich, but occasionally broken 
by depressions in which the soil stiffens into fday, and also by 
tWo small streams. The first of these is tiie Biswi, which rises 
in this pargana, but is of little importance. The other is the 
Teuns, which rises in Bahraich and after traversing Ikauna at 
its narrowest part is known as the Koani, and forms part of 
the boundary between this district and Gonda, into which it 
^ Vuh Ch. V., p lie " 




flows leaving the pargana at the extreme x^eastesm oomer*^^; 

^e neighbourhood of the Gonda dietriat the soil is generally 
stifler and the chief crop is rice. The third tract is a low lying 
area between the Rapti and the Singhia^ which is the principal 
tributary of the former and is known in its upper portion: as 
the Bhakla. The last and most northerly tract extends from 
the Rapti to the tarai land of Tulsipur, and goes by the name 
of the Durgapur ilaqa. This portion of the pargana stands fairly 
high and consists largely of a stiff soil which softens frequently 
into a rich loam. In the extreme north it is traversed by the 
hill torrent known as the Hathikund^ which falls into the 
Kaihan or Kain, a tributary of the Rapti. 

Irrigation is generally required only in the upland tracts 
where it is effected from the numerous small tanks^ while 
earthen wells can be dug in some places and in the southern 
portion of the pargana there are numbers of half masonry 
wells. 

The total area of the pargana is 162,630 acres, or 264 square 
miles. Of this 98,490 acres, or 60 per cent,, are cultivated, while 
49,280 acres consist of culturable waste and groves, and 14,881 
acres, of which more than half are under water, are barren. The 
rabi area slightly exceeds that sown in the kharif and as much 
as 43 per cent, bears a double crop. The chief kharif staple is 
rice, while in the lowly ing areas on the Terhi and Rapti maise 
is largely grown in those parts of the villages where there is a 
security from flooding; the same crop appears occasionally in 
the better villages in the south-west of the upland tract and 
i^ain in Durgapur. Arhar and juar are also grown to a small 
extent, but there is very little sugarcane. In the rabi, wheat, 
gram and peas are universally grown. Besides these bar^f^ 
linseed and masur are frequently met with in different pajMl 
of the pargana. Of the cultivating classes Brahmans hold # 
far larger area than any other tenants in the pargana. Alt^ 
them Kurmis are most conspicuous, being chiefly found in tk^ 
northern portion of the pargana. Of the rest the most nuii^ ; 
ous a)^ Ahirs, Chamars, Pasis and Thakurs. The avam^!: 
rental for .the whole paigana is Rs. 4-10-1 per acre, #hiia/J^^ 
etttdard rates vary from Bs. 8-2-0 per aexe^of fcdnd iirtlg^p^ 


of low*oa 0 te l6iiantB| Bs. 2-4*-0 per acre of bhor. The totiA 
revenue of the pergana etands at Rs. 1^4,386, being at the rale 
of Be. 1-12-4 per acre of cultivation and Re. 1-1-2 per acre ef 
the whole area. At the summary settlement the demand was 
Rs. 84,696, rising to Rs. 1,30,078 in 1867. 

The total population of the pargana at the last census nuiiH 
bered 109,636 persons, of whom 66,374 were males and 63,262 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 99,659 
Hindus, 9,934 Musalmans and 43 others, chiefly Sikhs and 
Aryas. The development in population during the last forty 
years has been more rapid here than in any other part of the 
district, for the total in 1869 was 79,421 persons, with an inci- 
dence of 306 per cent, to the square mile, whereas tlie rate now 
stands at 431. There are 213 villages in the pargana, but most 
of these are quite insignificant in point of size. Ikauiia is the 
only place that can be described as a town, but besides this there 
is not a single place in the pargana with a population of over 
1,600 persons. There are only three markets of any import- 
ance in the pargana, of which the chief is Ikauna; the others 
being Lachhmanpur in the Diirgapur ilaqa, a hamlet of Tandwa 
Kabir, south of the road from Bahraich to Ikauna ; at Baaia 
Purwa, a hamlet of Manoharapur near the road from Ikauna 
to Bhioga; and at Jokhwa, a hamlet of Durgapur. There are 
fairs held at five places in the pargana. The chief of these is 
at Tandwa Mahant on the Bahraich road and goes by the name 
of Sita Dohar. It is held twice a year with an approximate 
gathering of 6,000 souls. The others are at Haraiya in Durga- 
‘pur, Rampur Deomanpur adjoining Haraiya Gujra on the 
Terlii> and Bahadurpurghat on the Rapti. The only post- 
offiqe is at Ikauna. Besides the angle- vernacular middle school 
at Ikauna and a school at Katwa, which are maintained by the 
Baja of Kapurthala ; there are eleven Government village schools 
mthe pargana, the chief of which are at Lachhmanpur, Kursahai 
Chtngwal, Nigohi and Manoharapur, and four aided sohoob* 

/ The Bahraich branch of the Bengal and North- West^p 
SaUvay traverses the western portion of the pargana, but thw$ 
actually within Its boundary, the nearest 
to tbs noi^ in Oonda to the sofrth# 
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eastern end of the pargana is within reach of the Balrampur 
branch of the same railway. The chief road is that from Bal- 
rampur to Ikauna and Bahraich, which traverses the centre of 
the pargana from east to west. In the south-western corner, 
parallel to the railway, runs the road from Gonda to Payagpur 
and Bahraich. A good branch road connects Payagi)ur with 
Ikauna and thence leads to Bhinga and Nanpara. Other roads 
lead from Ikauna to Dnrgapnr, crossing the Raj)ti by a pontoon 
bridge ami from Ikauna to Khargn])ur in Gonda. Besides the 
Government roads there are numerous village tracks which are 
fit for cart trallic, and the Kapnrthala estate has made many 
roads in the forests which materially contribute to the public 
convenience. 

Of the 213 villages in the pargana as many as 20(> are held 
in talu<|dari tenure, of whhili ten are held in ]>ermanent settle- 
ment by the Raja of Bulrani]>ur. The largest part of the area 
is owned by the Rajii-i-Rajgan of Kapnrthala who holds no 
less than 141 villages and all the forest land. This property 
comprises the confiscated estate ot the Jan wars ol Ikauna. Of 
the remaining talui{dars, the chief is Rani Itraj Kunwar of 
Gaiigwal, who owns 17 villages and eight pattis in this pargama 
and in llisampur, paying a revenue of Rs. 45,080. She is the 
widow of Raja Suraj Prakash Singh who died in 1809. The 
family are Janwars and the estate was founded by Partab Singh 
in 171() A.T). The remaining taluqdars are the Rajas of Payag- 
pur and Nanpara, who, however, only hold a few villages. 

The history of the pargana is intimately connected with 
the Buddhist kingdom of Sravasti, which is generally identified 
with the great ruins at Suhet ^lahet in Gonda a few miles dis- 
tant from Ikauna.* Ikauna itsell is supposed to be the old town 
of Arkhavana wliicli is mentioned by the Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Thsiang. The village of Taiidwa is supposed by General 
Cunningham to bo the Towai of the same author, where Kasyapa 
Buddha was born and buried ; a statue ot the mother of Sakya 
Buddha is now worshipped in the same village as Sita. It is 

♦ The uhMitiftoation has boon cballonpoil by Mr. V. A. Smith, tide 

*• The romAins noar Kftsift,” i'. •wil also J . A. S, 18t)8, p. 520, and 1900, p. 1. 

It has boon supported by Dr, Bloch, J. A. S. B. 1899, p. 274, andOr.Hoey* 
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not till the reign of Firoz Shah that wo get further glimpses 
into the history of the pargana. Up to that period this part of 
tlie country is said to have boon ruled by Barhais, and it was 
owing to their lawlessness that Firoz Shall wlien he visitwl 
Bahraich in 1374 A.D. granted the pargana to the Jaiiwar 
Hariar Sah on condition of putting down these nuirauders. 
This Bariar Sah was the younger son of Narsinglideo who 
lived at I’awagarh in Gujarat dnd lia<l taken service with the 

Emperor. . -i 

Tradition soys little about either theilaiiaor the lain ily 
imtilthetiineof Malm Singh, ninth in des<-ent, in whose time 
(in the year 1(535 A.D.) the title and pay of a risahlar wore lost 
to the family, though Sliah .Tahan eonlirme.l tiie then holder in 
his proprietary right in tiie i hii|a. At that time the estates were 
almost oonterniinoiis with the present pargana, though the 
Sultan’s fihruldn entitled the grantee to a perm-ntage on the 
revenue of several other pai-ganas. The trans-llapti (lortion 
of the estates seems to have been ai'iinired by the Ikanna 

tahuidar snbseiiuent to the reign of Balilol le.di ; lor, in tho 

year 1483 A.D., pargana Dang.lnn, of whii;h it was a portion, 
consisting of HCi villages, was held by a hill Baja ealled Gdatt 
Singh; whereas in KitiT A.D. the hill .4.iofs of I’halabang 
and Jumli possessisl only 78 villages in this part. The Ikaiina 
house had previously, ms. about the year I otlC. AdX, thrown 
off a branch , that of Balramiuir, and in Malta Singh’s time 
the Qujiganj an.l .fagannathpiir e-tates wore oceiipie.l by cadets 
of this same family, f’hain Singh, eleventh in tleseenl Ironi 

Bariar Siih,obtaine<i another from DdiH to the same 

effect as that of Maha Singh, in 171(5 A.D., a.ul it was m h.s 

time that his brother Partab Singh set ui. for himself m the 

Gangwal ilaria, which marcheil with that of the Gonda ’‘"‘I 

was consequently difficult to hoM. From tins tinm until 181 > 
A.D. the whole estate was under 7 »A«i-dircet management, a 
tahsildar residing on it to pniteet the government interesto. 
Two generations afterChain Singh came Ab.lutt S.ngh, in whose 
person the curse of madness first came iipm the X 5 

Bijai Singh, the sixteenth in descent, imcl hifl ffon, Lai Bahm- 
dur Singh, both being afflicted in this way. It was three yeara 
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only prior to annexation that Udit Prakash Singh succeeded 
to the estates, the whole of which he lost for complicity 
in rebellion. The Gangwal raj was founded by Partab Singh, 
as related above. For two generations the contests with the 
Gonda raja for this border estate, called the Doha ha and 
Mauikapur ilaqas, were continuous. Partab Singh was killed 
in one of these figlits, but his son, Jaswant, managed to hold 
his own well up to 1709 A.T). * Kishan Parshad, his grandson, 
however, who succeeded, hold only 12 or 15 villages, the 
remainder of the estates being held khdni by the Nazim up 
to 1816 A.D., in which year all the original estates held by 
Partab Singh were restored to the taluqdar, who thereafter 
held undisturbed possession. Like all tlie great estates in 
this district, the ilaqa grew greater still during the forty years 
immediately preceding annexation, but a Nemesis was coming 
in the shape of the tyrant Ilaghubir Dayal, Nazim, wlio com- 
pletely devastated the countryside in IS lO-d? A.D. A curse 
of clnldlessness is said to Iiave descended on the farhily since ^ 
Kishan Parshad Singh killed llimmat Singh, the first taluqdar 
ofPayagpur. The lute taluqdar is nopliew of Kishan Parshad 
Singh and had himself no son to succeed him. 

JAMNAirA-BHAWANIPUR, Pargana Charda, 

TaJM Nanpara. 

A village lying a short distance north of Malhipur police- 
station, and two miles from the left bank of the Bhakla, and an 
equal distance fmm the right bank of the Rapti, in lati- 
tude 27® 53' north and longitude 81® 46' east. It contains 
the residence of the Sikh taluqdar of Jaiiulan, one of the 
loyal grantees among whom the Charda taluqa was divid^ 
after the mutiny. There is a considerable bazfir here in 
which markets are held daily, and a village school atteiidM||; 
by 81 scholars. The population at the last census numbered 
persons, of whom 747 were Musalmans and' 36 Sikhs. There 
are many Kurmis among the Hindu inhabitants. The lai|^;j 
population is mainly due to the fact that the village is miidipf 
up of a number of detached hamlets and there is no 
main site. 
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JARWAL, Ptirgana Hisampur, TahsU Kaisaroanj. 

An old town situated in latitude 27® 10' north and 
longitude 81° 33' east, on the road from Haiirarngliat toHahraich, 
at a distance of s^ix miles soutli of Kaisargau j and 20 miles 
from Bahraich. Approached from the north througli numerous 
mango groves, it lies hidden from sijrht, and owing to the low- 
ness of the situation tlie town and the adjoining country is 
unhealthy. Four miles to the south is the Jarwal Road station on 
the main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway in tlie 
village of Bambhaura, with wliich Jarwal is c'nnnecti'd by a 
second-class road joining the Bahrainghat roa<l at Atliaisa, 
about a mile and-a-lialf south of Jarwal, where there is a small 
baz^r. Markets are lield at Jarwal twict^ wi ekly, on Mmulays 
and Fridays, the cliief trade being in skins ami hiiles. A con- 
siderable traffic also takes place in cl'>tli, grain ami brass 
vessels. The manufactures of the place include I'elt, lireworks, 
saltpetre and dyes. There is no fair at Jarwal, but there are 
small gatherings within a few miles at Birth ana, Dhauria, 
Bhadrasi and Katka Marantha. Jarwal contains a post-office 
and a village sch<R)l attended by 8^1 pnjiils. it is atlministered 
under the Village/ Sanitation Act ami posse-scs .S72 houses, of 
which only seven are of brick. There are seven Ifindii tem|)Ie« 
and ten mosques. Tiie populatinii in numbered -l,t)d() 

Iversons, of \vhom 2,9ih) were Musalmans. Tiiere lias been a largo 
increase of late years, for in lS72tlie t«Jal was only 3,32S. 

The original name of the town was Jarauli, ami it was held 
by the Bhars. In the tlaVs of (iliias-ml-din Tiiglilaq one 
Saiyid Janial-iid-din received from the Kmj>eror a grant 
of 16^000 bfghas in this part of the country and tliis maids son, 
Zikria, overthrew the Bhar Raja, Cli liatarsal, ami f'ouniled the 
family of Saiyids who still resitle here. Within the last* 
eilj^ty years, however, the influence of the Saiyids has much 
jieefl^iAsed, and a large portion of their property lias fallen 
into the hands of their Rajput noighbours. Theie are two talmias ^ 
IbelpngiDg to this family. Saiyid Zaiar Melidi of Alinagar 
'%Wiy*nine villages and 18 pattis in this pargana and Bahraich, 
but f^e ^tate is hopelessly mortgaged to the Raja of Mahmud* 
»b»d, from whom he receives an allowance. The other 
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taliiqdar is Musammat Tayab Begam of Wera Qazi, who owns 
eigiit villages and 17 pattis in Hisampur and Bahraich, but 
is also deeply indebted. Both have their residence in JarwaL 

KAISARGANJ, Pargaim Hisampur, TahaU Kaisargakj. 

The headquarters of the tahsil were removed from Kurasar 
to Kaisarganj, a village on the main road from Bahraich to 
Bahramghat, in 187(). It lies at a distance of 22 miles from 
Bahraich, in latitude 27® 15' north and longitude 81® 33' east: 
close by at Kunari, a distance of a mile and-a-half from 
Kaisarganj, there is a Public Works Department inspec- 
tion bungalow. Kaisarganj contains, besides the tahsil build- 
ings, a munsiPs court, registration office, police-station, post- 
office, and a tahsili school attended by 114 pupils. There is a 
small market lield here twice a week, on Mondays and Fridays. 
Kaisarganj lies in the revenue mauza of Dehwa Sher Bahadur 
Singh, which in 1901 had a population of 9G9 persons, of 
whom 350 were Musalmans. 


KAISARGANJ TaksU. 

This is the southern suMivision of the district and con- 
sists of the two parganas of Fakhrpur and Hisampur which lie 
along the left bank of thoGhagraand comprise the wide stretch 
of lowlying land which extends from the river to the central 
plateau of the district. It is bounded on the south and wes^ by 
the Ghagm, on the north by the tarJucr of Nanjmra and the 
parganas of Bahraich and Ikauna* and on the east by the 
Gonda district. A full description of its physical aspects, reve- 
nue and agriculture, will be found in the two pargana as^clee. 
The headquarters are at Kaisarganj, a small market village in 
Hisampur, whither they were removed from Kurasar soitm 
years since. There is a tahsildar at Kaisarganj, which is aim 
the headquarters of a munsif, who is subordinate to the Judge 
of Gonda. Police-stations are established at Fakhrpur, Kakiff* 
ganj and Sisaiya, while the northern and north-eastern poriieiMI 
belong to the police circles of Payagpur, Bahraich and EHUjlli* 
ghat. The tahsil contains no towns of any siae or Impoitanoflt 
the largest being the deca}*ed old Muhammadan qwbaof JaM^ 
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At the same time itia characterized by a number of largo 
villages, such aa Baiindi, Fakhrpur, Sisaiyaand Bamhnauti, an 
account of which will be found cither in separate articles or in 
the descriptions of the parganas. The tahsil is well provided 
with means of communication. Through tlio extreme south 
passes the main line of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
which crosses the Qliagra by the groat Elgin briilgo near Bah- 
ramghat. There are stations at Gograghut and »farwal Road. 
The northern portion is also wdthin easy reach of the Bahraich 
branch of the same railway, the stations of Payagpur, Chil- 
waria and Bahraich being all close to the bfuintlary. The chief 
'roads of tlie tahsil are those leading from ihihraieh to Bali ram- 
ghat and Colonelganj. Other roads h?sul from Jiahraicli to 
, Chahlarighat and Sftapnr and to Katuighat and Kheri. Chah- 
lari is also connected with Nanpara on tho north and with 
Kurasar on the Bahramghat road on the south-east. From 
Kurasar an important branch road leads to Payagpur, Ikaiina 
and Bhinga, On the Bahramghat road there are military 
encamping-grounds at Athaisa, I)cwa and Fakhr|iur. 

The total population of the tahsfl at the last census num- 
bered 348,172 persons, of whom IH1^12() were males ami 1(>7,052 
females. Hindus largely predominate, numliering 284,143, as 
against 03,602 Musalmans and 07 of other religions. Of tho 
latter 48 w’ere Sikhs, 17 (Miristians and two Arvas. Of tho 
Hindus, Ahirs are most numerous, amnunting t i Next 

to them come Brahmans, 35,130 ; ( 3ianmr'J,3 4,1 28 ; Lodlis, 23,810 ; 
Kurmis, 23,082; Tliakurs, 13,375, and Gadariya-;, 11,735. The 
Thakurs are mainly of the Raikwar clan, while tliere are con- 
siderable numbers of Bais, Knlhans and Chauhans. Of the 
Musalmans the most numerous are Julahas, followed by Patliaiis 
»nd Sheikhs. Those are mostly found in the M<Hithern part of 
the tahsfl, their headquarters being the old tow'ii of Jarwal. 

With the exception of the extreme southerly portions in 
whioh a good deal of trade is carried on by means of the rail- 
way and the Bahramghat bridge, the subdivision is purely ogri- 
cniltural. The various occupations, with tlic exception of culti* 
ration and cattle-breeding, are less strongly represented here than 
dbawhere in the district. After the supply of the neceaseriee of 
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life in the shape oi^food, drink and clothing^ the only occupation 
that engages nupal^r of persons is transport and storage. There 
are no manufactures peculiar to the tahsll and but the ordinary 
proportion of persons engaged in the usual village craftB, 
none of which deserve any special mention. Felt cloth of 
medium quality is manufactured at Jarwal, but the trade is not 
flourishing. 

KATARNIANGHAT, Pargana DhahmanpuR, 

TahaU Nanpaba. 

A small railway station on the south bank of the Girwa 
river, only deserving of mention as being the terminus of the 
branch line of the Bengal and North- Western Railway. There 
is a bridge of boats across the Girwa, whence a cart track leads 
into Nepal, leaving British territory at Gulra on the frontier. 
Katarnianghat is situated in latitude 28° 20' north and longitude 
81° 8' east. The place contains a forest bungalow and a traffic 
registration post. There is no cultivation in Katarnianghat, 
the land being Government forest on both sides of the river. 
The only houses are the sheds of grain-dealers, who export very 
large quantities of grain by rail, most of which comes from 
across the Nepal border and is the produce of the tract lying 
between the Girwa and Kauiiala. 

KHAIRIGHAT, PargaTha avd TahM Nanpaba. 

A village, frequently known as Behra, in the south -west of 
the pargana, at a distance of twelve miles from Nanpara, with 
which it is connected by an unmetalled road that south of 
Khairighat divides into two, one road leading to Kataighat and 
Kheir, and the other to Chahlarighat and Sltapur. The plaoo 
stands in latitude 27° 47' north and longitude 81° 23' east, on the 
left bank of the Sarju, at a short distance from its confluence 
with the Ghagra. There is a police-station here, a post-ofiBoe 
and a Government school, attended by 48 pupils, as well as a 
^sll of the Kapurthala estate. The baz&r is of consider- 
able importance and is held daily. A large traffic is carried 
pH,, in grain, which is exported by the Ghagra.^ AdjoiiiiB|( 
Khairighat on the west* is the village of Dhakia, whioil 








ooiitains a school supported by the Kapurthg|a estate. A fair 
takes place every Friday in Dhakia, and is ku<!^wn as the mela 
Numda Shah. The population of the two villages at the last 
census numbered 2^143 persons^ of whom 577 were Musalmans. 


KURASAR, PargaTia Hisampur, Tahstt Kaisaroanj. 

This village from annexation till 1876 formed the head- 
quarters of the tahsll. It lies on the main road from Bahraich 
to Bahramghat, at the point where it is crossed by the road from 
Sitapur and Ch ah lari ghat to Payagpur, at a distance of IS miles 
from the latter and 18 miles from Bahraich, in latitude 
27° 19' north and longitude 81° 33' east. It possesses a mar- 
ket held twice a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and a 
village school with an attendance of 50 pupils. The population 
at the last census numbered 1,162 souls, of whom 791 wore 
Musalmans, chiefly Julahas. 


MALHIPUR, Pargana Charba, Tahnil Nanpara. 

A village on the road from Babaganj station to Bhinga and 
Ikauna, in latitude 27° 50' north and longitude 81° 45' oast, some 
fifteen miles duo east of Naiipara. A short distance to the 
south-east of the village the Bhinga road is crossed by that 
running from Bahraich to Kakardarighat on the Rapti. The 
village consists of two portions, Malhi])ur Kalan and Malhipur 
Khurd, which have a combined population of 1,978 persons, of 
whom 298 are Musalmans. A short distance east of the village 
is the bazUr of Katra, where markets are held daily. Malhipur 
possesses a police-station and post-office, while there is a school 
at Katra, with an attendance of 47 boys. 

MARAWA, Pargana Fakhrpur, TahsU Kaisaroanj. 

A large village on the banks of the Ghagra, a short distance 
south of Sisaiya and close to the road from that place to Kurasar* 
It contains the residence of Rani Lachhman Kunwar, who holda 
half of the Chahlari taluqa. There is a small market here held 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays in every week. The village contains 
t population of 2,258 persons, of whom 194 were Musa Imans. The 
okief Hindu castes are Chammrs, Brahmans and Ahirs. Beeldea 
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the main eite^ which contains the small fort, the village inclndes 
a number of small hamlets and covers a very considerable 
area. 


MATER A, Pargana and TahsU Nanpara. 

The name given to a railway station on the branch line of 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway between Bahraich 
and Nanpara, in latitude 27® 47' north and longitude 81® 34' 
east. It lies in the village of Bhaun Khera, along the east- 
ern borders of which passes the road from Bahraich to Nan- 
para. There is a considerable grain market at the railway 
station held daily. There is a post-office here, but nothing 
else of any interest or importance. The village contains a 
population of 880 persons, of whom 92 are Musalmans. 

MOIIANPURWA, vids MOTIPUR. 

MOTIPUR, Pargana and TahsU Nanpaba. 

A village situated in latitude 28® 2' north and longitude 
81® 23' east, on tlie north-western border of the pargana by the 
side of the road from Nanpara to Sujauli in Dharmanpur. Paral- 
lel to this road runs the Katarnianghat extension of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, with a station close to Motipufi 
known by the name of Mohanpiirwa. A short distance to the 
oast of the village flows the river Sarju. Motipur contains a 
police-station, post-office, a dispensary and an aided school 
attended by 20 boys. The dispensary was founded by the Raja 
of Nanpara and made over to the District Board. It is th#^ 
headquarters of the ranger in charge of the Motipur forest 
range. A small baz&r is held here twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, and there is also a daily market at the Mohan- 
purwa station whence large quantities of gmin are exported 
by the railway. The population of Motipur at the last oensus 
numbered 1,410 persons, of whom 611 were Musalmans. The 
adjoining village of Mohanpnrwa is inhabited by 1,278 personal 
Musalmans numbering 252. Kurmis are the most numeroua 
Hindu caste in both villages. Sinoe the railway was opened 
a considerable baiftr has sprung up at Mohanpurwa and vwtf 
krge quantities of grain are exported by rail. 
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MUBTIHA, Pargana Dha&manpuBi TakM 
Nakpa^ra,. 

A small jnngle village on the banka of the Sarju^ which 
here divides the pargana from Nepal, situated in latitude 28® 10' 
north and longitude 81® 20^ east. At a short distance west, there 
is a station of the same name on the Katarnianghat extension of 
the Bengal and Nortli-Western Rjiilway, which runs through 
the middle of the closed forests of the M otipur range. There is 
a forest bungalow at Murtiha, but it is otherwise an entirely 
insignificant place possessing a population of only 144 persons, 
nearly all of whom are Ahirs. 


NANPAIIA, Pargana ami TahsU NanpaiUl. 

The headquarters town of the tahsll lies in latitude 27® 62' 
north and longitude 81° 30' east, at a distance of 22 miles 
north of Bahraich on the road to Nepalganj, To the cast of 
the town runs the branch line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Bailway from Gonda to Katarniangliat, and from Nanpara sta- 
tion a second branch runs parallel to the road leudi ng to Nepalganj. 
Other roads lead north to Motipur, south-east to Bhinga and 
Ikauna and south-west to Khairighat and Kataighat on the 
Ghagra. Nanpara stands at a height of 520 feet above the sea 
and is situated about one mile from the edge of the high ground, 
which forms the water-shed of the Ssirju and the Bapti. 
Besides the tahsili buildings there is a first-class police-station, a 
branch dispensary, post-office and a Public Works Department 
inspeetjon bungalow. There is an English middle school main- 
tained by the Baja of Nanpara at his own exi>cn8e. 

The population of the town at the last census numbered 
10,601 persons, of whom 5,401 were males and 5,200 females. 
Mnsalmans largely predominate, numbering 7,352 as against 
3,230 Hindus and 29 others, of whom 12 are Christians. The 
place has largely grown of late years, for in 18G9 the total was 
only 6,818 persons. There are ten mosques and idgabs in the 
town and thirteen Hindu .temples, but none of these are of any 
interest. There is a large market held here every day in Oair* 
weie Sharif muhalla and another important grain mart at the 
lalhrav station, from which a large amount of com is exported* 
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A fair of oonsiderable importance is held at Jangli Nath on 
the old bank of the river in the months of Bhadon and Phagun. 
Another gathering, lasting for a week, takes place in a hamlet 
of'Nanpara and goes by the name of Takia Malang Shah. It 
occurs in the month of Magh, when about 5,000 persons assem* 
ble. A third fair is held at Takia ghat, five miles to the north- 
west of Nanpara at the dargah of Shah Sajan. At the same 
place another gathering takes place on the banks of the Sarju, 
being known by the name of Ganga Ash nan. The estimated 
attendance is about 12,000 persons. 

Nanpara boasts of a newspaper which is published fortnightly 
and goes by the name of the Khurshed Nanpara. The town is 
administered as a municipality under Act I of 1900. The board 
consists of thirteen members, of whom ten are elected and three 
appointed by Government. The income of the municipality is 
derived chiefly from an octroi tax pn imports, and in 1902 amounted 
to Rs. 15,126, including a balance of Rs. 1,872 from the preced- 
ing year. Besides the octroi tax, which is chiefly levied on 
articles of food and drink, cloth and drugs, the only other 
important source of income is the revenue from pounds, markets 
and municipal land. The expenditure for the same year amounted 
to Rs. 12,126, of which Rs. 2,117 were devoted to conservancy, 
Rs. 1,664 to public works, Rs. 1,338 to police and Rs, 2,673 to 
the cost of administration and collection.* The general sanitary 
condition of the town is satisfactory and the health good. With 
the exception of occasional outbreaks of cholera, epidemic diseases 
are practically unknown. , 

According to the tradition the place was founded by a Teli 
named Nidhai, its original name being Nidhipura, which was cor- 
rupte(| first into Nadpura and thence to Nanpara. It came into the 
.possession of Rasul Khan, the ancestor of the present Raja, in 1630 
A.D. The history of the family will be found in the article on 
Nanpara pargana, and in the account of the history of the district. 


NANPARA Pargana^ Tahsil Nanpara. 

^This is the largest pargana of the district, extending from 
Nepal on the north to the parganas of Fakhrpur iliid BahraiiAf 
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>n the south. To the west the boundary is formed by the Eauriala, 
srhich separates the pargana from the Kheri district. On the 
north-west lies Dharmanpur, while on the east it marohes with 
pargana Charda. It has a total area of 339,203 acres, or 630 
square miles. 

The eastern portion stands high and forms part of the central 
table-land of the district, which constitutes the watershed of the 
two river systems of the Hapti and the Ghagra. Th is plateau is 
narrow towards the north, where it enters the pargana from Dhar- 
manpur, but widens out as it extends southwards. In the cxtremo 
north-east there is a stretch of Government forest, which covers 
31,671 acres, or 49 square miles. This upland portion is marked 
by a very distinct bank on the west throughout its length. It 
is traversed by several n&las which flow from north-east to south- 
west. The most northerly is the Mand, which flows in a deep 
bed through one or two villages before joining theSarju. South 
of these are the Dundra, Dharsoti and Risia ndlas, which gen- 
erally flow in shallow beds till they approach the high bank, 
where they cut deep ravines, whoso banks are clothed with 
jungle. The soil of this plateau is generally a loam of fair 
average quality with an inclination to clay in the depressions, 
which are chiefly found along the Charda border. In the 
south-west the surface is more uneven and resembles the 
undulating jungle-covered land in th e north of pargana Bahraich* 
There are considerable patches of s4l forast hero, which belong 
to the Raja of Nanpara. 

The river Sarju, which enters the pargana from the eastern 
border of Dharmanpur,cuts right through the north of this plateau^ 
leaving a gap of some miles in width between the uplands of 
Dharmanpur and Nanpara. It formerly flowed under the^high 
bank for the whole of its course, which is clearly marked by the 
stream known as the old Sarju that flows through Nanpara and 
the Kaisarganj tahsil, eventually joining the Ghagra in the Gonda 
district. The present river flows in a more direct course to the 
Slauriala, which it joins in the southern extremity of the pargana ; 
owing, it is wiid, to a diversion made about a century ago by 
meieichant. It is a somewhat variable stream, but ta 
gjiiiNadly beiu^ as when it change^ ite course or overflowi fll 
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banks, it usually leaves behind it a rioh fertilizing deposit; 
unless the flood be very rapid, when the fields’ are covered witii 
sand, the lighter particles of loam having been carried away. 

All the basin of the Sarjii, with that of the old Sarju and 
theland m the neighbourhood of the Ghagra, comprise the tarhar 
or lowlying portion of the pargana, a purely alluvial tract the soil 
of which, especially in the higher portions, is a light loam, with 
a constant tendency to sand. In the old river channels there 
is a good deal of clay, and most of the area is liable to flooding. 

The pargana is not nearly so well wooded as its neighbours 
to the south, only 1*63 per cent, being grove land. The cultiva- 
tion has increased enormously of late years, and now amounts 
to 193,896 acres, or nearly 67 per cent, of the total area. The 
oulturable area, consisting of groves, waste and fallow, amounts to 
88,530 acres, or 138 square miles, as against 213 square miles 
recorded at the first regular settlement. Of the remainder nearly 
half is under water. 

The kharlf harvest exceeds the Qibi in area by more than 
11 per cent, and over 23 per cent, boars a double crop. Bice is 
the chief staple of the kharlf, especially in the upland portion, 
where it is chiefly of the transplanted variety. In th e Sarju tracts 
maize predominates, sometimes grown alone, but more frequently 
mixed with juar, while there is a large amount of late rice and 
kodon. In the rabi, wheat takes the lead, either alone or in com- 
bination with barley. Besides these gram, masur, peas, rape and 
linseed are universally grown. There is very little garden cub* 
tivation in the uparhar, but in the lowlying tracts poppy and 
and other garden crops are extensively raised, while in the nortt 
the oastor-oil plant is grown in every village. The cultivation 
is g^emlly of a high standard, the tenantry being chiefly Ahiif> 
Kurmis, Pathans, Chamars, Lodhs and Pasis. The A^hiis are 
chiefly found near the Ghagra, where grazing is abundant 
Eurmis and Pathans hold nearly one-third of the cultivated 
area, and are both good cultivators, particularly the former* High, 
caste tenants are here scarcer than elsewhere in the distri^ 
Bents vary greatly according to the locality, but the a^i!ap|;^|| 
J^e whole pargana is Bs* 4-14-0 per acre of 
prhile tihe more privileged tenante pay an avwvjs ef 



per acre. The revenue of the pargana now stands at Rs. 2,62^871, 
being at the rate of Re. 1-4-10 per acre of cultivation and 
Re. 0-13-2 per acre of the whole area. At the summary settle* 
ment the demand was Rs. 74,733, rising to Rs. 1,78,949 at the 
first regular settlement. 

The population of the pargana in 1901 numbered 206,447 
wuls, of whom 106,457 were males and 99,990 females. Classified 
according to religions, there were 154,228 Hindus, 51,591 Musal* 
mans and 628 othftrs, Ciiristians and Sikhs. Thero has been an 
enormous increase during the last 40 years, for in 1869 the total 
was but 148,572. The Musalmans, of whom Pathans form the 
greater proportion, are mainly found in the town of Nanpara 
and its neighbourhood. 

The only place of any size is the municipal town of Nanpara. 
There are many large villages, the chief of which are Gaighat, 
Sarra, Kundwa, Patrohya and Chandanpur. Markets are held 
daily at Nanpara town, Sheopur, Bordaha, Dhakia, Khairighat 
and at the railway stations of Nanpara, Risia, Mohanpurwa, 
and Matera. Small markets are hold twice a week at Gaighat, 
Motipur and Badliai. There are several fairs, at Bardaha, Dha- 
kia, Lonkahi and those mentioned in the article on Nanpara 
town. 

Besides the English middle school maintained by the Raja 
at Nanpara, there are Government village schools at Gaighat, 
Behra, Sheopur, Rampur Dhobiha, Lalapura, lutaha, Nibia, 
Samokhan and Dudhadhari ; and indigenous aided schools at 
Motipur and Bhankarpur. A vernacular school is also main- 
tained by the Kapurthala estate at Dhakia. Post-offices are 
established at Nanpa*^, Gaighat, Motipur, Behra, Matera and 
Risia. V 

The pargana is traversed from south to north by the branch 
Hne of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, which runs 
from Gonda and Bahraich to Nanpara, whence two branches lead 
to Nepalganj Road and Katamiaoghat. The former was opened 
and the latter in 1898. There are stations at Risia, 
Nanpara, Rai Bojha and Mohanpurwa. Several roads 
Nanpbra, leadii^ to Bahraich, Bhinga, Nepalgaii^^ 
Thalast-named road binooliei 
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at Ehairighat, one road leading to Eataighat and the other to 
Ghahlarighat near Sisaiya. All parts of the pargana are con- 
nected by this system of main roads^ and passable cart-tracks 
lead to the various railway stations. Timber and other forest 
produce are exported by the rail and also by the river Ghagra. 

Of the 312 villages in the pargana as many as 304 are held in 
taluqdari tenure^ five being in the hands of single zamindars and 
coparcenary bodies, and three being held on revenue-free tenure. 

The chief tahiqdar is the Eaja of Nanpata, who owns over 
72 per cent, of the whole area. Next to him comes the Raja of 
Mallanpur in Sltapur, with nearly 12 per cent. The other taluq- 
dars are the Raja-i-Rajgan of Eapurthala, the Maharaja of 
HBalrampur, who has purchased the three re venue- free villages 
comprising the Risia grant, the Raja of Payagpur and Thaknr 
Asghar Ali Khan of Tipraha in pargana Bahraich. 

The pargana is a creation of the English Government ; the 
whole of it, with the exception of 63 villages formerly included 
in Firozabad, having formed part of pargana Bahraich under 
native rule. 

Situated on the skirt of that belt of tarai which lies imme- 
diately under the Naipal hills, the pargana has been the scene 
of continual contests for the debateable land between the lieges 
of the Dehli Sovereign and the tribes of the north. As early as 
the reign of Bahlol Lodi one Raja Sangram Sah, a hill chiefbaini 
is found paying nominally a revenue of Rs, 54,921 for pargana 
Rajhat, which lies between Nanpara and the hills, but it may 
< safely be assumed that the entry of this payment was a mere 
boast, and that Sangram Sah was independent, for Todar MaTis 
more honest and admits that his imperial master only held sway 
over 4,064 bighas of cultivated land in Rajhat. 

There is a tradition that shortly before Akbar's reign the 
whole of this part of the country had the misfortune to;W 
cursed by a saintly mendicant by name Shah Sajan, who lSraF 
his dwelling at Dogaon, a town on the banks of the Sarju* The 
ban was efifectual, the city was deserted by its inhabitanta in one 
day, and the countryside was overrun by the Banjaras. It is 
certain, however, that this did not happen until after the 
of AkW$ for in Abnl record the town is q^kenojll^ 




being a flourishing place, the centre of a considerable trade with 
the hill tribes ; and in the Araish-i-mahfil, under the name of 
Deokhan or Deokan, it is described in similar terms, mention 
being made iklso of a mint of pice which was established here* 
The town, to which a separate article has been devoted, 
was evidently one of some importance, the ruins of the houses 
which still exist proving the very substantial character of 
the buildings. The Banjaras in the reign of Shah Jahau 
became so troublesome that Salona Begam, the wife of Prince 
Dara, was unable to obtain possession of a jagir of 148 villages, 
which, under the name of Salonabad pargana, had been granted 
to her by her husband’s imperial father. It was then, in 1632 
A.D., that one Rasul Khan, Afghan, Togh, received a commia*' 
sion from the Emperor to coerce the Banjaras, obtaining a grant 
of five villages and one-tenth of the rental of the whole of this 
disturbed tract of country. This risaldar is the ancestor of the 
present Raja of Nanpara, whose family gradually secured a 
firm hold of the large estate now owned by him. In 1662 A.D. 
the Raja of Saliana, a fort situated within the hills, held the 
pargana of Rajhat, and also a portion of pargana Siijauli on the 
west, but he was apparently unable to penetrate further south, 
though he was supported by other hill chieftains on the east of 
Salonabad. In 1784 A.D., the condition of this part of the 
country is illustrated by a clearing lease that was given to 
Bhayya Himmat Singh, of Payagpur, by Asaf-ud-daula, from 
which it appears that out of 1,734 villages in the north of Bah« 
raich 1,486 were completely deserted, while the Nanpara estate 
comprised 59 villages. Subsequently the Nanpara Raja 
j>U8hed further northwards, and occupied 105 villages of pargana 
Bajhat, the Raja Kansah Sah of Saliana being driven back until 
his tarai territory was limited to 173 villages. This remaining 
tifaot of country was after the successes achieved by General 
Ol&terlony annexed by the British, and made over to the Oudh 
Government in 1816 A.D.; Kansah Sah being killed, in 1822 
AJD., by the Chauhan Raja of Tulsipur, to whom this portion 
of the conquered territory was assigned. The next 30 years 
HWB to have been a period of progress. The jungles gradnally 
4S»ppeafed, and the taluqdars beioi|pGieii of a strong hand wens 
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able to hold their own against the avaricious ohakladars. For 
the sixteen years, however, prior to annexation, the internecine 
quarrels of the two Ranis, widows of Munawar Ali Khan, 
inflicted injuries on the estate from which it haabut recently 
recovered. The wide expanse of waste, however, has come rapidly 
under the plough, and the pargana is now on the way to pros- 
pe^ty. The estates of the Tulsipur taluqdar were Confiscated 
for rebellion, and conferred on the Maharaja of hut 
the Government subsequently made over all the villages of what 
was formerly pargana Raj hat, except a few held by the Raja of 
Nanpara, to the Nepal sovereign, from whom they had been 
wrested in 1816 A.D., and the Balrampur Maharaja received 
tfte Charda and Kakardari est^es in lieu of his first assignment. 
The late Raja of Nanpara, Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, K.Cft.E., 
died in April 1902 and has been succeeded by his son, Raja 
Muhammad Sadiq Khan. He was an enlightened noblendan 
iud a liberal-minded proprietor, who raised the estate, from 
low state to prosperous and flourishing circumstances. 
pro\)erty in this district consists of 333 villages and seven 
pattis in this pargana and in Bahraich, Dharmanpur, Ikauna, 
Hisampur, Fakhrpur and Charda, and is assessed at Rs. 2,48,588. 


NANPARA TahM. 

This, the northernmost subdivision of the district, com- 
prises the tract of country lying to the north of the tahslls of 
Kaisarganj and Bahraich, between the Kauriala on the west and 
south -west, which separates it from the Kheri district, and the 
territories of Nepal on. the north. It consists of the three par-* 
ganas of Nanpara, Dharmanpur and Charda, each of wbioh 
hae been separately described in respect of its physical cha- 
racteristics, agriculture, revenue and landholders. ' ^ 

Although larger in area than most of the tahslls in tke 
province, it must be remembered that a wide tract of country iia 
this subdivision is oocupied by Government reserved forest, 
which is wholly under the control of the Forest Department. 
A description of the forest area has already been given in the 
district account. The tahsil is administered as a subdivision sCi 
the diatriot in the ohargq of a full-^weied offioev 





airtriot staff, assisted by a tabsildar, whose head^lftors are at 
Nanpara. For the purposes of civil jurisdiotiou it forms part 
of the Bahraich munsifi in the Gonds judgeship. There are 
police-station^ at Nanpara, Malhipur, Khairighat, Motipur and 
Bujauli, while part of Nanpara pargana falls within the oirulea 
of the Bahraich, Bhinga and Sisaiya police-stations. Mention 
has been made in the pargana articles of tlio various means^of 
communications; of the tahsll. The tract is traversed from end 
to end by the Wanch line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway leading from Gonda to Bahraich and Nanpara and 
thence branching north to Nepalganj Road and north-west to 
Katamianghat. There are stations at Risia, Mateni, Nanpar^ 
Babaganj and Nepalganj on the former and at Rai Bojha, Mohadi^ 
pun^, Murtiha,Nishangara, Bichiaand KaUrnianghat on tha 
Katamianghat extension, which was completed in 1898. Mar- 
kets have sprung up at all of these places, and the lino is useful 
as providing a means for the export of groin, timber and tto 
hill products of Nopal. There are no metalled roads in the t^fe^ 
except within the municipality of Nanpara. The ch ief road » ' 
that from Bahraich to Nanpara and thence to Nepalganj or 
Banki in Nepal. Other roads lead from Nanpara to Bhinga and 
Tlraiina on the east, to Motipur and Siijauli on the north-west, 
and to Khairighat and Sisaiya on the south. Two roads from 
the stations of Nepalganj and Babaganj meet at Charda, and 
thence continue east to Malhipur and Bhinga. From Bahraich 
a road leads through the eastern corner of Nanpara and the 
eastern portion of the Charda pargana to Kakardarighat on 
the Rapti, which is crossed by a ferry leading to Nepal. Besides 
roads there are numerous tracks leading across the Ghagra 
by the various ferries to the Kheri district. The only bridge 
of any importance in the tahsil is that over the Sarju by which 
the railway from Nanpara to Katamianghat crosses that river, 
There is a Public Works Department insiKXstion bungalow at 
Nanpara and numerous rest-houses belong to the Forest Depart- 
numt in different parts of the tohslL Nanpara itself is the only 
town of any sise or importance. Mention has been made in the 
p|Minn articles of tiie larger villages and markets, bat nemn 
with potribly An exception of Bnpidiha where thewe 
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is a station Icnown as Nepalganj Boad^ are of more than local 
importance. 

The total population of the tahsfl at the last census num- 
bered 326,687 persons, of whom 168,635 were males and 167,062 
females. Classified according to religions, there were 263,163 
Hindus, 71,708 Musalmans, 634 Sikhs, 50 Christians, 32 Aryas 
aijjl 10 Jains. The proportion of Musalmans is much higher 
here than elsewhere in the district, owing no doubt to the long- 
established influence of the Pathan Raj of Nanpara. The 
Pathans in all numbered 9,044, being chiefly of the Yusufzai, Lodi 
and Ghori clans. Next to them come Sheikhs, Julahas, Behnas 
and converted Rajputs, who were originally for the most part 
Chauhans. The remaining Musalmans are of almost every 
class, the most numerous being Hajjams, Darzis, Manihars, Telia 
and Sains. Of the Hindus, Ahirs are the most numerous, num- 
bering 40,034. Next to them come Kurmis, 35,069; Chamars, 
20,399; Koris, 17,240; Lodhs, 14,638; Brahmans, 13,767 ; Pasis, 
13,149, and Kahars, 9,226. Besides these there are numbers of 
Banias, Patwars, Dhobis, Muraos and Lunias. Thakurs are 
comparatively very scarce in this tahsil, and we find no parti- 
cular clan strongly represented. 

The tahsil as a whole is mainly agricultural in character. 
At the same time, owing to the amount of through traffic from 
Nepal and the forest, we find a large number of persons engaged 
in transport and storage and a fair number of traders. Of the 
minor occupations the chief is naturally that in wood and 
other jangle products, while next to this come the manufac- 
ture of leather and the traffic in hides. The Manihars carry 
on their own trade of making glass to a considerable extent 
and the proportion of workers in iron and other metals ifi 
somewhat above the average, owing no doubt to the proximity 
of Nepal. 

NAUBASTA, Pargana Bhinga, Tahsil Bahkaich. 

A large but unimportant village in the south of the pargana 
a short distance west of the road from Ikauna to Nanpara 
at the point where a branch road leads to Bhinga crossing tli< 
Rapti at Harai. It stands in latitude 27^ 37^ north mi 
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longitude 81® 66' east. The village forms part of the rich loam 
portion of the pargana between the Kapti and the Bhakla, and 
stands high enough to be beyond the reach of floods. It contains a 
population of 2,625 persons, of whom 562 are Miisalmans. The 
village lands are very extensive, stretching south to the Ikauna 
boundary, and contain a number of small hamlets. 

NAWABGANJ-ALIABAD, Pargana Charda, 

Tahsil Nanpara. 

The headquarters of Na^vab Fateh Ali Khan, the talnqdar 
of this name. It lies in latitude 27° 53' north and longitude 
81® 40' east. Besides tlie Nawab's residence and his tahsil 
offices, there is a Government village school here, attended by 
89 boys. The market is held twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, and is of merely local importance. The history 
of the Qizilbash family is given in tlie article on Charda 
pargana and also in the account of the taluqa in Chapter III. 
Nawabganj lies on the borders of Nanpara pargana in the 
revenue village of Ilariharpur, a sliort distance west of the 
bazdr. The population at the last census numbered 1,237 per- 
sons, of whom 523 were Musalmans. A short distance cast of 
the village runs the road from Bhinga and Malhipur to Baba- 
ganj station, while another road riinssouth-onst from Nawabganj 
to join that from Bhinga to Nanpara at Shankarpur. 

NEPALGANJ BOAB, v^k Rupidiiia. 


NISHANGARA, Pargana Dharmanpur, TahMl Nanpara. 

A small village on the wostern edge of the forest, and 
on the outer extremity of the high plateau, above the swamps 
that form the head waters of the Chauka; it lie^ in latitude 
28® 14' north and longitude 81° 14' ea^t, at a distance of four 
miles east of Siijaiili and three miles north of Dharmanpur. It 
contains a station on the Katarnianghat extension of the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, from which a large amount of 
timber is exported, and also a considerable quantity of grain 
from Sujanli. There is a forest bungalow here, but nothing 
else of any interest. It contained in 1901 a population of 310 
paisoiis, of whom 184 were Mosalmana. 

28bb. 







PACHDEORI, Pargana Fakhbpttb, TahM KAiSABaAKl. 

A large and scattered village in the north of the pargana 
near the banks of the Ghagra, situated in latitude 27° 40' north 
and longitude 81° 20' east, to the south of the point of junction 
of the roads loading from Bahraich and Nanpara across the 
river l>y the ferry known as Kataighat in this village and 
thcnoc to Mallanpnr and Jjakhinipiir. A market is held here 
twice a week, on Tuesdays and Fridays. The populati on of the 
place at the last census numbered 2, (>38 persons, of whom 345 were 
Musalmans. The village forms part of the Baundi estate, and 
belongs to the Maharaja of Kapurthala. It covers a very wide 
area and includes within its limits large stretches of grass 
jungle and alluvial waste along the banks of the river. 


PAYAGPUR, Fargand awl TahfiU Bahraich. 

A small town in the south of the pargana on the main road 
from Bahraich to Gonda at a distance of 17 miles from the 
former, in latitiuie 27° 24' north and longitudo 81° 50' east. 
At a short distance west of the town runs the branch line 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railw'ay with a station 
close to wh ich there is a large masonry ganj, which was built by 
the Raja after the construction of the railway. A cross-road 
runs through Payagpur from Ikauna to Kurasar and thence to 
Khori and Sitajuir. The chief building in the town is the 
Raja's palace, an extensive edifice to which large additions have 
been made of recent years. Part of the building is of some 
antiquity and the great gateway boars traces of the unsettled 
times of the Oudh Government in the shape of a large hole 
made by a cannon-ball, the record of a siege by the Nizam 
Raghubir T)ayal. . Close to the palace is a small p^iest-house, 
which is maintained by the Raja for the convenience of Euro- 
pean visitors, and a dispensary erected by the present taluqdar 
in 1894. Adjoining the guest-house is a lofty and handsome 
temple which has recently been cODstructcd. The public 
buildings comprise a police-station, post-office and a school, 
which is attended by 75 pupils. The latter is now to be replaced 
by an anglo-vemaoular institution built and endowed by the 
Raja. The place presents a thriving appearance aadallthf 
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that pargaSaa^from the main body. It leaves the district at 
Rajgarh 0alarlyn and thence flows south-east through Gonda^ 

Thd river is continually changing its course, but it geil«^ 
erally flo^s in a deep channel confined by high banks, and only 
in more tlian ordinarily wet seasons overflows its banks to any 
great extent.' These overflows, however, arc sufficiently fre- 
quent to keep the alluvial soil of the villages within their range 
froffi and productive. 

The Ilapti is navigable for most of its length, and a good 
deal of timber is exported in this manner. There are four 
Government ferries over the river: at Pi pragh at on the road 
from Bhinga to Baliraich ; at Ilarai on the road from Bhingato 
Ikauna ; at Parasrampur near Bhinga ; and at Kakardarighat 
on tile boundary between Bhinga and Charda pargana in tho 
extreme north of the former. Besides these there are fourteen 
private ferries, of which three are in pargana Ikauna, nine in 
Bhinga and two in Charda. A list of these will bo found in the 
appendix. 


RTSIA, Pargana and Tahsll Nanpara. 

A small village in the south of tho pargana op, the eastern 
bank of the stream of the same name, which joins the Sarjti 
near Bahraich. It is only important as containing a station on 
the brancli line of the Bengal and North -Western Railway, close 
to wh icii a bazitr is held daily. There is now no revenue village 
of Risia, the jdace having been originally a jungle grant held in 
fee simple wirich was rec'ently purchased by the Maharaja of 
Balrampur, and has since been divided into the three villages of 
Bangla, Balbhaddarpur and Gokalpur. The station stands in 
Balbhaddarpur, which has a population of 1,879 persons, of 
whom 614 arc !Musalmans. 


RUPIDIHA, Pargana Charda, TahM Nanpaba. 

A hamlet of the village of Kew'alpur on the Nepal frontier, 
in latitude 28^ 1' north and longitude 81® 37' east, through 
which passes the road from Nanpara to Banki or Nepalganj in 
Nepal, and the branch line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, whichr terminates here at the station of Nepalganj 
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Boad. The bazdr is the most important in as 

far as the trade with Nepal is concerned. It k pCreoeht mgin 
and has only risen to importance with the constradtion pf the 
railway. Markets are held daily and tlicre is a brisk trade during 
the wdnter months in grain, iron, cloth and spices. There is a 
branch post-ofiicc hero, an aided school attended by 28 pupils, 
and a school of the American Mission. The bazilr and village 
belong to tlie Maharaja of Ilalrampnr, and the former was built 
by the estate in 1880. At tlie same time a road was made from 
Bupidiha to Charda through the forest. Anotlicr track leads 
north-cast along the frontier into Xanpara pargana. The village 
is the headquarters of tlie Hanger of the Cliakia-Cliarda forest 
range. There is also a traflie registration station, and an oflice 
of the Balrampur estate, to look alter the market and the rents 
and dues. The population of Kewalpur in 1901 numbered 1,700 
persons, of whom 1,338 were Hindus, 319 MiLsalmans and 41 
Christians and Sikhs. 


8AHJU RIVER. 

There arc two streams of this name in the district. Origin- 
ally, at npj very distant date, there was hut one river, which 
entered the district from X^epal,se])aratingthat territory from the 
pargana of Dharmanpur and flowing in a very tortuous and 
irregular course through the parganas of Xanpara, Fakhrpurand 
Hisampur and Anally j lining tlie Ghagra in tlie Gonda district. 
About a century ago, however, according to tradition, a timber 
merchant made a diversion of tlic Sarjn in pargana Xanpara with 
the intention of procuring a more direct means of communica- 
tion with the Ghagra. Whether this is true or not, the main 
stream of the river turns westwards in the centre of pargana 
Nanpara and joins the Ghagra in the extreme southern corner of 
that pargana. Formerly the river throughout its course flowed 
close below the high bank of the central plateau of the district. 
Its ancient bed is still occupied by the stream known as the old 
Sarjo, which, in spite of the many variations that have taken placP 
in its course, preserves, in the main, the original direction of the 
river, having its origin in the low lying ground or tarha/r of 
Nanpara and flowing through Fakhrpur and Hisampur. Tbm 
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newSarja iB quite as erratic as its predecessor, but the flood# 
which it^ causes and the changes which it makes in its course are 
rather beneficial than harmful, inasmuch as it leaves behind it a 
deposit of rich and fertile loam, which gives a new life to the 
cultivation on its banks. Occasionally, when the Hoods are 
unusually rapid or the change sudden, wo find stretches of poor 
sandy soil in place of the richer deposit, the lighter particles 
having been carried away by tlie violence of the river's action 
and only the lieavier grains of saml remaining. 

The old Sarju is of a different nature. Instead of being, as 
formerly, a mountain stream, it now finds its source in a series of 
jhlls in Nanpara and flows sluggishly through tlie district. It 
has generally a high bank, on one side at least, througliont its 
coursi'. When it overflows it does very little damage, as the 
lowly ing land in its neighbourhood consists almost entirely of a 
hard, infertile sandy soil, on w.hich cultivation is seldom if ever 
attempted. 

On the new Sarju there is but one (rovernrnent ferry, at 
Gaighat, on the road iVom Nanpara to Motipnr. There are seven 
private ferries over the main stream of the Sarju, in pargana 
Nanpara, the chief being those at Sarra, Chitlahwa and Koshan- 
kola. There are 15 ferries over the old Sarju, of which seve®;; 
arc in pargana Hisampur and eight in Fakhrpur, but none 6f 
these are of any groat imjiortanee, as the river is bridged on the 
main road leading from Ikihraich to Bahramghat and on the 
road from Kurasar to Payagpur and Ikauna. 

The now Sarju is fed by several tributary streams in the 
north of Nanpara, the chief being the Maud and Dundra nndis, 
both of which flow in a south-westerly direction from the borders 
of Nepal. The old Sarju is fed by the Dharsoti and Risia, which 
drain the uplands of Nanpara and join the Sarju close to Bah- 
raich, and by the Chandna, which joins it on the right bonk in 
pargana Ilisnmpnr. 

SARRA, Panjiim and TahsU Nanpara. 

Sarra, or Sarra Mundri, is a village on the right bank 
of the Sarju, at a distance of about six miles north-west of 
Nanpara, in latitude 27*^ 56' north and longitude 81^ 28' east. 
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Aoart-track leads from the headquarters town throiigli Sarra^ 
where it crosses the Sarjn by a private ferry aud on toOanapuiv 
ghat on the Ghagra. The place is only noticeable for the siae 
of its population, which in 1001 niiinbered 2,972 persons, of whom 
843 were Musaliiians. Ahlrs' are the prevailing Hindu caste* 
The number of inhabitants is due to the at! ditiori of many small 
hamlets, which arc dotted almiit the extensive lands of the 
village. 


SIKANDARPIJII, Punjm^n FAKiiuruu, 

TnhsU Kaisarganj. 

This village lies to t he smith-ea-t of Sisaiya, at a short dis- 
tance south of th<^ roa<l from that pl;n-e to Nanpara. It is of very 
little interest except for the size of its p«.>ptil:ition, which in 1001 
nurnh(*red 2,oo7, ol* wliom 2,300 were IliiHhis and 237 Mnsalmans^ 
more than hali’ofthe former Ixdng Mrahmans. 'fhe hulk of the 
inhal)itants live in Sikandarpur it^ell’, hnt tliere are several 
hamlets scattered a]>ont the village, the lands ol‘ whieh extend 
for a c<'nsiderahle ilistance in all <iirevtions. Tliere is a largo 
school here attemled l)y 72 jiupils. 


iSlRSIA, TuLsinuR, TaltsU HAFiUAK’n. 

A small village on the r<.»ad from ^’epalganj to llishanpur 
and Ilalrampiir, lying between tin* Siirajknnd and lihagmara 
nfilas, on the Rliinga honiidarv, in latitude 27^ 47' north and 
longitude <S2° tP east. It contains a tahsll of the llulrampur 
estate, a po*^t-oilice, and a vernaenlar stdiool. Though the chief 
village of the pargauu, it is a poor jjace with a population of only 
8i>l inhabitants, of wliom 101 are Musaltnuns, while Alilrs form 
the bulk of the Hindus. 


SISAIYA, Pargana Fakurpur, Tahnil Kat8ARoanj. 

A large village on the hanks of the Ghagra, situated ill 
latitude 27^35' north and longitude 81® 21' east, at the junotion 
of three roads leading from Rahraich, Nan])ara and Kurasar, 
which cross over to the Sitapur di-trict by the ferry at Cbahlari- 
ghat. The village contains a police-station, post-offiee, a cattle- 
pound and a baz&r, in which markets are held twice a wcek^ on 
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Sundays and Wednesdays. The population at the last census 
numbered 4,197 persons, of whom 699 were Musalmans. Ahlrs 
arc the most numerous Hindu caste. This total includes that of 
a large number of hamlets, for the lands of Sisaiya cover a very 
wide area. The main site is known as Sisaiya Churamani and 
lies some two miles to the south of the police-station. 


SUJAULI, Pargana Diiarmanpur, Tahsil Nanpara. 

This is the chief village of the pargana and is situated on 
the banks of tlio Kaiiriala, at a diskinee of 3G miles from Nan- 
para and 20 miles from Motipur, with which it is connected 
by a rough, unmetalled road. It lie^ in latitude 2S® 13' north 
and longitude 81® 10' ea<t. The village belongs to Government 
and is administered under the Sanitation Act. It contains 
a police-station, post-oflice, a forest rest-house and a dispensary, 
and is the headejuarters of the Superintendent of the Government 
estate. The bazfir is held twice a week, on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, the chief trade being in grain and timber, which are 
exported both by the railway from the stations at Bichia and 
Nishangara and by the Kaiiriala. There are 505 houses in the 
village, of which only four are built of brick. There is also a 
double row of shops constructed by Government. The popula- 
tion at the last census numbered 2,232 persons, of whom 550 were 
Musalmans. Adjoining Sujaiili to the north is the village of 
Chaparia, whore another bazdr is held close to the police-station 
on Sundays and Thursdays in every week. It has a population 
of 2,011 persons, and belongs to the Jamdan estate. 

TANDWA, Pargana Ikauna, TahM Bahraich. 

There are three villages of this name in the pargana, but the 
one in question is Tandwa Mahant, which stands to the north of 
the road loading from Ikauna to Bahraich, at a distance of four 
miles from the former and 20 miles from Bahraich, in latitude 
27° 31' north and longitude 81® 55' east. It contains a- 
population of 676 persons, chiefly Brahmans and Ahlrs. The 
only interest of the place is archaDo logical. It has been identified 
with the Towai of the Chinese travellers Fa-Hian and Hinen 
Thsiang, who described it as being 60 {i to the north-weat of 
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Sravasti^ and this corresponds with the nine miles of distance 
between Tandwa and Sahet Mahet. Tandwa is certainly a very 
old site and is still covered with brick ruins, the chief being a 
mound to the north-west of the village, 800 feet long from east 
to west and 300 feet broad. Beyond this mound there is a 
large sheet of water known as the Sita-dohar Tal. At the south- 
west corner of this moimd General Cunningham discovered a 
jargo stupa, the massive walls of which are still standing. The 
steps on the north and west sides were nearly perfect, and the 
railing round the lower portion of the stupa was also clearly 
traceable. 

In a small temple of modern origin there is a statue, now 
named as Sita, which has been, as stated in the pargana article, 
supposed to be that of the mother of Sakya Muni, but more prob- 
ably represents a dancing-girl, similar to those found at 
Muttra. A fair takes place at this temple twice a year, with 
an approximate attendance of G,000 souls, and is known as the 
Sita-dohar mela. 

There are several other mounds in the neighbourhood, which 
would probably repay further exploration. A fuller account will 
be found in the reports of the Archaeological Survey.’*' 

TULSIPUR Pargana, Talisil Bahraich. 

This pargana lies in the extreme north-eastern corner of the 
district between the Nepal hills and the northern borders of 
Bhinga and Ikauna. It formerly belonged to the Gonda district. 
It consists of pure tarai country, of which the northern portion 
consists of Government reserved forest, while the remainder is 
partly cultivation and partly grass jungle with a few detached 
blocks of forest belonging to the Maharaja of Balrampur. It is 
traversed by several ndlas, the continuations of hill streams 
desoending from the north, the chief of which are the Hath! Kund, 
wUch separates the pargana from Gonda on the south-east, the 
^agmara, the Siirajkiind, the Gainjua and the Sarebaran. The 
fioti is in general a stiff clay, with a certain proportion of loam in 
the eastern end. There are but few facilities for irrigation, which, 
however, is little required and seldom attempted. 


• p. 817. And Ch. V. 

29bh. 




22i2 BahroA^^ 


The total area is 110 square miles^ ol which nearly 47 square 
miles are Government forest. Thwfemainder consists of 40,039 
acres, of which 16,643 acres or 39 per cent, are cultivated, 20,890 
acres are cultiirable, and 3,606 acres are barreil, three-fourths of 
which are under Water. ' *15^ principal oropilj^fe maize and rice ^ 
in the Uiarlf, of which the former is chiefly found in the loam ^ 
sqil and rice in the clay ; and in the rabi barley, gram and peas, 
with a smaller proportion of wheat, which is chiefly confined to 
the eastern end. 

Thq, whole of the pargana, excluding the forest, is held in 
permanent settlement by the Maharaja of Balrampur, who gen- 
erally manages it by contract with thekad^rs. At the summary 
settleinent the demand was Rs. 14,986, rising to Rs. 18,361 
at the first regular settlement, when the jama was fixed for ever. 
The cultivators are chiefly Ahlrs, who are doubtless attracted 
by the exceptional grazing facilities. Next to them come Kur« 
mis, Chamars and Brahmans. 

The total population in 1901 numbered 12,117 persons, of 
of whom 6,449 were males and 6,668 females. Miisalmans 
amounted to 1,033, as against 11,084 Hindus. There is a fair 
sprinkling of Tharus, who arc excellent cultivators in this kind of 
country. They are, however, diminishing in numbers: of late 
years many have migrated into Nepal. The number of villages 
is 32, but none are of any size or importance. At Sirsia t^ere is a 
tahsll of the Balrampur estate, a post-office and a village school. 
There are no markets of any importance. The pargana is 
traversed from west to east by a road from Nepalganj to Bal- 
rampur, passing through Sirsia and Gabapur, whence a small track 
runs to Bhinga. There are several forest paths, two of which 
connect Gabapur with the bungalows at Bhachkahwa and 
Bohelwa. 

The pargana must be considered a precarious tract owing 
to its entire dependence on a proper rainfall. In yeara^f l yka 
rainfall the western end becomes distressed, as the 
depend for their existence almost entirely on ^e rice crop. 
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Table I . — PopvZation by TdhMBf 1901. 




















































1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 
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1900 

1901 
1908 
1908 
1904 
1906 

1906 

1907 
1906 
1900 

1910 . 

1911 
lOfl . 
1918 . 
1914 
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Tabls III.— StatiBtics, 


Year. 


Birthi. 


Total 

Malei. 

Pe. 

malea. 

Bate 

jwr 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1891 ... 

1 

39,297 

20,654 

18,743 

39-28 1 

1892 ... 

IRQ A 

36,426 

19,256 

117,170 

86-41 ^ 


.. 37,667 
. 82,466 
. 32,997 
. 37,678 
44.196 
. I 50,067 
44,900 


22,m\ 

19,90o| 

16,9041 

17,2121 

19,681 

22,7701 

26,8741 

23,278j 


20,690 


D«athf. 


Total. 


Malaa. 


43-63 


26,794 


43,403 22,602 


49,604 


25,668 


17,7571 37*64| 38,844 
30,989 
38,779 
32,7821 
25,1371 


16,661 82-46 
16,786 82-98 
17,997 37-66 
21,426 44-18 
24,193 60-04 
21,622 44-88 
20,801 41-28 
23,936 47-18 


16,003 


Fo. 

[malet. 


Bate 

ilSSo 


8 


9 


39,269 

32,926 

27,042 


32,166 


13,473 29 36 
26,916 22,789149-68 
13,866 11,93812678 
17,712 i 
14,506 I 
17,798 
14,776 ; 

11,747 ; 

18,309 j 
15,183 i 
13,204 S 


21,182 
16, 484^ 
20,986 
18,006 
13,390 
20,950 
17,748 
14,438 
16,716 


38- 83 
30-97 
887d 
32-77 
26-18 

39- 24 
[32-91 • 
26-29 


16,461 30-69 


, ffctwrttffegM M91 tel900ai» e al cnlate4 Iroa tlMi«t«r8f of the 1391 4 
BObh. 







Table IV . — Deaths according to cause. 


Total doatlis from— 


Tear. 

All 

causes. 

Plague. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever. 

Bowel 

com- 

plaints. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1891 

•M 

•M 

29,876 


3,423 



187 

1892 

• •• 

... 

49,704 


13,808 


80,891 

149 

1898 

... 

mmm 

26,794 

aaa 

1,319 

134 

19,874 

40 

1894 

a at 

... 

88,844 

••• 

3,640 

82 

30,746 

47 

1896 

... 

aaa 

30,989 


416 

120 

27,034 

63 

1896 


aaa 

88,779 


1,271 

1,096 

29,612 

64 

1897 

•ft 

aaa 

82,782 


1,018 

1,788 

21,986 

77 

1898 

••• 

aaa 

26,137 


44 

82 

18,688 

86 

1899 

• •t 

aaa 

39,269 


371 

96 

27,645 

68 

1900 

... 

... 

82,926 


3,216 

17 

22,737 

46 

1901 

... 


27,642 


1,863 

8 

19,166 

28 

1902 

• M 

... 

82,166 

... 

772 

89 

22,484 

17 

1908 

•mm 

aaa 
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• mm 

... 
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1911 









1918 
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Table \1.~-Area in acres under the principal crops, tah^ Bahraich. 
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* No nturni aToiUble on accoont of ceusni operations. 



















Table VI . — Area in acres nnc2er the principal crape, taheil Nanpara. 



• Tahta aader »eitlemeiit. Retonu incomplete, 
t No retnrst atniUhle on account of caune operationa. 




Taxub Yl^Area in acres under the prineipai crops, tahsU Kaisaayanj. 



* No returns aysiUble on account of census operations. 
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Bahraich District. 


Table VIII . — Cognizable Crime. 


Tear. 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
1918 


dumber of cases investi- 
gated by police. 


8uo 

motu. 


By 
lorders of| 
Magis- 
trate. 


1,919 

1,840 

2,062 

1,608 

1,321 


Sent up 
Ifor trial.! 


4 


888 

858 

991 

817 

639 


Number of persons. 


Tried. 


1,160 

1,250 

1,369 

1,001 

1,007 


Acquit- 
ted or 
dis- 

joharged. 


6 


232 

224 

247 

160 

218 


Con- 

victed. 


918 

1,026 

1,112 

841 

789 


vNoti.'— C olumns 2 and 8 should show oases instituted during the year. 



















Tahlb — Revenue demand at ewiceeeive eet&ementa. 



Fargaua. Summary 

settlement, 1868. 1898. 

1869. 


Rs. Rs. Rt. 


Bahraich ... 

Ikauna ••• 

Bhinga ••• 

Tulsipur ... ••• 

Fakhrpur ... 

Hisampur «.« ••• 

Naapara ••• 

Charda ••• 

Dharmanpur .«« ••• 


73,030 1,01,149 1,92.886 

97,348 1,49,548 1,74,386 

43,383 1,16,607 1,44.098 

14,986 18,361 18,361 

70,266 92.421 1,08,701 

137,396 1,89.901 2,10,079 

74,733 1,79,064 2,62,371 

67.417 1,32,350 1,69,274 

11,149 22,376 23,246 


Total 


879.706 I 10.01,666 

SlBH. 


iMjeejen 










Table 'K.-^^Present demand for Revenue and Gessesy 1309 Fasli. 
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Table XI. — Excise. 




















TABXiB 





Becelpta from 


'JT' 

Tear 

• 


Non- 

Judicial. 

Court-fee 

including 

copiec. 

All 

souroee. 

Total 

chargee. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 




lU. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1890-91 

too 

... 

23.721 

68.388 

82,176 

2,727 

1891-92 

tM 

... 

21.596 

71^72 

91,322 

1,4^ 

1892-98 

• •• 

... 

22.063 

76.469 

97.961 

1,867 

1893-94 

•ee 

... 

27.691 

66.336 

94,362 

2,206 

1894-95 

••• 

••• 

26.920 

71,739 

98.876 

1,926 

lass-M 

... 

•... 

25.220 

72.059 

97,669 

1.967 

1896-97 


e«« 

23.988 

81.115 

1,05.486 

1,712 

1897-98 

••• 

••# 

21.683 

80,300 

1,02.919 

1,826 

1898-99 

oae 

... 

19.531 

74.524 

96.509 

i,»4a 

1899-1900 

•ee 

•ee 

23.454 

79,949 

1,05^929 

1,926 

1900-1901 

•ee 

• e« 

29.490 

82,907 

1,13.643 

1,S46- 

1901-1902 

•M 

••• 

29,727 

76,802 

1,07,168 

8,bo« 

1902-1908 

• •• 

■w 





1908-1904 

... 

... 





1904-1906 

•e« 

eee 





1906-1906 

•M 

••• 





1906-1907 

••• 

••• 





1907-1908 


••• 





1908-1909 

— 






1909-1910 

••• 



j 



191041 

••• 

... 


i 



191148 


••• 
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•Diteonat only. 











Table XIII . — Income Tax, 



1909 . 10 .. . 

1910 . 11 .. . 

1011 . 19 .. . 
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Table XIV . — Income tax by taftsUa (Part IV ordy). 




Tahsil Bahraich. 

Tahsil Kaisarganj. 

1 Tahsil Nanpara. 

Year. 


Undor 
Us. 2,000. 

Over 

Ub. 2,000. 

Under 
Us. 2,000. 

Over 
Us. 2,000. 

Undor 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Us. 2,000. 
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CD 

CD 
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CO 

•<1 
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Asscssees. 
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H 
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r 



Us. 


Us. 


Us. 


Us. 


Ub. 


Us. 

1890-91 

• •• 

173 

2,616 

14 

1,058 

133 

1,995 

13 

1,353 

98 

1,427 

14 

1,470 

.1891-92 


249 

3,706 

21 

2,037 

140 

2,020 

12 

1,296 

1(X) 

1,440 

14 

1,520 

1892-93 

• t* 

226 

3,409 

10 

1,653 

146 
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11 

1,197 
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14 

1,460 

1(893-94 
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4,022 

18 

1,396 

139 

1,970 

11 

1,154 

90 

1,508 

12 

1,697 

^894-95 


265 

3,811 

23 

1,046 

164 

2,240 

9 

1,131 

97 

1,623 

12 

1,673 

1896-96 


204 

3,937 

20 

2,126 

1(J6 

2,438 
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1,004 
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14 
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•- 
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16 
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16 
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22 
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♦ Formerly net receipts only were shown. From this year receipts and also expenditure are given, 
f From this year the gross receipts from ferries were for the first time credited to the District Board. 


Table XVI . — Municipality of Ndnpdra, 
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Table lSNl.—iIunici<palUy of Bhinga 







Table XVII. — Distribution of PUics, 1902. 


Tb4n». 

Sub- 

Inspec- 

tors. 

Head 

Consta- 

bles. 

Con- 

stables. 

iluniol- 

pal 

Police. 

Rural 

Police. 

1 

2 

S 

• 4 

5 

6 

Bfthr»ich 

• at 

■ 

1 

20 

44 

226 




1 

23 

18 

244 

Kanpara 

taa 








3 

1 

13 

9 

212 

Bhinga 







Kaisarganj 

aao 

8 

1 

19 

... 

266 

Fskhrpnr 

• oo 

2 

1 

10 


204 



3 

1 

18 


230 

Payagpar 

••• 

t 





Malhipur 

... 

2 

I 

13 

... 

221 

Siiaiya 

••• 

2 

1 

14 


186 

Ikauna 

... 

2 


11 

*0» 

184 

Motipur 


2 

1 

11 

... 

186 

Khairigbat 


2 

1 

10 


118 

Sajaali 


1 

1 

4 


87 





s 



Total 

••i 

80 

12 

161 

71 

2488 





■ ' ' - ^ 

TABUts XVIIL— 



Total. 


Secondary education. 

Primary edno4tlon« 

Year. 

Schools 

and 

Colleges. 

Scholars. 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 

Males. 

* F.- 
males. 


IB 

Fe- 

males. 

'o 

o 

*§ 

W 



1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

■ 

8 

9 


1896.97... 

77 

3,263 

20 

■ 

632 

■ 

70 

2,631 

20 

1897-98... 1 

107 

4,018 

22 


688 


100 

3,330 

22 

1898-99 ... 

110 

4,113 

22 


676 


102 

3,425 

22 

1899-1900 

122 

6,232 

139 


767 

14 

114 

4,381 

126 

1900-1901 

127 

6,494 

94- 

•9 

977 

11 

117 

4,462 

88 

1901- 1908 

1902- 1906 

1908-1904 

1904-1906 

1906-1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 

1909- 1910 

1910- 11 ... 

1911- 18 ... 

1918-18 ... 

1918-14 ... 

142 

6,662 

78 

9 

j 

224 


132 

6,897 

78 

max" 






















. .. 

Tahsll. 

t 

Fargana. 

Locality. 

Claaa. 

Average 

attend- 




anoe. 

' 


I.^SBcond^ry. 



/ 

1 

^ Babraich 

High School ... 

92 


Babraich ...( 

GUnlaiaalipura ... 

TahsHi 

120 

Babraich c 


SparkeaganJ 

Aniericnn Mis- 

180 



siou School. 



Ikanna 

Ikanna 

Auglo-voruacu- 

06 




lar. 


1 

Bhinga 

Bhinga 

Ditto 

90 

Kaisar- f 

Hisampur ..« 

KaisarganJ 

Tahsdi 

110 

g»nl. 1 

Fakbrpur ... 

Baundi 

Anglo-vernacu- 

lar. 

129 

Kanpara ... 

Kanpara 

Nanpara 

Ditto 

100 



H. — Primary . 





f Babraich (Bachir- 

Upi)er Primary 

71 


Babraich (Barihat) 

Ditto 

80 




Pay Hg pur 

Ditto 

«7 



Gauiehrwa Bar4r ... 

Ditto 

68 



Khurhuri 

Ditto 

1 84 



Chetia Murar 

Ditto 

81 



Subkba 

Ditto 

82 



Soiiiariawan 

Lower Primary 

20 



l*andit Purwa 

Ditto 

30 



Barawan 

Ditto 

29 



Nagraur 

Ditto 

83 

Babraich ... 

Babraich .... 

Hitai Halon 

Ditto 

27 

> 

Sana ... 

Lowor Primary 

84 




Aided. 




Rajapnr 

Ditto 




ManohraChank ... 

Ditto 

26 



Bhanncawan 

Ditto 

25 



ToUipnr 

Bai Dih 

Ditto 

Ihtto 

20 

28 



Kamaulia Baair ... 

Ditto 

22 



Dharca^n 

Ditto 

28 



Kachi Jot 

Ditto 

19 



Tilakpor 

Ditto 

18 



Khatripnra 

Ditto (girls*) 

88 


\ 

•Bahwh 

Sanskrit ^hool 

46 


• CalM th« SmpMM Safwkrit Behool. 










sxir 


BaAmioA Diafnef. 


Liatof Sekods, 1903 — (continued). 



Fargsne. I Loeslity. 


Bhinga ••• 
Bhangaha 
Patna * ... 

Bhinga ... 

Gothwa ... 
Gauhanian 
Bhawaniuagar, 
Sohiapur 
Bhinga 
Narainpur 
Machhrihwa ... 
Bandara 
.Lai pur 

Ghardanria ... 
Lalpur Kalan... 



Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto (Mis- 
sion). 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto Aided 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bhinga estate 
school. 


Scmri Chakpi- 

Ditto 

81 

hani. 

Mahadco Bu ta- 

Ditto ... 

29 

per. 

Bastbanwa 

Ditto 

21 

Dcndra ,,, 

Ditto 

28 

Lacbhmanpnr 

Upper Primary 

70 

Baz&r. 


Kursaha 

Ditto 

41 

Nigob 

Ditto 

41 

Gangwal 

Ditto 

84 

Durgapur 

Ditto ... 

83 


Srinagar 
Dalkuau 
Jaichandrapur 
Manohrapur ... 
Daunbi 

Pura Sheo Sahai 
Bargadhi 
Bauntihwa 
Jamnaba B^inrd 
Katra Oalariba 


Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 










List of ffehools, I908-(oon1iia^). 


Tahi£l. Pargana. Locality. 


ATOfaga 
Cla»i. attend- 

ance. 


Bahraich— J Ikauna— (con- J 
(concluded.) eluded). ] 


Tulai pur 


Hiaampur 


Kaiaargan] 


Fakhrpur 


Akbarpur ... ' 

Amrai 

Semri ••• 

Chaukbaria ... 
Semri Tarliar... 
Piara 
Mahadco 
' Paraia Pundit... 

I Kancbhar ... 

I IMhunch Kalta 
J Kotwa 


Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Di tto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Kapurthala 

Sebot.)!. 



Siraia ... 

Jarwal ... 

Waxirganj ... 
Mirganj 
llambhaura ... 

I BaHant})nr 
I Kuramul lull pur 
Barhault 

I Cbakujot ^ ... 

i Shadilulgunj ... 

I itaniganj 

Gandara 

Jaginohnng^nj 

U|ulili 

Atliaiua ... 

I Uaigarh 

liarchanda ... 
iy Uadrauli 

/ Fakhrpur 


Lower Primary 
Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primory 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

1^1 tto ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

T^itto ... 

Kapurthala 
School. 

Upiicr Primary 


Mnhammadgauj 

Airia 

Dulhwa 

Mabarajganj ... I 
Sikandarpur ... 

Hahai ••• 

. Raipur 







XXVI 


Bahraioh District. 


List of Schools, 1903- — (continued). 







Average 

Tabsfl. 

Fargana. 

Locality. 


Class. 

attend- 






ancc. 



.Taitapur 13as£r 


Lower Primary, 

27 



Rainpnrwa 


iJitto 

27 



Khattalia 


Ditto 

16 



Mir/a pur 


Ditto 

a3 



Tigain 


Ditto 

32 



Murawa llaadr 


Ditto 

30 



Holnva... 


Ditto 

21 



(Miuudpara 


Ditto 

24 



Mnila Saraian 


Ditto 

24 

Kaisar- 

(concluded) 


HiUenpur 


Lower Aided ... 

26 

Fakhrpur — ; 

(birwa... 


Ditto 

26 

(concluded). 

Naiitala 

Saiiigaon 


Ditto 

Ditto 

22 

26 



Uaingaon 


Ditto 

21 



Sisaiya 


Ditto 

20 



liardi ... 


Ditto 

20 



Naiidwal 


Ditto 

20 



Daliaura 


Ditto 

20 



Shohlapur 


Ditto 

18 



Hakaiiia* 


Upii»*r Primary, 

34 



Jlhilora Ikisu* 


Ditto 

19 



Uohda ... 


Upper Primary, 

39 



Shiva pur Ikizlir 


Ditto 

64 



Nihia ... 


Ditto 

45 



niiikia Bar.av* 


Ditto 

31 



Ha III pur Dliabia 


Lower Primary, 

20 



1 .ala purwa 


Ditto 

24 



liitaha... 


Ditto 

20 



Kauiuagar 


Ditto 

27 

Nanpara ... 

Nanpara ... ^ 

(laighat 

Diidim Dhari 


Ditto 

Ditto 

22 

21 



T^alhojha 


Ditto 

28 



Hardaha 


Ditto 

46 



'Nariiiuglidib 


Ditto 

29 



(lopia ... 


Ditto 

23 



Aawa ... 


Ditto 

27 



Shankar pur 


Ditto 

26 



Katghar 


Ditto 

27 



Suhliat 



Ditto 

28 


* MaoiigoU by Kapur thala ustaie. 



APPBMDIX. 


kxfil 


List of Schools, 1903 — (concluded). 


Tahsll. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

CUlB. 

Arorage 

attend- 

auco. 




Ban j aria 


Lower Primary 

SO 






Aided. 






Matcra Kalan 

... 

Ditto 


23 




MoUunpurwa 

... 

Ditto • 


23 




Tigftria 

... 

Ditto 

... 

20 




Abharfii Baz&r 

r»* 

Ditto 


23 




Tikwft pam 

• •• 

Ditto 


20 




Biirdaha Haz4r* 


Preparatory 


45 




PaUior Kalan* 


Ditto 

• •• 

28 




Matt^ra Knlau* 

... 

Ditto 


28 




Solibatia* 


Ditto 


27 




Put.rabia* 


Ditto 

f** 

24 




Hunjaria'* 


Ditto 

T-* 

27 



Nanpara fcon- 

Afciwa Miibammud- 

Ditto 

... 

20 



eluded). \ 

pur.* 








Dcoraman* 


Ditto 


25 




Nanpara* 


Ditto 

... 

17 




Ki’shwapur* 


Ditto 


12 




(tobar BitHban* 


Ditto 

... 

1« 




Seswara* 


Ditto 


23 




G ligbat* 


Ditto 


22 

Nan {Mira 



Moji purwa* 


Ditto 


11 

fconclud’i 



Mobanpurwa* 


Ditto 

... 

10 

•dj. ^ 



Go pi a*... 


Ditto 


24 




( 'bnmlan pur* 


Ditto 


28 




Katgbar* 


Ditto 


26 




Narsingbdib* 


Ditto 


28 



\ 

Matcra Station* 


Ditto 

... 

23 



i 

Na wab ga n j ' A1 iabacl, 

Upper Primary, 

100 



I 

Gharda 


Ditto 

... 

40 



i 

Katra Baz&r 


Ditto 


40 




Nawirganj 


Ditto 

... 

3.3 



Charda ... ^ 

Ibtbaganj 

... 

Ditto 

... 

48 




Hiraganj 


Ditto 

... 

67 




Bn pidiha 


Lower Primary, 

38 




Shikari 


Ditto 



36 




Damodra 

... 

Ditto 

... 

89 


\ 

^ Dharmanpnr ... 

Sujauli 

• •• 

Ditto 

... 

1 


* Managed by Xanpftrft EsUte. 


33bh. 








BOADS, 1908.« 





Viftt Otai9 Local Hoadi^ mtialUd^ hridgod, and drained 
thronghout, 

Bahraich to Bahramghat 

„ Nanpara 

„ ColonelganJ 

„ Bhinffa 

„ Ooncla ... ... 

,, Tirmohanfgbat 

Chilwaria station Feeder 4{oad 

Second date Roadt^ unmetalUdt hridged^ and drained tironghout 
Bahraich to Bab ramghat 

„ Gouda 

Bahramghat to Gonda ... 

Second Claes Roade, partially bridged ar^ drained, 

Bahraich to Bhinga 
„ Nanpara 

Third Claes Roade ^ raised y banked and enr faced, 

Jarwal Road Station to Ghugraghat ... ... ... 

Fourth Class Roads, bankedt but not surfaced, partially bridged 
and drained, 

Babaganj to Raj pur ... ... 

Bahraich to Colondganj ... ^ ... ... 

„ Kataighat .., * ... ... 

„ Balrampur ... ... ,,, ... 

„ Chahlarighat 

Nanpara to Bhinga 

„ Nopalganj 

„ Motlpur 

„ Kataighat 

Ikauna to Payagpur and Kurasar 
Shiva pur to Ch^larighat ... ... 

Ikanna to Semri and Pipraghat ... ... .... 

Bhinga to Semri 

• •• ••• ^ •»« I 

Harkhapur to Sujauli ... ... 

Fifik Class Roads, cleared, partially bridged and Ukit^d, 
Kurasar to Chahlarighat ... ... 

Bhinga to Lachhinan pur ... ... 

„ Gabapiir and Sohelwa ... 

Baghora Tal to Tulsipur ... ... ... .* 

Rampurwa to Rajpur ... ... ... 

Bahraich to Kakardari ... 

Kaisarganj to Faruhighat ... ... ,,, 

„ Shahpur ^ 

Chaudhridih to Khargupur ... ... ... 

Lachhmanpnr to Mathra 

Harauncha to Saingaon ... ... ... 

Sixth Class Roads, cleared only, 

Jarwal to Katahna and Bahadurpurghat ... > ,* 

Katohna to Bilbheria ... ’ 

Harkhapur to Barghat ... ... 

Nanpara to Babahi ... ... 

Aliabad to Raghunatbpnr m« 

Sono pur to Kakardari ... 

Shahpur to Baghora Tal 
Charda^T” ‘ 


^ This list does not include the roads within, municipal limits^ nSt foMiiilk 
*foads and those oonstruoted by taluqdars within the limits of their eitatM. ^ 













Tftbsil. 

Par- 

gana. 

Name of 
baz&r. 

Class. 

Situation. 

Market days. 

/ 


Bahraich ... 

I 

Babraicb 

Daily. 



Cbilwaria ... 

1 

Near railway sta- 

Do. 





tion. 

Do. 

Sunday and Thnrs- 



Payagpur ... 
Gamebrwa ... 

I 

II 

Railway station 
Uainlot of Tipraba 


.53 


to tbo soutb-west 

day. 


.1 

Talab Bagbol 

III 

of Nanpara road. 
Near Payagpur sta- 
tion. 

Monday and Fri- 
day. 



SiDgha Paragi 
Gilaula 

III 

III 

On iho Bbinga road 
Gilaula 

Dally. 

Saturday and Tues- 
day. 


\ 

Kataur 

III 

Kassur 

Ditto. 



Ikauna 

II 

Ikauna ••• 

Daily. 



lAcbhmanpar 

HI 

Lacbbmanpnr Basfir 

Do. 

iJ 


Bacir. 

Baniapurwa... 

III 

Hamlet of Manohra- 
pnr, to tbo oast of 
tbo Bbinga- Ikauna 

Do. 

A ^ 

d* ■ 








road. 

Do. 


■& 


III 

Hamlet of Durgapur 


Qangwal ... 

pbanwl 

III 

III 

Fiv«^ miles south of 
Payagpur. 

Hamlet of Tandwa 
Kabir. 

Sunday andTbnrs- 

day. 

Monday and Fri- 
day* , 



Semra 

III 

Three miles south 

Wednesday aan 



of Gangwal. 

Saturday. 

■ 

r 

Bhinga 

11 

One mile north from 
the Kapti river. 

Daily. 

■ 


-^angaha 

11 

Seven miles ni»rth- 
wost of Bbinga. 

Do. 

■ 


Harbarpur ... 

III 

Ou the south bank 
of the Bapti. 

Do. 

■ 

m 

* ^hbmanpar 
.. Kotbi. 

HI 

Half a mile from 
the Rapti. 

Do. 

1 


^ Aehrafnagar, 

III 

Two miles from tbo 
Kapti. 

Do. 


i|l 

f Jaitapar ... 

I 

On the road from 
Kuiasar to Cbahla- 

Sunday and Thurs- 
day. 


■ 

Sieaiya 

iri 

rigbat. 

On the road from 
Bahraich to S£ta- 

Sundae and Wed- 
nesday. 

1 

fiS 

Mabaiajgan}, 

lU 

pnr. 

^wo miles east of 
nBahii on the Slta- 

Tuesday and 8a- 
tnidkiy. 

a 

A 

Banndi 

111 

p^ road. 

On the road from 

nt# 


'' " 


KunMar to Sisaiya. 


' finite 

!■ 

^ ^ikorwa ... 

in 

Ditto 

Ditto. 







Murh9i$, 1908— (continued). 


T»h({l. 

Per. 

gana. 


Clais. 

Situation. 

Market days. 

/ 

/ 

Mahsi 

Ill 

On the Sitapur road, 
four miles east of 
the Gbagra. 

Sunday and Wed- 
nesday. 




Bhilanra Ban- 

III 

Five miles east of 

Ditto. 



0U. 


Fakhrpur. 

Sunday and Thuri- 



Gopcliandpur 

III 

On the road from 


»5 


Kurasar to Sisaiya. 

day. 


4! 

9 

Golaganj ... 

III 

To the west of 

Monday and Fri- 



Baundi. 

day. 



Bakaina (cat- 

III 

On the banks of the 

Tuesday and Sa- 


1 ^ 

tie market). 


Gbagra. 

turday. 


u 

p 

Pacbdoori ... 

III 

Ditto 

Tuesday and Pri* 


>4 

Fakhrpur 

III 

On the Bahramgbat 

day. 

Monday and Fri- 


A 

(cattle mar- 
ket). 


road. 

day. 



Balwapur (a 

III 

Six miles west of 

Ditto. 



hamlet of 


Babraicb. 


^ ■ 


Kasaba Mu- 

* 





bammadpur). 




1 


Bambbanra.,, 

I 

Jarwal Road sta- 

Tuesday andSatup- 




tion. 

day. 



Athaisa 

I 

Near Jarwal Road 

Daily. 

O 




station. 

Ci. 

1 


Sbadilalganj, 

II 

Near Chilwaria sta- 

Do. 

4,/ 



tion. 


9 ^ 


Jarwal 

II 

On the Bahramgbat j 

Monday and Fri* 





road. 

day. 

« 

**4 


Kotwa 

III 

Near Kaisarganj ... 

Tuesday and Sa- 
turday. 

Monday and Fri- 



Kaisarganj... 

III 

On the Bahramgbat 




road. 

day. 



Saraula 

III 

On the Payagpur- 

Ditto. 





Kurasar road. 




Muhammad- 

III 

On the Cbahlarighat 

Ditto. 


i 



road. 

Sunday and Thurs- 


Gandara (cat- 

III 

Three miles from 



tle market). 


Kaisarganj. 

day. 



Bbadrauli ... 

III 

Four miles from 

Ditto. 





Kaisarganj. 

Tuesday and Sa- 
turday. 

Ditto. 



Kurasar ... 

III 

On the Bahramgbat 
road. 

Three miles from 



Raniganj (a 

in 



hamlet of 
Matropur). 


Kaisarganj. 




Bhagarwa ... 

ni 

On the Balgraioh- 

Wednesday tad 



Chakujot ... 

UI 

Colonelganj road. 
On the Chahlarighat 

Saturday. 

Monday. 




road. 




Katka 

III 

On the Sarja, four 

Tuesday. 



< 


miles north ^ Mi- 


il 



sampur. 







Bharmanpar. Charda. 


iiarInU, 1908-- (ooneladed). 













‘■jjet*®, Sahra4eh DUMct, 


FAIRS, 1908. 


■s 

II 

Village. 

Kaprie of 
fair. 

In honour 
of— 

Date. 

Average 

attend- 







ance. 



' Singha Paras 

i Saiyid Sala 
fair. 

r Saiyid Salaz 

% Jeth 

. 100,000 



Mirpar Qasbi 

Sbab pur Jo 
Yusuf. 

i Gulalier Meb 

1 Gulalier 

Baisakb an< 

Chait. 

i 2,000 



Hatila 

Rajab Sala 

r May and July .. 

1,000 


4 

Dikauli 

Pir Nasr-ul 

Pir Nasr 

Jeth 

1,000 



lab. 

ullab. 



s' 

Sanchauli 

Pair of Sbiva 

Pages war 

Phagun Badi Cha 

4,000 


A 



Nath. 

turdasi, Bbadoi 


m 

n 




Badi tij, anc 
Jeth Badi Dasmi 
Also on overj 
Monday whei 







nearly lOC 







persons assem- 
ble. 




Beriadih 

Jaisiogbapur- 

Mabadeo ... 

Asdrh Puranmd- 

8,000 




ka-8amai.. 


sbi. 



Pure Bale ... 

Asbnan 

Ramnaumi >.■ 

Kartik Sndi Pu- 

600 


&) 1 

. 

Sitadobar .. 


ranmdihi. 


1 

Tandwa Ma- 

8!U 

Kdrtik Pnranmd- 

e/Mo 


“1 

hant. 



shi and Chait 
Ramnaumi. 


•8 

•B j 


Haraiya 

lfaraiya*ka- 

Bathing in 

Ditto ditto ... 

2,000 




Aibnau. 

Nala Sin- 
ghia in 

honour of 
Ramchan- 
dar. 







Gujra 

Gujra 

Mababir 

Every Tuesday ... 

200 



Bahadurpur 

Bahadurpur 

Bathing in 

Kdrtik PuranmA- 

2,000 



gbat. 

ghat-ka-Ash- 

the Rapti 

shi and Chait 


s 


uau. 

river in 
honour of 
Ramchan* 

Ramnauiyi. 



1 

Ram pur Deo- 

Parghatnath ] 

dra. 

!llabadeo ... i 

Phagun Badi Cha- 

600 



man. 

Mabadeo. 

Pair of Pure 1 
Shoo Sabai. 


turdasa, Jeth 

Sudi Das mi. 
Bhadon Bad! Tij. 
and Kuar Sudi 
Dasmi. 




Pure Sbeo Sa- ) 
hal. 

ifahabir ...1 

Svery Tuesday ... 

100 



Jeouarainpur, ' 

rirmohanl ... 1 

tetbing in 1 

Utiik Sudi Pu. 

2fiOO 



hanlel of 


the Singbia 

ranmishi. 



Dungaxjot. 


on the Gaoga 







Asbnan. 




fj 

Mendhkia ... ] 

Bhabhuti- 1 

iahadeo ... 1 

niagun Badi 

200 




natb. 


Cbandas. 









^•kbrpar. Hiwmpur. DhftrmftiipQr. Nanpara. 


Fairtt 1908 — (concluded). 


yilUge. 


Name of 
fair. 


In honour 
of— 


Date. 


Lonkahi 

Rai Bojha .. 

Takiaghat 

Ditto 

Nanpara 

|Maaudnagar 

Baathanwan. 

Bardaha 

jDhakia 

Qhumnan Blia- 
ri. 

|K.lka 

Hirtbana, ham-| 
let of Kur- 
sanda. 

Danria 


iMola Shahidl 
Mard. 

|Mela Paraa 
nath. 

iTakia Shah 
Sajan. 

[Ganga Asb-| 
nan. 
iTakia Malang’ 

' Shah 
|Janglinath ... 

Mela of Ma- 
hant Ham 
Charan Dae. I 
Mela Munda| 
>Shah. 

1M cla Lakkar 
Shah near] 
Ghuman rail 
wuy-Btation. 

iMela Katka, 

Birthana ... 


[Malang Shah,| 
Mahadeo 

jshah Sajan... 

jOanga 

Malang Shah.j 
Mahadeo 
BrahmachariJ 

jMnnda Shah 
Lakkar Shah 


jJeth, Aghan 

Bhadun, Chait.l 
Baisakb and| 
doth. 

Kdrtik Puranni&- 
■hi. 

|0hait Ramnaumi 

Magh, Baaant 
Pauchmi. 

Bhadon and Pha- 
gun. 

Put 


jKvery Friday 
[May 


Dikauli 

1 

Kuti 

Das. 


Pemi 


Ditto ... 
ASheikhdahir.. 

Kataha 

Golaganj 

Ghure Hari 
pur. 

Bamnanti -Sh' 
ankarpur. 

Bala Sara! 

iMakaria ... 


AshnanSarju 

Htdi. ' 

Ditto 


Kalka Devi... 
JjaltaDevi ... 

Kuti Pemi 

Das. 

Ditto .. 
Golwaghat .. 


jjangli Pir .. 
Hamghat 


Ghur Devi .. 


Paraanath . 


[Mela Knnja 

Das 

iKnti.Daltha-l 

man Das. 


Kalka Devi.. 

lAltaDcvi .. 

Pttja llanu' 
man. 

Ditto .. 
iSarju Ash- 
nan. 

|j.ngll I’ir .. 
|Gbagra Ash- 
nan. 

Devi 

Mahadeo 

Sarjn Ashnanj 
Ditto 


Nanmi Chait and| 
Kartik. 

Ditto 


Anarh Paranm&>| 
Hlii. 

ICbait and Kaar| 
Nauratri. 

[Chait Hamnaumi 
and K4rtik Pu* 
ranmashi. 

Kvi'ry Tuesday ... 

('halt Nahmi andj 
K4rtik Purmn 
m&shi. 

Kvcry Thursday...! 

[Chaib Naumi and 
K4rtik Paran-j 
msshi. 

Last day of Asarhl 
and N auratri of| 
Knar and Chatt. 

[Chaitt BhadonJ 
Aghan,' Pbagnn 
and Baisakb. 
IChait and Kirtfk, 

Ditto 


Averagn 

attend 

anoe. 


200 to 
1,000 
1,000 

16,000 

10,000 

6,000 

7.000 

8.000 

1,000 

1,000 

6,000 

600 

600 

400 

6,000 

800 

10,000 

600 

4.000 

8.000 
8yOOO 
liDOO 

i;no 








Bahr^^ 


POST OFFICBS, 190S. 


Tahafl. Pargana. 


Control. I Claaa. 


Wan para, 


Kaltar- 

ir*nj. 


Bahraich, i. 


Tulsipur 


Kan para 


Dharmanpur, 


Hlaampar... 


Fakbrpnr ... 




Head oi&oe. 

Sub-office. 

Branch 


Sub-office. 


Sub-office. 

Branch 

office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sub-office. 

Branch 

office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Snb-offioe. 

Branch 

office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sub-office. 

Ditto. 

Branch 

office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 












icxxwi 


Bahmwh Di^rict, 


F£RRI£j3, l9QB^fo9neludedJ. 


River. 


Perry. 


Village. 


Management. 


•p 

fjD 

§ 


Ghagra . 


8arju 


Torhl 


1 

0 

£ 


Ghagra | 


Sarjn 


Rapti 


Bbakla 


Obagra . 


Girwa 


Pbarua 

Fiiruhi 

Babrainghat ... 

Maluuna 

Pabua 

Naraiindah 

Bhagarwa 

Katkaghai 

Bbumliari 

Sill) ri ghat 

Kuujakuu 

Torhighat 

Jagtapur 

Adilpur 

(Miandauti 

Ganapur 

Gaighat 

Tukiagbat 

Gadbigbat 

Ikuiudigbat ••• 
Kbairighat ... 
Chaukagahar ... 
Budbiagliat ... 

Makkbanpur ... 

Charkutia 

Barub 

Bbagwanpur ... 

Kuii Kala 

liahurwa 

Zaliiniiagar ... 

Kliatwu 

Siijaiili 

Sliitalia 

Bhartbapur ... 
Bbawanipur ... 
Katarniangbat, 


Man jab ra 
Gondabia 
Babrampur 

Bbadauudib 

Pabna 
Naraiindah 
Karaniullapur ... 
Katka Marauiba 
Bbundiari 
Simri 

Babuuia 

Barubi 

Jagtapur 

Adilpur ... 

Dallapurwa 

Sarayau 

Gaigbat 

Sarayau 

Bitanian 

Baundi 

Barubi 

Cbaukaaabar 

Budbia 

Ganosbpur 

Cbarkutia 

I^rub 

Bbagwanpur 

Mabadcwa 

Raburw^ 

Girgitti 
Kbatwa 
Sujauli 
Cbubtdwa 
Bbartbapur ... 

Bazpur ... 

Katarnian 


District Board. 

Ditto. 

District Board 
(Bara Banki). 

District Board 
(Gouda). 

Ambbapur ostato. 
• Ditto. 

Gaugwal estate. 

Bbundiari estate. 

Ditto. 

Malian t Har Cha< 
rau Das. 

Ilobwa estate. 

District Board 

Tbakur Indraj 
Bakbfb Singb. 

Gangwal estate. 
District Board. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Nan para estate. 

Mai Ian pur 
estate. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Balrarapur 

estate. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sardar Kiiram 
Singh. 

Nawabgan] 

estate. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

District Board. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.* 

Ditto.* 

Sardar Karam 
Singh. 

Governinent 

estate. 

Bengal and 
. North-West- 
ern liailiray. 


* These two ferries are managed by the Bahraidk and Kheri Diiitrict Roardi 
In alternate years. 














lAtft of tdUqddrs holding land in Bahraich didrid^ 1903— (concluded). 
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• Abo owuM 84 riibfes oiidiS ^Ub ia 



Pei^ee th4 Baihwari. 

I.— (BAUNDI). 


Pfcrtap Sab. 


Sftldao (Atflhdi). 


Baldeo (llamnagar). 


Laklian Deo. 
Bhafm Doo. 

Harhar Deo Akbar). 


Sangram Sah (Harhar pnr). 


Ban Singli (BaandQ. 


Man S ingh. 

Subhid Sin^. 
Naaib Singh. 

I 

Sambhar Singh 

(d. #.p.). 


^jpat Singh (Rehwa). 


Harnarain Singh 
^ (Marannoha). 


Sujan Singh 
(Garh Ilaqa). 


Dharmdhir Singh ( 1600 ) 
(Chahlari). 

ingh R. l/innat 
^[a). Singh. 


Bit Madan Singh 
of Banndi 
(adopted by 
widow of 
Sambhar Singh). 

B. Daiwant Singh* 

B. Shia Farvhad 
Singh (baitard). 


B. Mandhata 
Singh. 


Bi^adur Singh 
(Bakain 
grant). 


BaBhaSSit Sing^ 
(rebel). 

Mgbijai Singh (^.#. g.). 


Debi Siiifgh. 

Ddit Lingh. 

Hrthi Liagb. 

I 

Ran jit Shigb. 

Bariar Liagh 
(Ohahlari). 



CaihMarJia 





Baja Gajpat ffingh, circa 1600 A.D. {yidt I). 


Tej Singh. 



Oond Singh. 

I^rshad Singh. 

I. , 

Bat Smg.h 

T 1 

Ja,k.rin8i«gb. Dhaoial S’mgh. 


jMwant fllngh. 


R»gb«uti> 

Biiki Baiador Singh, 

t 


Karain 


Budra Partap Nan 
Singh (q( Mbwa] 


)• 


tm 






-X— IKAUNA. 


Baja Mansukh Deo^of Pnwagarh in Gujarat. 

Bariar Sah Von), rodeiytfd Ikanna 1374. 

* # AchalDeo. „ 


Bhara Sah. 

Bam' Sah. 

Bishan Sah. 

' Ganga Sah. 

Bir^Sah. 

1 

Osneih S«h of 

1 

0 

1 

Ikanna. 

1 

Balrampnr. 

1 

Har Aat Sah. 

Aoha Sah. 

Snmer Sah. 


Lachhmi Narain Singh. 


Bir Narmn Singh. 

Rndra Singl! of Gujiganj. 

Bbh. Singh (1637). 

1 

Chattar Sal Singh. 

Man iingh. 

1 

Shiam Singh. 


Chain Singh. Fartab Sah of Mohan Singh 
I Gangwal (lived at Ikanna). 

Bam Singh. (etde No. II). 

< i 


Prag Sah of 
(ride No. Ul). 


Abdnti Singh 


Sardar Singh 
(<*• • • P'h 


LUitslngh, 


Sangram Singh 

(i. .. 


BiJ»i*Singh. 
IaI Biladar. 


Mandhata Singh. 

I 


'Vttt Mfafil Sia^. 


Umrao Sin|^. 


Sambar Singh. 

i^iTahaii. 


Dabi] 



Baja Harfaimn Singb, Hardawan Bingb, Raja Sttla Bakbib llaja Narpat 
(il. #. J>.). (d. «. j>.)- Singh, Singb. 

(<t. ». j>.). I 

Raja Mabosb Bakbfh Singb. 

Raja Suraj Prakaah Singb, d. 1899. 

Rani Itraj Kunwar (widow of Suraj Prakath). 


36bb. 





— . 

' Pwg IM (vide I.). 

Pthlwsn Singh. 
KithnnLiigh. . 

• I . 

IMnn Singh. 

V‘ 1 

Bokhdeo Singh. 
Fateh Lingh. 


lUja Himmat Singh. 


Kaja Aefai Singh. 


Ehja Balthaman 
Singh. 


Baja Karpat Singh. 


Baja Mahendra Bahadur 
Singh. 


SitaBattStftfl 


Bhajang Singh. 


Banjit Singh. 






: 9. 141 ' 

Cap«to»ii«iy .Tontirei4 
.'•'Cttwii, p;87;' ■ 

Crin^, p. 106^ 

Cropi. pp. 87—40* 
Cal^ftjbion^p. 88—40. 
Oolltflilfe WMte, p. 84. 


0»Bgdoi Ifobltl, 4p. 126« 129. 

Dargth of SoiyW Salor, pp. 112, 149. 


Dargth of Ssiyid Solar, pp. 112, 
BOrfhan Singb, Naxiin, pp. 187, 138. 
Daswatit, p, 91 f vide Under- proprie- 
tor!. 

Deaf-mntiim, p. 81. 

Peath-rate, vi*ae Vital Statiitioe. 


G4MeilCcopi,p.40.^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

Geology, p, 28. y : 

Ghagra Biver, pi 8^182. V 
Gima BiMr, p. 8. 

Ooat!,p.i7, 

GognmnVf! Ghagra. 

Goitre, p. 81. 

Grain Rent!, p. 98. 

Gram, p. 89. 

Graeing Righto, p. 16. 

Groves, pp. 21, 22. 

GnjiganJ Estate, pp. 128, 182. 


Density of Population, p. 62. , 
Dhanawan Taluqa, p. 88. 
Dhirmanpur, up. 148, 171. 
Dharmanpur Forest, p. 11, 

, Dharmanpur pargana, pp. 101, 171. 

g ih, p. 90; vide Under- proprietors. 

iseases, pp. 80, 81. 

Dispensaries, 6. 111. 

District Board, p. 111. 

Doha Forest, p. 12. 

Dogaon, pp. 121, 174. 

Domestic initials, vide Cattle. 

E. 

Bdneation, p. 112. 

Epidomios, p. 80. 

Ejirise, pp. 107-- 109. 

F, • 

^Irs, pp. 65, 149. 

Fakhrpnr, p. 170. 
vFhkhrpnr Fargana, pp. 125, 179. 
FWlow, p.84. 

Famines, pp. 44- 46. 

Fauna, pp, 24, 86. 

Felt Rugs, p. 68. 

Ferries, p. 69, 

Fever,n.8a 
Firoi Shi^, p. 122. 

Fitoaahad Himai, p. 186. 

FIseal Hiitory, pp. 96—162. 

Floods, p. 29. 

FM of the People, p. 74. 

Forest^ pp^ 9— 21. 


Q. 



Habitations, vide Houses. 

Hadi Ali Khan, Nasim, p. 186L . 
Hakim |iehndi, Nazim, p. 185. 
Hamlots, p. 66. 

Hardatnagar, p, 184. 

Harhardeo, of Banndi, pp. 7fi^ Ifff. 
Harhorpur, pp. 79, 87, 128^ 189. 
Harkhapur, p, 186. , 

Harrison, Mr. P., Settlement 
p. 99. 

Harvests, jp. 87. 

Hathikund River, p. 16. 

Hathiya Kund, llo. 

Health, pp. 80 -82. 

Himmat Singh of Fayagpur, pp, 
181, 

Hindus, pp. 66, 67— 72. V v! 

Hisampur, pp. 120, 181, 186, 189. 
Hisampur Pargana, pp. 126, 18^ 
Horses, p. 27. 

Houses, p. 65. 


1. 


Ikauna, pp. 116, 122, 19(1 
Ikauna Estate, pp. 78, 80. 

Ikauna Pargana, p. 191. 

Imad-od-din Rihan, p, 120. 
Immigration, p. 68. 
Inohhapur-UmriTalnqa, pp.#4i8|i 
Income-tax, p. 169. 

Infanticide, p. 68. 

Insanity, p. 81. 

Interest, p, 60. 

Irrigation, pp. 40-^ 

Itraj Kunwav^ Banl .of AlttfilBL:- 
- p,;8l, 


of Kin- 

porit, pp. 80, 187. > 

JongrM, p. 70; viiitf Bo] 

Janwar, pp, 70, 122. 

Janwor Talaqai, pp. 81, 82, 128—180, 
196. 



Jew*, p. 66. 

Jhns, vide Laket. 

Jnar, p. 89 ; vide Cropi. 
Jolahafl, p. 78. 

Jangle Oranta, p.86. 


Jain< 
Jamnalia-Blia^ 
Jang Bahadur 


^hadur Khan. Sir— ^ 


K. 

p. 126. 

Katn or Kalhan River, pp. 8, 8, 161. 
Khliarganj, pp. 95, 198. 
iiwaiaargan] TahiO, p. 198. 

Salcaimrl Foreat, p. 18. 

Kala Bihar, p.^124. ^ 

Kalhana, pp. 70, 88 ; vide Bajputa. 
Kamlar Maqa, p. 84. 

Kankar, p. 28. 

Itanarthida. Raja-i-Rajgan of—, 
pp. 76, 80, 144. 

KiammUnghat, pp. 66, 800. 

Katea, pp. 1, 10, 172. 

Kauri ala River, pp. 8, 6, 6, 172. 
Kavaatha, p. 71. 
lOinirlgha^p. 200. 
KliijwaJhil.p.9. 

Kharaineha Foreat, p. 18. 
KharffCropa, p.88. 

Klahan Paral^ of Oangwal, p.81. 
Kodon, p. 89. 

Kpri^p.68. 

Kumliara, p.71. 

Kuraaar, p. 801. 

Eunaia, p.67. 


SESttu. 

pp. 72« 141, 168. 


Xae Thl, p. 8. 

Singh 

129. , 

Mahdla, vide Akbar. 

Mahant Har Charan Daa, MfSii 69 
Maila Tal, p. 9. 

Maire, p. 88. 

Malhipnr, p. 201. 

Mallanpur Taluqa, p. 88. 
Manafaotnrea, p. 68. 

Marawa, p. 201. 

Marketa, p. 68. 

Mat] idla. Fort, p. 148. 

Masur, p. 89. 

Matera, p. 208. 

Meaaures, p. 61. 

Hinerala, p. 23. 

Missions, vide CSbriatlanitp, 
Mohanpurwa, p. 202. 

Money-lenders, vide Interest, 
Motipur, p. 202. 

Motipur Forest, pp. 9— 18. 

Mugbals, p. 78. 

Muhammaa Bin Toghlaq, p..l21. 
Muhammad Sadlq luian, of Eanpnra^ 

p. 80. 

Munawar Ali Khan, of Kaaptfra, 
p. 137. 

Municipalities, p. 111. 

Muraos, p. 69. 

Miirtiha, p. 203. 

Muealmans, pp. Oti, 72, 73. 

Mnstafabad Taluqa, pp. 84, 189. 
Mutiny. The— in Bahraioh, pp 
141,145. 

• 

N. 


Nais, pp. 71, 78. 

Namdas, vide Felt. 

Nankar, p. 91 ; vide Under- pM|fft4t0f9 
Nan para, pp, 148, 208. 

Nanpara Osttle, p. 86. . . : ^ 

Nm^ra Estate, pp. 80, 180»18t»iS|!l 

Nanpara Pargana, p. 804. 

Kanpaia TahsO, p. 810. _ 

Nas&*ud-din M^mud, pp, ll9* liiCt. 
Naubaata, p. 818. 

Navigation, p. 60. 

Nepal Trade, p.^. 

Nepalgan] Road, n. SIS, . 
Newspapere# p. 64. 

Nlahangaca^ n. Sia. 

Nlahangam Foireit, p. 


?8:a!¥a-’* 



' ^ 214. 

Pimirftrf, M$ Bajpati. 

Blihaiif. 

Flitiit;p.l47. 

Biyagpar, pp. 81, 129, 180, 214. 
l?M0,p. 89. 

BBrmanently-0attl«d p«102. 
Ploughing, p. 88, 

Police Force, p. 108. 

Polioe-itetiohs, p. 108. 

Population. Growth of ~pp,61---88. 
: Poit-office, p. 110. 

POnndc, p. 114. 

Prag Bah, Jahwar, p. 129. 


Precarioni Traote, p. 8 
• all 


Prieea. p. 46| i»i{ 0 t 
Proprietbri, p. 76. 


lao Faminea. 


Q. 

Qi^ Nawagarh IHahll, p. 128. 

A. 

RabI Ctopa, p. 89. 

Baghubir Papal, Kaeim, pp. 98, 189, 
198. • 
Bai Bolha. p. 216. 

BaihwM^pp. 89, 117, 128, 184, 141. 
Batkwari Xahala; wBa Harharpnr. 
Biilwaya, pp, 66, 68. 

BlinfaU, pp. 28, 29. 

Baihat Hahal, p. 128. 

Slajpnta, pp. W, 70, 78. 

Baaiifnr Tiuuqa, pp. 88, 89. 

Rapt! RiTcr, pp. 8, 181, 216. 

Record of Riji^ta, p. 97. 

Regtatration, p. 110. 

Refi^ pp. 7%88, 128, 127. 
ReUgiona, p. 66. 

RMita, pp. 62—94. 

Bafentie, Foreat, p. 20. 

p. 101 1 ffidt Fiacal 

p* 88. 

■Sl^p. 86 , 218 ^ 


mmm4 

Sa|onfl»37p,l80. 
larjdmhev, pp. 6, 4 |l7«. 
Sarra,p.B18. 

“ • - gg^ 


— Jola, Sdnoation. 

SetUement of 1868, p. 96| of 1869^ 
p. 97; of 186^ p. 97ivt:$m 
. p. 99. . ■ 

8 i^p. 88 . 

Sham^nd-dlnV &1^4ich, p. 120. 
Sheep, p. 27. 

Sheikha, pp. 78, 85, 119, 180. 

Shiam Sin^ of Ikanna, p, 129. 
Slgauli. Treaty of-^ — p. 2. 
Sikandarpnr, p. 219. 

Sikha, pp. 65, 85, 145. 

Singhia Biver, oida Bhakla. 

Sireia, p. 219. 

Siaaiya, pp. 105, 219. 

Sita*dohar Tal, ip. 9, 221. 

Sloeman, Sir W. n., p. 18%. 
Small.pox, p. 81. 

Snakes, p. 25. 

Sohelvra Forest, p. 17. ^ 

Soils, p. 85. 

Sombanais, eida Bajputa. 

Sonpathri Forest, p. 15. 

Spirits, tide Excise. 

Sravasti, p. 116. 

Staff of the District, p. 96. 

Stamps, p. 110. 

Snbdivisions of the District, p. 96. 
Snbaettloments, pp. 88, 98. 

Sagarcane, p. 8% 

Snhal Deo, p. 117. 

Sajanli, p. 2R). 

SnjanU uahdl, pp. 126, 181. 

Snltanpiir Mahal, pp. 126, 169. 

Sorvey of the Diatiict, p. 97. 

T. 

TahBaa,p.96. 

Talnqdlra, pp. 78-86, 184. 

Tandw% pp. 116, 220. 

Tanka, p.4l. 

Tarai, p.8. 

TeUa,pp.7l,7a.^ 

Teaanta, pp. 8% 02. 

Tenures, tide P^prietors. 
TerhiBiver,j^7. 

ThaniB,|K 7i 
Xliiiber, «0 |b Trias. 



Ebwal/;^ 1|4|» IW. 

OoiBliiw^ 
rrm. pp; 18-rW< 
Mitpor pp. 9» 


174i 4 l^top Singh of Bhingt, p. 82. 
tjfiii^prOp^i®toM, pp, 69— 91, 96. 
pp. 8, 4. 

V.” 


Vmiiuttloh, p. 81. 

Vlllftgoi, p. 64. 

Police, vUh Police Force. 
Titol Stotiitlce, p. 8a 


Woeto Lond, p. 28, ■ 

Weightoona XoMiifiii p. 6L 

Welt, ..*-*-.- 0 ^. 

Were 
alilb 

Wheat, p. 89. _ 

Wild Anlmali, fridi 
Wild Cattle, p. 28. 
Wood-carving, p, 68. 

z* 

Zaminddri, p. ^ 


p. 41; tncw If ngoww^ ^ , 

Qati Talnqa* pp^ S^ 

Jarwal Ifiitnto, 







